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PREFACE. 

Nf'sbitt 'rhompson Lt.'ttfrs, selectee! from tin* great Mnstings CoU 
liiHrtioii of MSS. preserved at the Biitish Museum, were copied some 
six years ago, at the cost of Col. John Shakespt^ar, C. I. K., I>. S. O., am! 
by his ge?u.M'osity the copies have? been placed at the disposal of the Calcutta 
Historical Society, d'he readt*r is leferred in Sydm*y C. firier’s l^cttcrs of 
Warren llasthif^s to his Wife for biographical inf(.u'matic:)n as to Nesbitt 
Thompson and many of tlio p(‘rsons mentiom^d iii tin* (a.>rrespondence ; the 
notes given in these pages can only be few ami l^riei. The rcadt-‘r should 
also make use of the Index to Benoal Past f '" Presen f V^ds. i — viii ami 
refer to Bengal Past & Present, V'ol. ix, pp. 71 — 74. 

WAi/iKk K. Fikmingkk. 


Dear Sir, 


No. 1. 


CyM.CUn A, 

7 he .\th February 1785. 


f am much concerned that tin. Udters wlnh h will be de livered to vou by 
Col. (.jordon could not overtak- the M a ns jir! d ; but am inllnitidy more 
so to find tliat Mrs. Hastings’ pi^'ture could not ()l)lain a passage on board 
that ship, d his bu.sincss rested wdth Mr. Larkins, his friemd Capt. Fraser 
and Mr. Zophany to them therefore I shall leavt* the ta.sk of accounting 
for its unfortunate issue, and of reconciling you to your disappointment. 
1 am contented to know that the picture is now under the care of ('apt. 
Abercrombie who luis undertaki.*n to convey it to Juigland on l>oard the 
Corn 7 tfallts. 

With so little means of accurate iiiformation, as 1 at |.)nrseat possess, 
it would ill become [ me ] to speak of public measures. 1 .^a\v how grossly 
yours wen* misrepresented by many even of tlio'^e who attempted the fair 
investigation of them, that I cannot but incline to silence as to the salesl 
preservative against the Commission of a similar eiror. Sucli a silence 
too is peculiarly incumbent on me as in spite of all my s^dforts to entertain 
other sentiments, 1 cannot ludp regarding Mr. Maepherson*^ i with those of 

» For Zoffany'.s portrait^ see Grier ; Letters of ilosHn^s to his Wife, p. 422, and thi^ 

same ^utjiority for notices of William Larkins. 

■ ,'!ohn MePHerson '»uccced«rl a«,Gov“rnrir-( Oa ... 


W.irrec 

Pap-ri 

Rrirish 
.M uscu>;. 

Add : MS.s 
29, 16S : JO 
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nncoiHjumablc distrust, and Mr. Stables^ with those of extreme contempt, 

!n jusii( e, however, to Mr, Macpherson, I must confess that, I believe he will 
for ilu- pn sLiii endeavour to advance ; the Company’s interests as far as 
the narrow principles of his policy, and his very limited^, abilities' will 
riuibic liiin, because it is on this conduct alone that he can build his future 
j>ower of making them absolutely subservient to his o>yn purposi>s* ' As far ; • 
as this priiuripb' Can operate I doubt not that he will ^ true to you ; but 
from iny soul I believe not a jot further. If you ar^e. induced io support^ 
him after yo\ir arrival in England for only half a yi^f, all his purposes 
witli 'fspi ct U) yoa will be answ'ered. for. to use his favorite phrase, you 
\\ ill li.i\ r connniMed yourself. H^wlll then be at liberty to build his own 
reputation on I lie ruin of youirsv :and though he before failed in thi.- 

attempt, partly becac.se iiC undertoSk it too soon, you are now to recoliecl 
that you liave quilled tia: field, and liave cons<‘(}uently given to hin, 

advantages u hi«. h he did <K>1 then possess. His reputation Ui us raised on 

this bad cmitumce will pi rhaps if any thing can confirm him in the Govern- 
ment ; and wh'^ 'i tli<it is 1 afn sure I need nut tell \ou that, aided 

by th<' hom St (.'oum iis (U'lus npriglit cousin Finga I- he will know how to 
apply Ihr ample m ces with which his office will furnish him for- 

j»cipctualing his |)o.ss^•‘-ion of if. If you can have a doubt of this, I' W'OUld 
rrf^ r vou only to the ao’vice whk.lt he presumed to give even to you, and 
to tlu.' letters which you have rtoed. from Mr. James Maepherson. Alt this 
reasoning may be, and I ha.Mc. it is, erroneous, but it forces itself upon me 
with a ('ouvi<?ti«.)iJ ^^luc]l i i .imcd. . resist. It may be .said loo porlKu»- 
ihe Irimdsliip to which, 1 own, ho apparently invites me, sliouid j c st i .lir' 

me from the use o! such I inguago ; but I am not laujnd by a friendsliip 
which far from sci king, 1 worJd not evei! if ii ^ve^o sincere accept, for I 

know it would lmj>ose on me obligations ineornjiatible with those o^orc 

^acr-rd ties by which 1 am ijoun?;! to truth and you. 

riiough I am v. di .rvare 3*1! will not readily adopt apprehensions which 
1 conh'ss to be founded in prejudice, yH'Pbope ycu will not be so secure 
as to be unguard«^.d agaiu'^l tins representation.* Maxwell and seyef.al othetj-. 
j^enth men of his fainiiv ]->vj:lly boast of the immense savings madw by^v. 
Mr. Marplu ;on, and vi (Iieic;- instant and wonderfu* effect upoiJ< the. 
piiblie 1 r< d As . an i: stance of. the first, they say that in thfveare.., 

v^l.iblishiv.cnt of the Govr r nor-General there has b en an atmual |^ying^^ 
of at h^'ist 2 lacks and a half of rupees, generpUsly and justly n^'^doubty^ 

"J’-' 

* Jv.lin St.iblc/iiriginatb 'OPU to inefia In military ecnplo^^^ Apf>otnt«ui to 

> a Menjb«'r of Council J tOo*t his ^c^af*lWoy. ^ s /•' • 

* 1 .^ , James Moriitirs jri a C0^^4 ||m| Job nV'\irhe alleged Translator pf tht^^aaawfe . 

oems. See C];ri..r, t}p, dt., 347i aud Biography. 
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fact liA trufc^. 

e.fall of di.sc^i^ft 

r r'V-‘v 

fro ni ro l r^ • ii c 1 1 m <* n t s 


•rs 

I llu! rt.'Hs>>nin^ 
ariscjs not l i t )rn 


IL 


V\u'. paviU'-nts 

^j|-ft'vy'4pi^i tfii’d.ffi?. pape».conse«^4ittMfS r^ ^%[g the!i^‘i|<-.-ij4- -rly s.)n-i>t. 

^^^^^ironlriKMfe.tp' ijo so tHl tti^Mmore ‘’sJo^^^t /iljEfneal ' flijlid •■•Oi'rtain j>riiiri[>!<; 

to'-'dw^iCJoi^flmert yon I<-ft 

<>P^itoy.;f^.-.I uhderstainl that aJl ;]ili^ mighty, sa^'ifigs of Mr. M — 

has dd'Be^-'are; dj&piayecl in a statement 
nadfi by Alexander Croftds”^ «nnd l-arkins deny any knowhidt^i' of il. 

Many of your native friends continue to visit me. Hul none wiili 
non* frequency nor from purer motives of frit ndsliip ttr.vaids you than 
b<sumber l^un<lit. 1 did not: like the man wlien you \vtu*e liert*, but I am 
onvint'ed I ilid him injustice. I never see him hut that h(! talks td you 
vith tears cillier of gratitude, regret or joy. When I tolfl him of .Mrs. 
Listings’ reception, llie complete dcft\at of all your enemies, and tlie 
iigh honors which awaitt'd you, he convinced me that his fatness had not 
eache<l his heart, for in its undissembled gladnt*ss he leapitd almost as 
sigh as th(! ctuling and with fin* activity of an anti lopi*. 

'Lhe Mowlavy of tin* Miiddrissa too calls on me much ofteaier than he 
lid on y«)urs(‘lf. IIi! t(*lls me that he visits me as In* would your toFiib, 
lul, w it hout iut (Tiding it, maki's me very proud. I regret onl}’ that I am 
t b(?st but your cenotaph. An empty structure existing indc<.*d to j)res(. rve 
our memory, but unbless(nl with the actual possession of that which givu's 
le honor. 

I send you hdters from some of your nativt; dependants which I hope 
tile Jonathan will be at yf)ur elbow to translate. lie is one* of the very 

* .V then whoai I am sorry I tlid not know sooner. I cannot, Inowever, writ*.' 

him, f<jr hetw’ecii my alt« ndance at Court, the disposal of y.jur effects, 
nd ihe inT(*ssity, I am under (d instructing for the first time m\ own 

dtornevs, 1 hav( less time to sjiarc cvtui than wh**n jou were.' hen*. 

In -Vi ur inn^•r room, I ft.)und a litth- green sf.iuare box, containing 
*veral bottles of oil di, all closcal citlu*r with \ v)ur seal or sands’s. 
resuming that you intended to have taken this box with you I have sent 
by Capt. Abercrombie, w)io w ill likewise have the cliarge of this letter, 
nd is just going. 


♦ Charles Croftes. See below “ Le ivcs from the Editor’s Note*book.’ 
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Whilst I ha 
much oonshirnati 



ation ref(*rr< (1 tlit^ffhyestigatioiik; 

James Grant, the 
the latter 16, .much afraid 

if possible of coi _ 

Witfi tlu^ utinb^%ratitu 5 ^e^®tti^ 


TMv 6 .tHe.Kb^of to m- 


Dear Sit^ 


Yodkmost qblige^ most otiedt. 

Geo. 


No. 3. , 

Galciiita, , 
Tktijth February 1786. 

Dear h Hoiul. Sir, 

ft is now eight at night, and after a day oif business in town, I wasprepai 
ing to return to Alipoor with an intentipp of devoting to-mdrrow to the sacret 
purpose of writing to you, when I met White who told n^e* that the packe 
would certainly close thi^/eVening. I regretted too MtKin^ely that the 
Geor^^c should sail without a letter from me to hazard a .^Si^fcond disappoint 
mtmt of tlm same nature ; 1 therefore got out of ^'^ggy ^^'d am nov 
writing in Wroughtoids «ofrice, Your old uhite horse, upon whom length o 
years has made no other impressuon than that of roh^ng,j||iin of a few of hi 
tcH-th, shook his ears in apparent disapprobation of delay. Mje is ; 
woiulerfullv line old fellow, and is as active as ever. To j^ye done tb< 
subject of horses, I slljpjiild te)]. you that beauty is nO more.';‘|,lTi addit^Stl ,to th' 
cutaneous disorder wliKl, had afflicted long before your departure ani 
vvhicli iicitlier niedicin^, or rcgiipeo^could remove be was lately ,attjick(^ 
witli a dreadful disorder in his side-riiaii; ab^sce'ss formed from hisvflahiklto hi 
shoulder and was SO painful'sas^twjiircvent his laying dowtt for'a fortliighl.. 
After a most anxious attentioii'to him, and mtach consultation with; Turi»r* 
and twenty otliers upon the subject, 1 lormecl the resolution <rf fejeasihg him. 
from all his pains at once.;) He was buried., with funereal ;ihbnor&^:td\'^i^ 
eastward of the high house^iiud.; a tree planted over his gr^£».' 
indulge the hoi^e j|jiat his h»hot^. j^is^ss may ope time or , otl^,.sef^^iiene^ 
its shade, and manifest something ^© 1 , her own excellencies ^^ahi^ddiog ^ 
tear to the grateful remembrance of h^.,, 1 never pass a’ mormHj^lat 'Allpoor 

• Sanuiel Turner, the well known traveller in Tibet, coimnand^ the Body-geard^ See 
U\.\d^K>M'^ of the Viceroy*s Bodjf-guard, 
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without Soleymaun and ihti ^rcy biigi^y liorse with — tlie former, 

if ev< r I rt-turn to Enjrland, shall certainly br iny ('ompanion, Iiowevt-r, old 
Trifling as this W'ould appear to everybody t lsi^ — to yon ami to your I.ady, 
I don’t apologize for a word of it. 

Every event that lias the smallest degrt-e of rcdalion to your timel) 
resignation of this Government, provt's the wisdom of the art. Your presence 
my dear Sir, like that of the sun to use an east(‘rn simiU^ is mark* d by the 
blessings it diffuses. In the late Rt^solutions of the Diria'lnr*^ for t!u: payment 
of their Indian debts in England, we trace with rertaiiUv the' benign tlie 
saving influence of your Councils. It has savotl tin* Companv ; f^r 1 da not 
hesitate to doclata' that jmblii' credit was lier** at its vi?rv last ga-p. The 
first operation of that vioh nt portion which the doctors h.id forced down its 
throat, and for the efl'ects oi which tlu^y wa're waiting with tlic ('oiditli-nt 
composure of infallibility would have btu n convulsions and death. i'or not io 
question any one of the learned authorities, whic h migl\t perhap'^ be t|uol( «i 
in favor ol the prt*scription, tlie dt'vil of it was, that th«‘ patic-nt w;.s too 
much e.Khausted to abid** its operation. 

AH men saw (except thos(‘ who were blinde<l by the pride of speriilat ioi- 
or by the quixotism of fancied patriotism, that the treasury was ahsoh.itcly 
shut against all ranks of men cxctq^t the aiany — and that against those tuo 
it would have been shut, but that they had sw'ords in their hands. I'he rare 
and wonder-w'orking oxp<*di('nt for increasing the value of |>api r, was 
simply to increase its cpianiit). They talked and only talketl of p iviiig o(i 
the o/t/ paper for they had not provided a rupc*e for tin* pnr[)o<(' — wdiilst die 
new w’as to be multipli<Hl beynml all forrin r t'xam[»h'. It wa^^ to \n* fmaa'd 
upon peopb* who had never before; reeedve l it -upon old w’onicn shut up 
witliin the w'alls of a s(?raglio, w ho could not (?veii giv-* it llie aulhenlicat ion 
which WMS necc;ssary for its ncgt’u:iatit>n. I m.a'd iu>t tt II vou how' si verelv it 
would have operated uj>on tiu; wdiole h»)ijse of Jaffiir Ally Kliaun and all if>. 
numc'rcjus dependants. Papi*r in their hands would rertaiiil\’ imt have lic-e;; 
St. negoriable as in the b.'i tP of oIIkus, ami tin; la'ceipt and Ir.in.der of it 
would beyond all dt'seriplion liave multiplied the impositions to whi. h flu \ 
are alrc'ady subject. I'lie oi ders from the Cauirt of Dir. ct* »rs - -if they are 
not permitted totally to abrogate the late Regulations of this ( jov<‘rn me i t.. 
should at h: ist produce some modifh'alh)n ol liu'in ami eiiiellv in favoi c? 
the family at Moorshedabad. f fiavt;, hown*ver, n(» such hopes —lor Mac plici - 
son boasts of tin; measure as a concc;aled, but elb't'tual and permaiK'.nt 
reduc:tion of their stipends, and Larkins wdielhf*r he possesst's or not tl»e 
wisdom and virtue of Cato certainly possesses ail his inflecibility ami 
obduracy. 

To temper policy with humanity ami justice to meliorate; its profoundest 

38 
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platjs by a geiK'ral spirit of honevolen* *; re<juir<!S an expanse of heart an 
extent of rapacity that is the lot of few men. By most people here the 
subject of (hi* eiK-losed letters from the Beeguin would be considered as totally 
unworthy ol reganl — they would perhaps be unintelligible. To you I send 
thi-m in full conviction that tlu; rights which they contend for will not be 
overlooked, and that you will be able to provide for their sacred observance 
without any injury to the interest of the public. 

'I he public are disposed to consider and they should not b«* undeceived 
the late Resolutions of the Court of Directors as a fair tender to them of the 

payment of all their i>resent debt. I know that in fact it is not so for 

a'-cording to the proffered rate of exchange of i.v. Sd. the Current Rupee 
compared with ye usual rate of exchange of 2 s. the Current Rupee one-sixth 
of the debt is actually withhehl. I know loo that the offer is otherwise 
fallacious, for that it cannot possiliU' operate to a greati;r amount than that 
of the unrcinitlad i)roperty of I'airopeans, which certainly does not amount 
to lu arly 0 ciurrs. 

But the malives are not injuied, for most of them purcha.sed the paper 
at 30 per cent, discount and they will now be .able to sell It at 25 per cent, 
di.scnunt. h'inding so advantageous a sale for I’t. of their paper they 
uill set an additional valui- on the rcmaind(.*r, upheld by the conlidence 
delusive or not, that th<* Company h.ive fairly offered to pay their debts, 
and that they havi- not offen d what they' are not able to |)eiform. 'fhi.s 
contidence so beiietlcial in its probable etfects will be lasting if the Board 
modify their late regulations and make the usual issues from their rreasury ; 
it will be totally ih stroyed if those issues are stopped, for madne.-^s itsidf can 
III VI I think that the Company really i>o.s.sess the desire and the ability to 
pay their existing di bis whilst by an act of severity and injustice they 
are contrarting new ones, ffne of our Jurymen is ag.iin sick — I see no end 

to this cursed business except one of them should die or run away one 

or other of whieh Go|)ee .\azir ;ind his worthy Compeer will probably effect. 
For my s< nlimenls of this business I refer you to the em losed j>aper which 
I })< gan in hopes that it might overtake the Ring Goor^c, and relinquished 
upon a friend 1 oming in and assuring me th.it it could not. My* sentiments 
are unaltered, though if I h.id now time to write upon the subject I should 
pcrh.ips expiess them in more dispassionate terms — for a combination of 
events which you could not control has I fear condemned vou to the 
support of Mr. M . 

Palmer is dissatisfied both with Mr. Maepherson and Harper. He once 
conceived the wish of making if jiossible a new Resident. The attempt 
was dangerous whilst such men as F’etrie and Murray were on the spot to 
have filled the c ffice. He has likewise endeavoured to engage the General 
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in the support of the Nabol* in a visit to his country and in tin* giMnnal 
patronage of his interests and concerns. I'his the Governor has imuh 
dreach'd. 'To oppose (‘ffet tually the attempt lu‘ has I believe ass<^(*iated 
himself with Stewart — Riving to him the soK; management of the revenue 
of the Province*, and rc.scrving to himself the exclusive' patronage of Ond and 
its Dependencies. 

In an arrangement which had the b< nelit of (iordon ior its principal 
object, and in w liicli Davi«‘s insisted on and secured his own rights I who 
was haj)pil\ phici tl be tween tlieni both obtainer! jnumotion without a single 
effort. After an absence of nine montlis 1 w< nt to thank Macjjln r-on for 
this act of justicM!. lie distressed me b\’ the prit^ritv ol audience wilii 
which he distinguished me, ami by its length. I!tr told nu^ that lie had 
invariably found in your friends stionger support and truer attachment 
than in his own He detailed to me all ihc^ instances of lirinness decisi<)n 
and plain tK*aling by whicli be had maintained liimself in his (iovernmeiit 
since be first acceecl to it — assuring iiu! th.it it was by the sole inlhn.'n^ e 
of these manly cpialities that be had didcated the aits and d.ingerous 
designs of Lord Macartney. He la gretted with the bemignitv c:>f a saint 
the wild attempts of that weak liut well inUrntiom d man Major Palmer’^* — 
wlio, says lie, in opposing me opj>os(is all the mea.snres of Mr. Hastings — 
which at laicknow in parlicular it Ii.is bc:en my invariable ol)jt;cL to maintain 
ami pur*-ue. !!<• vvislied that 1 c:v)uld put myself near the Gi neral and 
lounteract th<* designs ot tliosc \\'\io would induce Idin to inicifere in the 
.iflairs of Oud. I valued too much inv own I'aSf, inde[>enden<^e ami la.'put.a- 
lioii to sacrilicc: tliem to tln! intrigues of anv inernlxr ot the present 
fjovernment fi*orn all ol win ) in I purposely k-.'ep m\'.:>elt al..> )f — to v»>n 1 

communicate this eonv( rsatioii l.>ut to no one else* — -lor I h.iv'e never sought 
nor lias any p:. rson a right to lo.icl me with a conlideiica*, whieh mav' i i 
the* slightest degre e: diminish or counti ract //rut with which yon honored 
me and wliich it is iny utmost h.ippim ss to possess. I have: mue ii nun'e 
1. 1 say but liave not lim^. . It is absolutely m ia.-.ssary for the: credit and 
») ippim ss of f J. fb Sing, that lie sliould tire. We* shall have* much 
dilliculty in < fl\ eting his dischargej - b)r t'noiigh tliey are not generous 
enotigli to give him propt-r encouragement ami support, they too well 
know his woitli to aeec^pt his re:signation. 'rhe:y think iiim inaile cjf gold 
and are all unwilling to U3.se him before tliey have me;Ited him. This design 
(1 mean of his resignation) no utlier Kiiropean 1 believe yet knows excerpt 
myself. Remember me most giatefnlly'^ to Mrs. IIasting.s. 

Let h I know tliat by John Palmer who warnt in the George 1 

♦ /.<*., P.nmcr. Frejin 1777 tu 178J, Military St-cictaiy to the Governor. S«:e Grier. 

Op. cit., p.p. 80-81 . 
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plans by a general spirit of benevolence requires an expanse of heart an 
extent of capacity that is the lot of few men. By most people here the 
subject of thecnclo.sed letters from the Bcegum would be considered as totally 
unworthy of regard — they would perhaps be unintelligible. To you 1 send 
them in full conviction that the rights which they contend for will not be 
overlooked, and that you will be able to provide for their sacred observance 
without any injury to the interest of the public. 

The public are disposed to consider and they should not be undeceived 
the late Resolutions of th<^ Court of Directors as a fair tender to them of the 
payment of all their present debt. 1 know that in fact it is not so — for 
according to the proffered rate of exchange of 15 . 8</. the Current Rupee 
compared with ye usual rate of exchange of 2jr. the Current Rupee one-sixth 
of the debt is actually withhehl. I know too that the offer is otherwise 
fallacious, for that it cannot possibly operate to a greater amount than that 
of the tinremilted properly of Europeans, which certainly tloes not amount 
to nearly 6 crores. 

Hut the natives are not injured, for most of them purchased the paper 
at 30 per cent, discount and they will now be able to sell it at 25 per cent, 
discount, binding so advantageous a sale for Ft. of their paper they 
will set an additional value on the remainder, uphold by the confidence 
delusive or not, that the Company h.ive fairly offered to pay their debts, 
and that they have not offered what they are not .able to perform. This 
confidence so beneficial in its probable effects will be lasting il the Board 
modify their late regulations and make the usual issues from their Treasury: 
it will be tot, ally destroyed if those issues are stopped, for madne.ss itself can 
never think that the Company really jiossess the desire and the ability to 
pay their existing <iebts whilst by an act of severity and injustice they 
are contracting new ones. One of our Jurymen L again sick — I see no end 
to this cursed business excejit one of them should die or run away — one 
or other of which Gopce Nazir and his worthy Compeer will probably effect. 
For mv sentiments of this bu.siness I refer you to the enclosed paper which 
1 began in hopes Ih.at it might overtake the King George, and relinquished 
upon a friend coming in and assuring me that it could not. My sentiments 
are unaltered, though if I had now time to write upon the subject I should 
(^j^pross them in more ilispassionate terms ^ for a combination of 
events which you could not control has I fear condemned you to the 
support of Mr. M . 

Palmer is dissatisfied both with Mr. Maepherson and Harper. He once 
conceived the wish of making if po.^sible a new Resident. The attempt 
was dangerous v hilst such men as Petrie and Murray were on the spot to 
have filled the office. 1 has likewise endeavoured to engage the General 
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in the support of the Nabob in a visit to his country and in the general 
patronage of his interests and concerns. This the Governor has much 
dreaded. To oppose effectually the attempt he has I believe associated 
himself with Stewart — giving to him the sole management of the revenue 
of the Province, and reserving to himself the exclusive patronage of Oud and 
its Dependencies. 

In an arrangement which had the benefit of (jordon for its principal 
object, and in which Davies insisted on and secured his own rights I who 
was happily placed between them both obtained promotion without a single 
effort. After an absence of nine months 1 w( nt to thank Maepherson for 
this act of justice. He distressed me by ^the priority of audience with 
which he distinguisln d me, and by its length. He told me that he had 
invariably found in your friends slrongt^r support and truer attachment 
than in his own He detailed to me all the instanctrs of firmness decision 
and plain dealing by which he had maintained himself in his Government 
since he first accced to it — assuring me th.it it was by the sole influeni-e 
of these manly qualities that he had defeated the arts and dangerous 
designs of Lord Macartney. He regretted with the benignity of a saint 
the wild attempts of that weak but well intentioned man Major Palmer* — 
who, says he, in opi)osing me opposes all the measures of Mr. Hastings — 
which at Lucknow in parlicular it has been my invariable object to maintain 
and j)ursue. He wished tliat 1 could put myself near the General and 
counteract the clesigns of those who would induce 1dm to interfere in the 
affairs of Oud. I valued too much iny own ease, independence and reputa- 
tion to sacrifice them to the intrigues of any meinl)(*r (.>f the present 
Government — from all of whom I purposely keep myself al.)of — to you I 
communicate this convt rsation but to no one else — for I have never s(jught 
nor has any person a right to load me with a confidence, which may in 
the slightest degree diminish or counti ract that with which you honored 
me and which it is my utmost happiness to possess. I have much more 
to say but have not lime. It is absolutely necessary for the credit and 
happint;ss of G. G. Sing, that he should retire. We shall have much 
difficulty in effecting his discharge — for though tliey are not generous 
enough to give him proper encouragement and support, they toi> well 
know his worth to accept his resignation. They think him made of gold 
and are all unwilling to lose him befi>re tlu;y have melted him. rhis design 
(I mean of his resignation) no other European I believe yet knows except 
myself. Remember me most gratefully to Mrs. Hastings. 

Let h.. r know that by John Palmer who went in the King George 1 


♦ William Palmer. From 1777 to 17821 Military Secretary to the Governor. See Grier. 
Op. cit., p.p. 80-81. 
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sent her a piece of worked muslin and some small pearls — and that by the 
Eagle Packet, I sent her another piece of worked muslin under the charge of 
Mr. Baxter, a shopkeeper. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

Geo. Nesbitt Thompson. 


No. 3. 

I'o Mrs. Hastings. Fort William, 

The 2 ^th February 1785. 

Dear & Hond. Madam, 

1 received the favor of your letter, dated the 14th September 1784, about 
two hours ago. Your orders shall he most faithfully and zealously attended 
to. Tilt' moment, I received your letter, 1 sfMit for Munney Beegutrds Vakeel, 
w'ho has just tiow left me. I acquainted him with the orders I had reetdved 
from you, and asked him to tell me honestly wln ther he belie ved that the 
B<‘egum would make good her <‘ngag(‘ments. lie assured me that she would 
the moment her reduced salary was restored to her. We shall write to her 
to-morrow on the subject, and shall leave no steps nnattempted to bring this 
business to a spe<!dy and favorabhr conclusion. Much caul ion and seeresy, 
however, will be necessary in the conduct of it, not only frcmi the difficulties 
which attend every negociation with a person in Inn* situation, but from the 
spirit of persecution and malicious enquiry which at present pre vails througli- 
out the settlemcmt. A proof of which you will find in the lette r which 1 have 
just now written to Mr. Hastings, and to which I take' the liberty of referring 
you for want of time to writer another on the same subject — the Mansfield is 
clispatched and 1 am apprehensive that this packet may not overtake her. 

Mr. Hastings on his departure among the other proofs of his regard for 
me was pleased to honor me with the charge of all your favorites. He could 
not have conferred on me a trust which I should have accepted with more 
pride or pleasure. Believe me, dear Madam, I will endeavour to deserve it. 
For I do not know a lady in the world, to whom I owe so much gratitude, or 
for whom I have so great an esteem. I beg you will pardon the liberty I 
take in telling you so, and believe that I .should not presume to speak so 
plainly were not the thickness of the whole globe betwern us. I request you 
will be so obliging as to make my compliments to Mrs. Motle, and with the 
utmost gratitude and respect. 

I have the honor to be, 

Dear Madam, 

Your most obliged and most obedt. humble servant. 
Geo. Nesbitt Thompson. 
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No. 4. 


Fort William, 

The 2 ^tk February 1785. 


Dear Sir, 

'I'he Companys packet containing Mr. Pitt's Bill anti sent by way of Add: MSS. 
Bijssora was r(*ccived about an hour ago from Bombay. Then* is a bare 
possibility tliat a letter may yet overtake the Mansfield, and in that hope 1 
write. First, let me congratulate yon, which 1 do from my soul, upon the 
re-establishment of Mrs. Ha.stings’ health, and not only you but all my 
countrymen upon the estimation in which they hold her character ; for surely 
such an act of justice is as honoral)le to them as to her. As to yoursell, my 
dear Sir, it is with inexpressible pleasure 1 find that though all your friends 
in Kngland wished you to slay h( re another y( ar, they havt- taken no sl(ips 
which could make it your duty to do so; ami that you return to th(‘ii 
undiminished esteem ; and, I flatter m)sclf, to the possession of those honor*' 
which cannot but be pleasing even to exalted minds when tiny artr confes- 
sedly the reward of virtue. 

To lessen the size of his packet Major Sci lt had sent Mrs Hastings' 
letter in sheets with no other cover than that which enclosed his 
Larkins and I have sealed it up, and (No. i) return it. Se eing, lu)wev(T, a 
piece of muslin, we looked for tlu directions concerning it, and found them 
in tlic last sheet, ^^’e have taken a t < py (»f thenmand of the instrm tions 
winch immediately prect?de and follow it, and shall carefully attcMul to 
them all. 

I wish I could wdth any degree of certainty explain to you the real 
motives or tendency of Mr. Macphersoids measures, since your departure 
You perhaps foresaw them all — to me they were unexpected and surprizing ; 
almost the first of his public acts was the reduction of half Tui ium ’s C.'orps, 
and the whole of Polhills. 'hhe first I tiiought was totally incompatible 
with the assurances which he had given to 'rurner, and the second with 
those which you had given to the Prince. Tire Ialt( r act indeed to my 
mind makes a mockery of all that’s serious in the compacts aiul nrgoeiations 
between state and state. Whilst Anderson was earneslh contending with 
Sindia on the part of our Government that the Prince should not pr(jcee<l 
to the presence of his father unless attended by a particular corps, the 
Government itself almost forgetting that there wms such a man as the Prince, 
without any previous intimation or provision, and as a matter of mere 
domestic regulation, annihilate the corps, and leave him disgraced and 
unprotected to the mercy of those who may be disposed to shew him any. 

Such is the light in which this measure appears to me unacquainted as 
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I am with those qualifications which may possibly have accompanied it. 
It is I am we ll aware attended with a considerable saving to tlie Company, 
and that I know will reconcile the just and liberal minds of our rulers to 
any art. It will make the reduction of Eaton's and Hogan's Corps exalted 
virtues. 

Gunga Govind Sing has already become the object of persecution. 
The instigators of it are Nobkissen, Ram Chunder Sein, Suddeer-u-Dein, 
Ram Rullon, Gopee Nazir and others. One of the means to which they 
have had recourse for this purpose is the revival of the charges against 
Ghuolam AshrufT. This man you may recollect was apprehended about 
two years ago on a suspicion of forgery. In the course of his examination 
he attc'mpted to criminate Praun Kishun, but failed. He was committed 
to tlu^ Fort for furllier trial, and lay there unnoticed till about the time 
of your departure. You then moved that he should be sent to Mohuminud 
Reeza Khan, but the other m<?mbers withheld their oj>inion and consequently 
nothing was done. It is now' conceived that Ghwolam Ashruff may still 
be made the instrumc‘nt of injuring Gunga Govind Sing, and in that hope 
his enemies have rontrivi'd to bring the business before the Roard — the 
Beard have re ferred it to Sir Jno. Day, and he is determined to recommend 
the prosecution of Ghwolam Ashrulf in ye. Supreme Court — no doubt 
expecting that in tin- inv<‘stigation of his guilt, that of Praun Kishun will 
be established. Mr. Stables rejoices heartily though secretly in his imagined 
triumph, and thinks he has the Dew'an upon the hip. Maepherson, whose 
tongue drops honey ii])on this as upon every other occ?ision, has no heart, 
nor perhaps inclination to oj^pose the mischief. They are, however, all 
deceived. Gunga Govind Sing I am convinced has nothing to apprehend 
from the trial of Glnvolam Ashruff and it will redound to his own credit, 
and the confusion of his enemies. I have frequently conversed upon the 
subject with Mr. Hyde, wlio in the sincerity of his attachment to you, as 
in all his other acts proves the goodness of his character. 

Cow per, I am glad to tell you, has conducted himself with great honor 
and moderation in the committee, and is upon principle the firmest of all 
Gunga Govind 's friends. He says he found him in office and will maintain 
him in it, as long as he performs its duties. 

I have not heard of or from Palmer since your departure. 

I eiiclose you the copies of two letters from Jas. Anderson. The 
originals I delivered to Mr. Maepherson. I am not yet without iny expecta- 
tions that Sir Jno. Day may be prevailed on to alter his opinion with respect 
to thc' trial of Ghwolam AshrulfT — for it is certainly not well grounded. 
The crime deservc's punl.shment ; but will not I am convinced receive it 
frem any of the Engli>h law's now' in f’orce against forgery. Some of the 
judges are even of opinl'in that the statutes do not extend to this country 
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— and if they do, there is in none of them to be found a descri[)tion of the 
particular offence with which Ghwolain Ashruff stands charged. A trial 
thenffore in your Supreme Court will liberate Ghvvolarn Ashruff who is 
guility, and serve only to a|)pall Hraun Kishun who is frc(\ Sir Jno. Day 
ought to advise the Board to order Col. Hampton to send the prisoner 
to your Fauzdarry, and to signify in the return to the Habeas Corpus that 
he has done so in obedience to the orders of the Board. I'liis you know 
under the late act would be a full justification of Col. Hampton, and would 
obviate much future contention. 1 enclose you No. 5 — a string of charges 
against GungaGovind which has been delivered to Mr. Maepherson in the 
name of Ghwolam Ashruff. The Persian is supposed to have been written 
by Sudder-u-Dein, the English translation by Ram Rutton. It is an artful 
composition, and in the coiulu.sion of several of it*s periods puts me in 
mind of the Delenda est Carthago. Gunga (lovind tells me with much 
pleasantry that Mr. Maepherson by way of comforting him (h sired him lo 
be of good cheer— for that he should not be hung. 

One of the aligator, pear trees is dead. 1 he horses are all well ; 
50 are the birds, and Scleina. They contribute more than any thing that 
is now left in Bengal to my happiness — you may be sure therefore that 
I shall not neglect them. 

I have the honor to be, 

Dear Sir, 

Your most obliged and grateful servant, 
Gko. Nksbh i Thompson. 

Mrs. Motte^s letter was received exactly as it is returned. Not a word 
of it has been read except tlie direction for that was sufficient to announce 
the writer and make it sacred. 

No. 2. — No one Iutc has seen except Larkins and myself. 


No. 


5 - 


Sr. Hklkna, 


The 20th April 1785. 


My dear Thompson, 

I bog your honor of you to introduce the young gentleman who will be 
your hearer of this to my friends and yours ; — to Mr. McPherson of course. 
He is the son of Mr. Bassett om? of your principal inhabitants of this place, and 
Mr. Corneille at whose instance I give yon this trouble, gives him an extra- 
ordinary good charge. 

Yours affectionately, 

W. Hastings. 
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npHE follovvinir dnrumunts belonging to the. Orme Collection at the India» 
OHice, Record Department, were copied for the late Dr. C. R. Wilson. 
As so many historical Bengal names are mentioned, I think the papers are 
worth placing on permanent record in Bengal Past and Present. 

Waltkr K. Firmingkr. 


No. I. 

September the nth 1727. 

The Relation giv'^en by the people of Ally Rajah’s Ship who arrived at 
Cannanore this F.vening in Forty two days from Jiiddah leaving it the 30th of 
July 1727. 

On their arrivall at Jiuldali th<* 7th of April!, they found their Ship 
Mar^arett belonging to Rolx rt Adams Esqr. and in Twe nty days after 
arrived the Pr'mee George from Bengali. The M argarett luid done all her 
business the beginning of June, embarkt such Goods as were not Sal» abltr 
and all the mon<‘y. the Ship went a little vva} out and w^is in a readyness to 
Saih*, Mr. Hill ctca. on an Invitation from Messrs. Dalgleish and Frankland 
went ashore purposing to tak<' their leave of tliem. At about Noon, the time 
of dining tlH r<‘ run a Rc'port that two Lascarrs had been Murdtrred on board 
the Sliips, and w ere found Floating : another such like Occasion had been 
Spread some days before of our killing the Lascarrs, and on Complaint made 
to the Governoiir and Codgee, tliey said they wanted proof to do Justice, and 
whe n the aforesaid t-ascairs were carried to the Codgee*, the Governour sent 
to him to f xaniiiK' Strictly liow' this hapiu*d, and let him know' what ought to 
done, the former therefore sent for all the Gentlemen, who b< ing at Dinner 
did not go, and a person told the Codgec they Slighted the Message 
and Refused coming to him. Of this he gave immediate Notice to the 
(fovernour declaring (as his Opinion) that death deserved death and 
orders were directly given to FZxecute it, which the Turks did in the mosb*' 
Ouel manner on the Gentlemen as they were altogether in the House of 
(.'apt. Dalgleish to the Number of Six or Seven Whites and two black, 
plundering all they found. Benjamin Adams concealed himself for about 
two hours, and then run naked into the Streets, w^here a Turk stopt him, 
gave him his own Coat, and Sent him on board the Ship ; The Governour of 
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Juddah after comitting these Barbaritys and having secured the Ships with 
three or four hundred Turks, gave Notice thereof to the Frincipall Man at 
Mccha, who repaired forthwith to the Governour blamed his proceedings ; 
And ft appearing that about Forty thousanri Dollars had been taken froru the 
House, he ordered full Rtstilution to be made, an account taken in the 
Presence of three Surat Nocquedah's,t with Ally Rajah*?, the Governour pecsple 
and some of the Merchants from the shore, and then dcliv(*rcd evt ly thing 
in full to the persons of each Sliip respe ctively taking Rer* ii>ls of their 
having the W'hole and tlien wdthdrttw the Turks after being aboard eight days, 
but forbid our people to Stirr hill the Granti Seigniour’s pleasure was known 
to whom he had wrote f<jr orders. 

The money of each Ship was kt‘pt «m board and iht: Chests sealed by 
the Governoiir*s people ; ‘ Tis Said the I'rince George haci about oiu^ Hundred 
and edglity thousand Dollars, and the Mar^areit h'ighty thousand Do. exclu- 
sive of some Goods not disposed of. The Lasrarr^ wimt all away, -o that the 
Prince George has not above d'hiity Mtm, and the M arfraret t Sixteen. A 
Small time after, a Long boat from the latter being obscivod to Sound tire 
Port, the Governour Suspecting they might attempt going away, brought all 
their Sails ashore to prevent them, and forbiil any boats going to each otIu‘r, 
but they might go ashore and come off as they pleasi d. 

Mahmud Ally on his return from the I lodger endeavoured to gett the 
Ships released, but tire principall Man from Media, assured liirn, he could not 
answer it as he had wrote to the Grand Se.igniour, nor incic cmI was he certain 
(as the principall men were destroyed) if those rt rnaining hatl Skill or 
honesty enough to Carry them to th(*ir Owners, and if the}' nriscarried the 
blame W'ould be laid on him, and for which he might bi* I^yable to Sutler 
Death. The above is the best Account we could gelt having no Letters from 
any of our people at Juddah ; 'tis probable, it may not be t xact in every Cir- 
cumstance, but the Tradgicall part We think cannot be doubted. 

No. 2. 

September the 13/// >727- 

The Serw^an of Ally Rajahs Juddah Ship coming here gives tlu' following 
relation of what hapned to the Ships Prince George and Mat garttt, and of 
the Murdering the Gentlemen belonging thereto, Vizt. 

That the Barbarity was Committed on Tuesday the 6th Jun(? about noon, 
by the Mobb and Seritfs people that w^as in the Town of Juddah without 
orders of any one, for the Codgee. having Sent for the Engii.sh, and they 
Refusing to come at his Summons, he w-as heaial to Say what shall I do with 

f Nakedars — customs officials. 
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these people, \vho kill and do as they please, and will not come to me when 
sent for; upon which they Run to the House, and told our people they must 
citlu r turn their Religion or dye, and then begun their Cruelty ; of which the 
Bashaw or Governour having Notice, came in person to tlie House, Dispersed 
the Mobb and ordered people on hoard to take Care of the Ships, and pub- 
lished orders that every thing should be restored, or he would punish those 
who should detain and accordingly did chastize Several! and intended to 
have sent the Ships away, but the ScrifI* of Mecha came within eight or Ten 
days, who has half the Customs of the Port and advised the r3ashavv not to 
Suffer the Ships to Sail till they had both wuote the Grand Scigniour, to 
know' his pleasure he not having Power to Stop or release at his Will, 
without hazarding his head, and ’ivvas reported the Bashaw intended to write 
the (jovernours of Bombay and Bengali of what had bapned, that they might 
appoint proper ])eople to receive the Ships. 

No. 3 . 

Copy o( a Letter Superseribe<l at Mocha. Copy of a letter to Constanti- 
nople to be opened by the English (ienllemiMi. 

Honoble Sir, 

I was ( P^ployed by licence of the Company of Merchants of England 
Trading to the East Indias, as Master of the Ship Marfrarett belonging to 
Robert Adams Esqr Chief of I'ellichcrry for the East India Company and Mr. 
'I hoinas Hill supra cargo to tliis port c.»f Juildah, We arrived here the lOlh of 
March with a pre^per Cargo from Ihmgall for this {)lace, We \\t*rv. very well 
received by the Bashaw and Zciiff and Merchants and all encouragement of 
Tra<]<‘ grante d ns wo could t^xpcct, at our Imst coining here, VJc took a House 
for the more Conv<'niePcy of our Affairs, where W'e lived without any Molesta- 
tion, all tlie time our bi ing here and unlill all our Goods w'cre disposed off to 
our Saltisfaction, An<l by the first Instant most of cmr Treasure was on board 
and evc iy thing ready to Saile, Mr. Hill sent every thing on board from his 
own House and Stayed with Mi ssrs. Frankland and Dalgicish Supra Cargoes of 
ti e Pyi7ice Gcorcre at their Lodgings, where unfortunately on the 6 th Instant 
Mr. I'hoinas Hill Supra Cargo Mr. William Morcom Purser and Edmund 
Moriarly (junru r all belonging to Ship A! argarett were murdered by the 
Mobb, as to the particulars as 1 w'as on board 1 refer your Lordship to Mr. 
Fullerton who w'as present wdien the Misfortune hapned and Miraculously 
escaped with life, when the Accident hapned Mr. Hill had by him about Ten 
thousand Juddah Dollars in Venetini Gold which was all carried away by the 
Mobb, but by the good conduct and <lillegance of Bekir Bashaw of this place 
have recov'^red and received about half what was lost, and the Bashaw assures 
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me he’ll recov(T wh:it is wanting and Dispatch the Ship in all due time to serve 
her passage to the Mallahar Coast, The Insurrection was so sudden that the 
Murder was comitted before the Bashaw had tlic least Noli e of it, and I btdieve 
was tiot in his power to prevent it, tlur whole Affair was rransacted and over 
in less than half an hour, and by all his proceedings 1 have reason to bidieve 

the Bashaw was Very Sorry for what hapned I am now to acquaint your 

Lordship the reason the Mobb pretend for tlieir proctuulings, first of all ’tis 
necessary to know, that the Ships in India belonging to the Knglish are 
maned with the Nativcis, Some Moors and Some Portuguezir Criiristians (the 
Officers always Kiirop(‘ans; the whole complement of Men belonging to the 
Alar^arett was about Kiglity five. Fifty of which weri' Moors with a proper 
Officer, w’ho always behM^ e<l tlieinsclv* s Very w'ell aboard, and w(‘ ii^ed thetn 
Civilly, after our Arrivall here tliey hapned to be Sickly and at dilb rent times 
five or six of them died & as they were Musselmen the rest buried them after 
llieir owm manner and being Strangers and not accpiainted with the* place, 
instead of Carrying them ashore (as usual) Buried them upon Small Islainls 
which arc sometimes overflowm, tk. as I suppose their graves not Vieing Very 
deep, the Water washed away the Sand it discovered some of the Dead 
bodi<*s to the Fisln'nnen that came that way, th(‘y imediatt ly wamt ashore and 
Noised it about Fowai, that the Fnglish murdered tlic Musselrnt ii on board 
then'r Ships, and sent them ashore on desolate Isl uids wdiere they lay unburied, 
Complaint was made to the Bashaw', wdio told them he would t ncpiiro almut 
it, and accordingly s<!nt for th<‘ Moor Officers and some other people aboard 
w'ho told tluMii that all the Musselmen on board the M argiircl t had always been 
used Very w t^ll, anil lliat tlie people w ho were Dt'ad died a Nairn all death, an 1 
that tliev w'trre buried with all the Ceremony they w'ere Ma'^b rs of, and as wi if 
as the Natuie of the Ground would permilt, the Bashaw told them if any 
died on board for the future they Must send them ashore to be biiiicti. 

It hapned that the day Mr. Hill d<''^igncd to i nme on board in order lo 
sail, in tlu- morning one of the Moor men died, and According to the Bashaws 
order we simt him asliore to bo buried, as soon as the Corps w'as lauded the 
Mobb 4ot about it and t^very man ready to give his Judgement, sn\nr. said his 
neck was I)roke others liis I.egs and Arms, others tltat his Fyes were put out 
& in grnerall all agret d that In; was murdcnal, away tlu-y carry the dead body 
to the Bashaw for Justice, and not n'ceiving a Satlisfactoiy answer, nothing 
would serve them but their mvii revengi*. and so they began the Massacre 
as beforcmcntioiK'd, this is matti^r of Fact and all I know' of the Affair, which 
I thought to acquaint your Lordship of. 


JUDDAH, 

June the 22nd 1727. 


} 


I am with the greatest respect 
Your Lordships most obedient Humble Servant, 
. Cha: gray. 
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No. 4. 

Translate of a letter from Abu Becker Bashaw of Juddah Addressed to 
the English Chief at Mocha. 

Sir, 

I write this Letter to inform you what has hapned to the English at my 
port of Juddah, which the like was never before, in Mr. HilTs Ship they killed 
one of iht'ir Lasrarrs who was a Musselman and their Servant and burnt out 
his Ejes, and brought him ashore ii^to the City, not being affraid of the 
Government, or ashamed of the Action, (Such things are not Suffered among 
Musselmen, and by their own fault were the Occation of the Misfortune which 
followed and no ways proceeded from me) which, wdien the Musselmen saw they 
rose up in Arn^s without my Consei^t or knowledge, for they were not my 
Soldiers but the Mobb, and went to the Houses of the Captains of both Ships 
and killed them, Mr. Fiankland and a Purser, and Carried away what Goods 
they found in tlndr Houses, as Soo!i as I heard of it, I sent niy Officers to 
lake care of lliem, but befoie they came, the Mobb had tak('n alniest every- 
thing an ay & Killed the peoph* all in le ss than half an hour. What Goods 
and money w<‘rc SicAvii away I will take Care to get back again, like-wise 
the ready money which was Sixty one Tliousant Dollars somi‘ (jold, Baflas* 
and othe r Goods nhich I have with Mr Fullerton thc^ Purser taken an Account 
of, I have n covered a great deal and there is but little remaining, I will take 
Care that nothing is lost, the goods and money that I have re< overed had 
delivered to Captain Grey and Mr FuIh*rton Purstrr to Captain Dalgleish, but 
afterwards thought prope r to keep them at my own house hi Ing apprehensive 
they were not Safe at the lOnglish House, and shall keep them till I hear from 
you to deliver t lu m to your Attorney I d<‘sire you will favour me with an 
Answer. 


JUDD.AH, 

June the 2.2nd 1727. 





I anj &c., 
Cha : GRAY. 


No. 5. 

Mr. Dickenson's answer to the foregoing. 

I received your Letter, and 'tis with a great deal of Sorrow and Concern 
that 1 read the Tradgicall Account )^ou give of the Murder of so many 
English Gentlemen at your Port in so Barbarous and Cruel manner, to whom 
on their Airivall you promised Protection, being at the time when both our 
Nations are at Peace and Amity, no man alive can ever believe the truth 
of what you assert for your peoples committing this cruel Action, I am sure 
the English are never guilty of such barbaritys as you mention in your Letter 
but admitting they were, they would never be so foolhardy as to send them 

^ A kind of Calico. 
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ashore in the Mussciman Country to be exposed to Publick View, Tis Certain 
that what your Soldiers alledge, and the Excuse you make for it, has not the 
least Glimpse of Probability, It must have been a premeditated thing 
contrived by some treacherous and ill designing Men who Sett the people on 
to do an unheard of Piece of Villany, your own Letter confesses that the 
pretence was only on Mr. HiU’s Ship, what reason covdd they give for 
murdering Captain Dalglcish, Mr. Frankland &ca. they were people of 
Fashion and great Men, that deserved not such treatment at the Grand 
Seigniours Port, and though you return their Effects what Satlisfaction can 
you make for the lives of so many Men, I shall take car<‘ to lett the King of 
Great Brittain be informed of this Barbarous Massacre, Ik* I doubt not will 
find a means to get Sattisfaction for the loss of so many of his Subjects, I 
received with yours a Letter from Captain Gray of Mr. Hill’s Ship with a 
Relation of the whole affair, he does not lay tlu' blame on you but says it 
was done in so sudden a manner that he believes you know nothing of it, 
’till it was over, 1 therefore hope you will do us Justice and lind out the 
Murderers that they may receive the punishment according to the heinoiisness 
of their Crime, I hope before this you have recovered all their Effects, and 
will take Care that' nothing is lost which [ I ] desire you to deliver to Captain 
Gray and Mr. Fullerton, who I know to be Very good Men and I appoint 
them Attorneys to receive every thing that belongs to the Ships, and who 
I expect you will protect from further insults and take Care to see them and 
all their Effects Safely on board, and permitt the Ships to ctnne away as 
soon as you receive this that they may Save the Monsoon and not loose 
their passage by being detained too long. 

Mocha, ^ I am &c., 

July the iith 1727. j Fkas. Dickinson. 


No. 6. 

An Account of the Massacre of Mr. Thomas Hill, Mr. Robert Frankland 
&ca., at Juddah in June or July, 1727. By Mr. Bonnell at Surat. 

Some of tlie Lascarrs belonging to Mr. Adam’s Ship A/ar^arett his 
Brother Mr. Thomas Hill being Supra Cargoe, and Captain Gray Commander 
asked leave of Mr. Hill to stay and go to Hodgi : he having finished his 
affairs, and near Sailing from thence denyed them ; on which they corn- 
plained to the Bashaw, who enquiring the Cause thereof Sent them on 
board ship again Mr. Hill refusing to let them stay. 

Out of the said Ship Severall of the Lascarrs dyed and the Serang 
buried them on the Small Sand on the road, which when [ it ] was known 
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Occasioned a Rumour that ihe Captain had beat them, of which they dyed, 
and buried tfiem there to keep it private, complaint thereof was made to 
the I5ashaw, who sent for the Serang and asked him way he buried the 
Lascarr tliere, and not on tlie shore, he replyed they were poor, and could 
not be at the charge to bury them ashore, however, the Bashaw ordered, if 
any more dyed he should bring them ashore and bury them. 

On the day Mr. Hill intended! to go on board and Saile one of his 
Lascarrs dyed, and they carryed him ashore to bury him, when the Corps 
was landed, the Mobb rose, and said the English had Murdered him, and 
they lifted up the Sheet that Covered tlu' Corps and said ile had been beat 
on tin; head, then they carryed the Corps to the Bashaw’s house complaining 
that the English had killed him, the Bashaw made enquiry into the matter, 
and found that their Complaint was false and groundless, but instead of 
calmly and mildly reproving the Mobb was very angry with them, and drove 
them away from him in a Passion, this enraged the Mobb who took up the 
Dead Corps, resolving to carry it to Mr. Hill who wets at Mr. Frankland’s 
House at dinner taking his leave, intending after dinner to go on board and 
Saile, as the Mobb carryi?d the Corps along, they melt Severall of the 
Soldiers, that come down to guard the Roads, that tlie Merchants might not 
be molested by the Buadoos (alias wild Arabs Robbers) who asked what 
was the matter the mobb replyed the Englishmen had killed a Mussclman 
of which th<.*y complained to the Bashaw who reje^cted their Complaint, and 
took the part of tlu! English Cofleers against them, this so incenstxl the 
Soldiers, that they in gre^at numbers Joyned the Mobb i mediately and went 
along with them with the Corps to Mr. Fraukland’s house. Mr. Frankland, 
Mr. Ilill &ca. Gentlemen being at dinner heard a great Noise at the door 
to know the meaning of such a disturbance as they opened the door the 
Mobb rushed in and kilh d the two Gentlemen at the door, and ran up 
stairs and fell upon the rest of Gentlemen Mr. Frankland jumped down and 
in the fall broke his thigh, then they imediately killed him, they also killed 
Captain Dalgleish and four or live more, but Mr. Fullerton and the: Linguister 
hid themselves, and escaped, Mr, Hill was not killed outright, but was 
wounded in many places, Surviving two or three days after the Massacre 
was over the Soldiers Mobb &ca. plundered the house, and took away all 
the money Goods &ca. in an Instant. 

As soon as the Bashaw heard thereof he sent out his guards to seize 
all those that had robbed and plundered the house, he took up about Two 
hundred persons and imprisoned them, and made them deliver back what 
they stole from the English, Severall of them being obstinate and refusing 
to refund, the Bashaw ordered them to be pinched with hot Irons which 
forced them to Con. ply, by this means he recovered most of the Goods, and 
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money. Twenty live or 'I'liirty bags money were wanting which the Bashaw 
declared he would make good. 

After the uproar was over tht? Bashaw sent on hoard both Ships and 
ordered their Sails to be earryed ashore, and what gi)ods and money was 
in each ship, he ordered to be locked up Secure in the Ship^, and his, and 
his Officers Seals, were put on the Locks .also all the moncjy and Goods, 
that the Bashaw recovered lu? put into the Securti W.i rehouse sealed with 
his and his Officer’s seals, declaring he could not answer the deliviny of 
the money and Goods to any of the Gentlemen serving at Juddah the Chief 
Merchants being kilUrd, he (lt‘clar(‘d to Mr. Fullerton that w homsoever thc^ 
President of Bengali, and Mr. Adams Chief of 'fellicherry shall orchrr to receive 
the inomy and goods remaining their or^ler punctually bit Co nplved wiih. 

Mr. Hill being three days expiring under his wounds Benjamin .\dains 
son to Mr. Robert Adams Chief of r< lliidierry went ashore to S a; Mr. Hill, 
brother in Law to Mr. Adams at which tiimt Several 'Turks and the Linguist 
being present Mr. Thomas Hill declared that the Ship May^rarcf t and Stock 
wholly belonged to Mr. Robert Adams and Benjamin Adams was his Son, 
and he was only Servant to said Mr. Robert Adams, this was to prevent 
any further disputes which miglit happen. The Bashaw sent for tint Z<triff 
of Mec:ha about a days Journey from Juddah ; wl»on he was come? down, he 
sent for the Codgee and the Officers of the place, and when they wen' all niett 
in publick Councill they seal for the Cranny or Purser of th(! Prince GeorjrCf 
when he came btdore them with the Liiiguister, they told him he must make 
his complaint to them, that they may write to the Grand Seigniour. 

Accordingly he did declare that tin; Supra Cirg.x^ Captain and 
four or five more ICnglish men belonging to the Prince (rear era (with 
Ship and Cargoe appertaining to President Frankland* &ea. Gentlemim at 
Bengali) and Mr. 'Thomas Hill Suj)ra Cargo of the ^far^nrett (which Ship 
and stock belonged to Mr. Robert Ada ns Chief of rellich-ury) wm’o 
Barbcrously murdered by llu* Inhabitants of Juddah, but wiiy or wherefore 
he could not tell, and he d<*manded Sattisf.ictioii, on the parts and behalfe 
of the Owners thereof not only on .account the persons murdered, but also 
for what money and Goods were plundertMl and stolen from tliem out of 
their dvvelliiig house, then the Codgee not only declared, but gave it in 
writing that it was contrary to their Law to detain any of the money or 
Goods bedonging to the Fnglish, so unjustly taken from them, and ought 
all to’ be restored them again. They also sent for the Serang of the 
Margarett^ then they asked the Crannyt (Mr. Fullerton) if the Lascarr was 


• For a Biog^’aphicnl note on Henry Frankland, sec Bengal : Pa%t & Present, Vol. ix, p. a88 
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killed by the English (the word in their language signifys to kill or beat) 
he replied the people of the place Reported so, but the report was False, 
then they asked the Serang the same question but being a M usselman, and not 
understanding their language well, and the word having a double Significa- 
tion said yes, after which they drew up a writing in the publick Councill 
and made Cranny and Serang sign it being what they declared before the 
Hashaw &ca. which writing w ilh the Codgee’s declaration and the Letter 
from the Bashaw and the Zeriff of Mecha and the Codgee &ca. the Bashaw 
sent express to the Grand Seigniour’s, e xpecting orders to make full 
restitution, at which time, lie has declan^d, hee^l make Satisfaction for what 
money w^anting. 

The Bashaw permits the Cranny and Linguister to go up and down 
togather in what debts may be standing out ; and as the money comes in, 
'its Carryed to the Bashaw who seals it up with the rest, he has given them 
a House to livn in, and ordered Guards at the water side to se(^ they are 
not molested coming on board Ship and returning ashore again. 

What Occasioned the death of so many Lascarrs belf>nging to the 
Margarett was by a great h'ish they caught which tin y killed and eat, and 
as many as eat of it Dyed. 

But the La^carr that dyed the same day Mr. Hill &ca, were murdered 
liad fallen into the Hold of the Ship which had bruised his head \ery much, 
which caused the* p(?oplc to say he had been beaten and killed by the 
Engli.sli, lor the bruses in tiu! Lascarrs head tint Mobb perceived when tliey 
lifted up the sheet that Covered the Corps as ihey were coming to bury him. 

No. 7. 

Mk. John Fuller ion's Relation. 

To the Honble Henry Frankland Esqr &ca. Owners of Ship George^ 

Honble Sir and Sirs. 

1 am heartily sorry to advise you of the Mellancholy Accident that 
befell us lu re on June the 6th. Mr. Hill having compleated his business on 
the 5th and sent his Houshold necessarys on board, desired to stay at our 
house that night, with which our Gentlemen unfortunately Complycd, for 
(there being a great Mortality among the Moors in his Ship) the populace 
W'ere apprehensive of their being Maltreated or Murdered, to appease that 
rumour the Bashaw desired him next day to send aboard for a Corpse w^hich 
he heard w^as then in the Ship, which was accordingly brought ashore in 
Order to Sattisfye the Populace, but alas ! it had a quite Contrary Effect 
than w'hat w'as expected by him or us, for as soon as the Corpse w'as put 
ashore there w^as immediately a great Concourse of people about it, and 
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some said that his neck had been broke, others that read hott Irons had 
been run into his Kyes and many such ridiculous expressions and imediately 
took up the Corpse carried it to the Palace and showed it to the Bashaw, He 
reprimanded them severely (particularly some Janizart‘cs that were there) 
and bid them be quiet and he would send for some Moormen out of Ship 
Margarett of whom he would enquire the Nature of this man’s death, but 
this did not in the least appease them the\- immediately leavinj^^ him came 
into Towm and called out a Mussclman killed without rea>on by Frin^is or 
Christians, and one and all took uj) their Arms especially the Janizarirs 
who seemed the great Incendiares and imediatedy \vent to the House in 
which Mr. Hill had lived but finding he was gone thence they imediately 
came in a Tumultuous manner to our houst! so that about two P. M. Dinner 
being just ended the Partakers wdicrcof wert* Messis. Robert Frankland, 
Alexander Dalgleish, Tlios. Hill, William Mort om, Richanl Barnoby and 
John Fullerton, we wert? alarmed with a Noise uncommon, in llur Stairs 
upon which We run to tlu^ windows and s.aw a Coniliienco of peophr 
approaching our gnat Gates with Fricanns and naki'd Swords, which very 
much Surprizes us as we km^w of no previous provocation, we imediatidy 
sent dowui our Linguist to enquire into the affair, whom they insulteil by 
pulling eff his Turbant, and at last fired upon him so that he immediatt ly 
fled to an adjacent house where he was protected. This sight did not a 
little deject us, w’e then called to our Soldiers to St'cure the Gates, but as 
we could put no great Confidence in their integrity nor in the strength of 
our Gates vve Concluded upon every persons making his Fscape in the 
best manner he could and accordingly so soon as w^e heard the gatt s burst 
open We immediately took to flight, some got on tops of houses others 

jumped down into adjacent Compounds but in spite of all our endeavours 
so quick was their assault that most of us were killed, somi' w'^ere shott on 
Tops of Houses, others mangled and Cutt to pieces in the most inhumane 
manner, constantly upraiding us as Christians, in fine so Criud an<l so quirk 
was the Massacre, that in less than the space of half an hour from the first 
Assault the abov^e named Gentlemen were out right kill’d sav'e Air. Hill who 
was most cruelly manghrd and dyed in two days after, and myself wliom 
it pleased God in the most miraculous manner to preserve at this time tho’ 
I w^as within Ten yards of Mr. Hill during the wdiole Scene of this bloody 
treatment. 

Tlie're was three Portugueze people belonging to us kilh-d at this time 
also, and an European Gunner of the Margarett, this bloody Scene was only 
the Prelude to their Subsequent Villany for they imediately broke open 
and ransackM our Screwtores Chests of Apparell &ca Carried off all our 
treasure broke open our Godowns and Carried aw'ay all the Goods that 
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remained unsold, nay left nothing in the House, so that there was nothing 
but a Si-ene of the greatest Devastation. 

The Sume of Cash carrii'd away was in Spanish Dollars 61988^ belong- 
ing to (he owners and private Adventurers of Ship Prince George besides 
10,000 Spanish Dollers loss of the Linguist^s, which he gave in apart 
Goods lost belonging to owners and private adventurers 33 bales besides 
some Wax, Sugar &ca. altogether amounting up words of 30,000 Dollers 
Juddah or 136813 Spanish Dollars and all our wearing Apparell and money 
in Scriitores. 

Ibit to return to the Mi lancholy Scene about 5 P. M. when the Mobb 
was dispersed I got out of a window in tlie place where I lay Concealed 
and gott into our house \vh(ire 1 lay Concealed till the Kchaia arrived wliose 
protcrlion I claimed and was with him carried in a most miserable Condition 
to i\ui fort (having no Cloths to shift) I was dispatched by the Bashaw on 
board ship with an order to dcdain [ thr ] Ship and promises of the utmost 
retaliation (notwithstanding of which if [ the ] Ship had not been so locked 
in, 1 should have been in Suspeiice how'^ to have acted, but our |)r(*sent 
Circiimstanci^s and future hope's made us Comply) and for fear of the Mobb 
taking boats and annoying the ships they se nt aboard some soldiers, which 
some days after at our request they took aw^ay. 

Upon my gc-tting aboard, I called up the Officers and let them know* 
the miserable Accident that happen M ashore and then called up all the 
people «'ind ordered them (in the Owaiers name) to pay the same respect 
and Obi^dience to Mr. Tlios. Cross now Captain of the Prince George, 
as they had before to Captain Dalgleish with which they readily Complyt^d. 

On the 8th came aboard tin* Kehaia Vizier &ca, vvlio ciKjuired what 
quantity of mon(?v was abt^ard, I replyed 50,000 Spanish Dollars w’hich 
they desired to see, and wn.'ighc<l of some bags to see if they w^ere according 
to report, which they ord< red again to be* Stowed away, and then examined 
other Chests to set! if any Tr('asur<^ was Concealed, but thcr<^ w'^as none, 
they aftcM'wards called up the OfTicors and people and enquired of them to 
whom th<* Succerssion w’as Customary in case of such an Accident as 
happ<‘n(*d, they n'plyed to the Coman der of the Ship Mr. Thomas Cross, 
and to the Charges of tlie Mt'rchandize me, accordingly we W'ere carried 
before the Bashaw' that night after which Captain Cross went on board, and 
I to our house, where my new' Station Satt but very heavily upon me, being 
alone ashore wdthout either Assistance to Adjust Accounts or give Advice, 
on the 9th I was Sent for early to the fort, and desired forthwith to give 
an Account of money and Goods lost, to which I replyed that all papers and 
and Books were carried away and Consequently I could give but a Lame 
Account till I found them, wherefore I begged leave to see some papers 
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which they had Scaled up, and carried out of our house to the Fort the 
first night that the Accident liM}>pencd, which they promised to do, but to 
my gr<^at trouble could find neither Mr. Franklarid's Journal nor Leidger 
among them nor any thing to give: mi* any light into our Affairs besides a 
Waste Book in which I kept an Account of Goods delivered and their prices, 
1 beggt^rl of the Bashaw a later time and from that old Book would endeavour 
to make new Books and give an Account of all goods brought hither w-hat 
Goods Sold to whom what paid ('ustoms and what remained in our (lodowns 
when this Accident hapned which 1 accordingly acomplished and delivered 
next day (being willing to forfeit Sleep rather than their displeasurt* at 
this Juncture) the Cozie (or Chief Justice) witli the Bashaw’s and Zeriph’s 
Writers took down all tin; particulars in tlic prescnci* of the Kchaia and 
Vizier, 1 was then ordered by th(‘ Bashaw to look out for anotlu^r house 
there being some Mahometan Inscriptions on the; Gatcwvay, th(;y thouglit 
it not proper we should stay there. 

About the 15 th Mr. Fullerton’s books came to Sight which I compared 
witli mine, and found Very lillU; Occasion for Alteration in mine, but Severall 
things Sold tliat day had not been Sett down in his and some Cash that 
day received of which tlu; Shrofl gave an Account, they had tore out all the 
leaves out of the Leitiger, and 1 believe they had never come to light ha<f 
they not found that I c ould do without them. 

The Zeriph having come down fre^m Mecha there; was a grand Council 
Satt on our affair on thi' i 8 tli at the Fc:)rt, where were present the Zeriph 
and Bashaw the Mufti’s and Cozi’s of Mecha and of this place the (ienerall 
of the Janizaries and the most noti^d Mc‘rchants : about nine in the morning 
I was sent for to the Fort:, and they desired I would write' for Captains Cross 
and Gray which I accordingly did and about eleven we were all (tailed in, 
after Cermnonys were over the Bashaw and Zeriph d<;clarcfl tlu‘ir great 
Concern for the late Aci iilent, and said it was owing entirely to the; unruly 
Mobb, and appealed to us if ever they had given us any n;ason to Suspect 
their being Concerned, We replyed in the Negative, and that before this we 
had found the utmost Civillity and kind usage which gave us encouragement 
to return again to this Fint. riie Zeriph desired of me now a particular 
Account of our Losses which I then gave in as abovementioned which he 
ordered then to he minuted down, but left out our Linguists he having 
mentioned it apart. 

I thought it now a proper time to shew your Instructions in which you 
are pleased to nominate me to Succeed in Case of the Death of the Other 
Gentlemen to obviate any Cavill.s about want of power to take Charge of 
your Kffects (which they once gave out) and at the same time shewed the 
Ship’s Pass with the Bashaw’s and Zeriph’s Letters for our Protection which 
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I hope they would comply with, and desired leave to depart with ‘ our Ship 
and what money we had, that wc might not loose our Monsoon, they 
dismissal us after giving us Coats in Confirmation of our new Stations with 
promise of particular Care of our persons and a full Restitution of our money 
and Goods, and that they would dispatch us in good time. 

On the 2ist finding there was no Signs of our dispatches 1 went to a 
great Confident of the Zeriph’s and talked with him of the unreasonableness 
of detaining our Ships, who hinted to me, that they were diffident of my 
power to receive the money and Ship, and that they wcue affraid ther<^ never 
would come another Ship belonging to the English here again, to which I 
answered and desired he would Ac quaint the Zeriph of it (that provided 
they dispatch the Ship and u hat mon(‘y we could getl) I would stay behind, 
and was so confident of the Owners confirming my power and Sending 
another Ship that I would Submit my Self to tludr ph'asure here next year 
in casc^ of non-com plyance from Bengali. 

On the 2 2(1 I went to the: Bashaw and made somi- ov^ertiires and 
earnestly begged the dis[>alch of the Sl ips, how farr these Great Men have 
Complyc'd with their promises publickly made to us on tlu‘ jHth y(3uM Judge 
when I acejuaint you that on the 30th we were sent for per Bashaw' who 
told us he would have dispatched us before, but not having as yet got in all 
our money he did not care to Lett as go away dissatisfyed, he therefore 
begged our Batience, ‘till his return fiom Hodge, and desired that the 
Capt.ains would order their Sails ashore, and then he should be Sattisfied 
of our being (*asy ^till lie c'ame back again and in a publick Ass(*mbly of 
the noted Merchants of this place, and the Surat Nocquedalds, he assured 
us upon his Honour that he would Dispatch us with the Surat Ships, but 
I then gave him to uridei stand, that we had a greater distance to run than 
they, the Monsoon Very much ( lapsed a^d Charges Very great, and in Case 
we could not go away in the proper Monsoon Neither Risejue nor Charge 
could be on the Ownc-rs but on him, Ilowc'ver on June the 31st he went to 
Media and we have not had one Message from him Since tho* Eight days 
arc' elapsed since tlie Moormen had their Dispatches but dctainVl by Contrary 
winds. 

When I tell you of our Long boat’s being kept ashore and all our 
Moormen, and neither Store of Wood nor Water aboard I presume it will 
in some Measure attone for Sending for the Sails, that W'e might have a 
grant for carrying off daily Sustenance for them aboard. 

I now advise you of what retaliation has been made, I have received 
in Cash according to the w eight the Kehaia w'as pleased to give me which 
is two per Cent less (of which I made mention when >veighing but to no 
purpose) and giving a great many German Crowns by weight which ought 
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to be taken by 'Falee, I say received 37287^ Spanish DoIIers, and in Goods 
received to the amount of 15631^ Juddah Dolh rs which at 220 per Cent is 
7105I: Spanish Dollers so that remains in Cash and Goods still in the 
Government’s hands about G8 160 Juddah Dolleis or 30982 Spanish Dollers 
tVie whole amount of SaK*s publick and privatt? is al)out 371000 Juddah 
Dollers of which Dc'mands must be made and will appear by iny Rooks in 
rase of Death besides 13818 Juddah Dollers in Goods with the Government 
not included in the Sales. 

At present 1 cannot make any Certain Conjecture of the (?onc lusion 
of our A flairs for we are here detained ashore' (Vizt. Captain Cross and 
self) and our money, w'e are not permitted to send on board, our expences 
great and how long our persons may be safe we know' not so that tlie only 
remedy w'c can find is patienct' for the present and dependancti on God ••• 
Providence and your Friendship for tlu^ P'ulurc. 

On tbf' 22d June at the Importunity of tlur l^>asha\v I MaiU' bold to 

write to the English Ambassador at Constantinople, giving a (jencrall 
account of the Accident and our losses, but not in the le ast thinking of 

our Ships being detained the? year, did not reejursi his Intert^st for our 
dispatches, but so precarious is the dolivc^ry of Eetlt rs that (most being 

intercepted by theui) I know not whether that will reach him. on the 25th 

June I w'rote to Moullah Mahmud Ally to M(M lia, (and at the same tinif 
spoke to the Surat Noequedah’s and M(?rchaMls in Town for thejir Interest 
when they w'ent to Hodge) and begged his Interest wdth Zeriph and F^ashaw 
for g«ir dispatch, and related to him our Innoreiu'v and how willing I was 
tdf^ome into any reasonable; Measures for d«;partnrf* of [ the ] Ship, wdiici) he 
sf»on afterw^ards a<l vising me that he ha«l used his Interest but to no purpose. 

July the 25th Arrived Moullay Mahmud Ally and Surat Nor'qiiedalis whe* 

me each of them that they had used their Interest but to no purpose 
Wt^erefore I humbly beg that no Sev<*re measure's may F>e taken with them 
wlile we remaine here wdiieh the Natives are mut Ii affraid of, how' farr 
InAocant I hope time w-ill make appear. On August gth arrived Kehaina frotr 
Mecha on whom wu; w'aited : after the ordinary (.Complements passed 1 told 
them ' I was much Surpri'/:ed at the Bashaw’s Silence and the Monsoon being 
now cK'psed \ Concluded that it W'as by hi'^ order w'e were detained Fi(;re 
and Consequently the Risque and Charge of Ships and Estates was entirt'lj' 
upon him^ to which he faintly Replyed tliat he believed the Bashaw had 
wrote to Cd.istantinople, that ht; would detain Shii>s and Money *till he 
had Advices from thence, I told him that the F^ashaw must he Conscious 
of w'hat he had done that way before he went hem e, and if s‘\ I was 
Surprized at his giving his promise before tlie publick assembly of our 
departures in the Monsoon. 
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I am Sorry aftt r so long a detail of Melancholy Circumstances to let 
you know that had vve been dispatch’d here in good time (and sold our Rice 
at Mocha which wa* intended and which is now aboard) our Voyage would 
not much have exceeded Prinripall, our Gruff * Goods Selling at very low rates, 
such as Sugar, Chittigong Bafftaes, Cowpitch and Rice, here now Valued 
at 5 Juddah Dollers pr Aidr [?] which is near two and a Quarter Baggs. 

In two Months from this time an answer is expected from Constanti- 
nople, and how things may be ordered then I know^ not, but the Common 
report is we shall then b(^ dispatch’d anti full reparation made, but some 
still talk of tlit-ir doubting my power to carry away your Effects and ship, 
and that they want a further order from you, which if you think proper to 
grant me, it must bo in the most ample inani^er to receive Goods Mont^y 
anti Ship, and nmst be wrote; also in Arabs with a Chop t of a Moor Cozie 
and three oilier Moor witnesses and Diret ted to any persons w hom it may 
Concern, it bedng uncertain whether this Bashaw may not be removed, I 
hope youM please also to send a new' Pass for the Ship, w'e shall also w'ant 
some "I'arr and Oyl and Rice; for Lascarrs. 

I have consulted with some private peoj>lc and our Linguist about the 
best method I could write as to future proceedings (which humbly submit 
to your better Judgem<‘nts) tlicir advice was that a small Ship be Sent here 
w'ith a proper Cargo (of which I giv<; a List herewith from the Account I 
had of the sales at the Hodg<;) and that you advise the Zeriph and Bashaw 
in your Letters to them (for I believe it would be proper to w^rite to both) 
that you have sent sucli a Sliip consigned to whom you shall think proper 
but on Terms that sh<* shall not come into the Harbour, nor unload ’till 
such time as the; Prince George is cleared out of the Harbour With her 
Treasure and pcoph^, and 'twill be proper She be Navigated with some 
Europeans and all the others C'hristians, the Moors Constantly heaving us 
here and giving us much trouble, this appears the most probable method 

of getting clear with our Sliip and Effects in the easiest manner at this 

Juncture, it wdll flatter them with the hopes of our Continuing the Trade, 
(which they are aflraid of loosing) and hope it may be done with Safety 
<sas well as a Very Considerable Proffitt, for our Ship riding without will be 

an entire check upon them for fear of annoying the Ships bound out or 

into this Harbour which tht;y art; much affraid of, If this Overture be agree- 
able to you please to dispatch the Ship as early as possible and (if possibly 
I can) I shall send Letters to Mocha to give advices, or if she should meet 
us at Mocha the Same Cargo will answer there for if vve have leave to go, 
upon new's from Constantinople, vve wdll use our utmost endeavours to gett 
to Mocha as soon as possible in order to Sell our Rice which I hope w'ill 
much help out thr* Voyage ; • 

^ Probably Dutch word Coarse, 


t Seal. 
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By the above Account of Goods lost you see that the greatest part of 
our Cargo was sold before the Gentlemens Death, Since which time I have 
made up all Accounts with the Merchants [ and J given them a discharge 
as they required. 

Already have rt‘ceived from the Government Cash amounting to 

Juddah Dollers ... ... ... ... 70500 

And there is further due from Merchants (which is payable in a 
day or two) Spanish Dollers being so scarce before the Hodge 
could not pay me then exccqjt in Gold on which great Loss ... 3150 

besides the Debts due by the Government which I am to receive as above ; 
your accounts 1 have adjusted and would have sent your Accot. Salc\s and 
Account Current but could not find a Conveyance for by writing of this, and 
folding of it you may Conjt cture the difficulty of getting a I.i ttcr Conveyed 
nay I am even in Suspense now I have wrote it, whether it may ever reach 
your hands, but 1 heartily pray it may, however my books I keej) up and keep 
also Mr. Fiiinklands so that by ('omparing you will see perfectly into your 
affairs. 

What was a Considerable Loss an your Voyage was that Mr. liill 
had agreed on the Exchange of money befon; our Arrival Vi/t 220 Juddah 
Dollers for 100 Spanish Dollers which was last year 212.J and again is 
ordered to be so by tiu; Zeriph and Bashaw for the ensuing year. 

Whclhcr you shall see lilt to allow me Share of the Commission for 
the above Services and what I shall lurther do I entirely ref err to your 
Honour &ca. Owners Generosity. 

1 shall not furtlier trespass upon your Time and Patience but Conclude 
assuring you of the discharge of my trust with the utmost Diligence and 
Fidelity and am with the greatest Respect, 

Honble Sir and Sirs, 

Juddah, ”) Your most ob<‘dient Humble Servant, 

August the ^th vy 2 -;. J John Fullekion. 

P. S. Captain Cross behaves himself with much Prudence in his own 
department and the management of his people all being Very quit t on 
board ; Ship Margarett is detained here also with her Treasure about to the 
amount ol 45000 Spanish Dollers. 


No. 8. 

The Worshipfull John Courtney, Esqr., Chief of Surat, his Relation of 
the Massacre at Juddah, Dated September the 2ist 1727. 

The Massacre of your poor Brother Hill and the rest of the unfortunate 
Gentlemen at Juddah, gave mein particular (and I dare believe every English 
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man) a deep Concern, you will assuredly receive Account thereof from Mr, 
King, But this day I had from a Slave of Abilul Raman Isaac of this place 
who is the Manager of his Master's Affairs the following Account he being 
an Eye \VitiH‘ss. that after the Massacre? your Brother Mr. Hill was found 
alive anil in his S(?nses, and things being by the Bashaw restored to good 
ordt r Mr. Hill sent for your Son Benjamin ashore and told the people that 
the Ship, inon(‘y and goods b(donged to that young man's father who was 
the English Chirf at Tcllichcrry : in about three days Mr. Hill dyed and 
Benjamin went aboard again, afti^r which tlie Bashaw having by punishment 
recovered most of the money and Goods ashore it was all housed and the 
seals of the Bashaw Codge anti Mufti put on the bales, which they likewise 
did on board Ship aft<*r having Secured all there ; then the Hashaw'^ wrote 
a relation of the whole affair to the Port of Constantinople and when an 
answer comes from thence this man and every one else says the Ships and 
all the Gooils will be delivt-rtnl up to the Principall or to the order of the 
Governour of Bombay of w hich I have wrotti Govtu-nour Plupps this daj . 
1 must add that the Bashaw for fear the Ship should sail away before he 
received an answer sent aboard and brought away all their sails. 


No. g. 

To Mr. Edward Cartert't anti Captain Charh?s Boddam Supta Cargoes 
of the Walpole. 

Gentlemen, 

\Vc having for Severall w^eighty and Substantial! reasons thought it not 
only proper but absolutely necessary to semi the Walpole with the Dolphin 
Brigantine to attend her to the port of Juddah in order to tlernand Restitution 
of Ships prince George and Margaret I with their Money and Effects so 
unjustly hitherto detainetl there, by the Bashaw^ notwithstanding his most 
Solemn and piiblick assurances given and rcpeatetl in open manner to Mr. 
Fullerton and Mr Cross) do hereby appoint and nominate you to go as our 
Representatives to Juddah and to be the Managers of this weighty affair 
and We dont in the least doubt but you will be very punctual in the 
observance of our orders, and Very Diligent and Careful in all your Actions, 
still making this your generall rule, to preferr Peace and Amity to all Acts 
of Hostiliity, and to do nothing but what you reilly think is for the Benefitt 
and advantage of your Employers. 

We therefore now order you to repair on board said Ship Walpole and 
wind and Weather permitting to make the best of your way to the Mallabarr 
Coast, where you are to take in w^hat w^ater Provisions &ca you shall Judge 
necessary for your intended Voyage. 
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We would have you call in at Tellicherry for as Robert Adams Esqr. is 
chief Owner of the Margarett which Ship is also detained at Juddah, on the 
same Account as the Prince George, so it is very necessary you should 
consult and advise with him in respect to said Ship Margarett, Wc are of 
Opinion that he will very readily enter into his Proportion of the Kxpenct\s 
of this Expedition, especially since the advantages of it was likely to be so 
great, as this is a matter of Consequence, so whatsoever Agreement you 
come to with Mr. Adams ought to be SigiuMl and Sealed and whatsoever 
orders you receive from him ought to be given under his own handwriting, 
and for the better Security let them be sealed also. 

Having finished your business at Tellicherry you are to proceed directly 
for Mocha, w'here we hope you will receive advices and Letters from Mr. 
Fullerton and Mr. Cross giving Account how matters staiul at Juddah, you 
must have a due regard to whatsoever Intelligence you may receive from 
those Gentlemen or others belonging to either the Prince George or 
Margarett and take care to govern your Selves accordingly. 

As the Chief of Mocha last year obliged all Merchants and others who 
were any wise indebted to the Gentlemt n on that Side of India, to 
make full Sattisfaction by a just discharge of their said Did)ts, to Mr. 
Cowan who was sent with some Galleys on purpose to demand the same ; 
so we now order you on your Arrival tlu re, to acquaint all the Merchants 
who arc indebted to the Gentlemen on this side India, that you come with 
the same power to Demand Payment of their Debts and the same; Rttsolution 
to gett it, and in Case they do not either pay their Debts, or give SufTiricnt 
good Security, We do hereby order and impower you to make Roprizalls 
and to distress the Port of Mocha as much as you can, and in Case of any 
resistance you are to repell Force by Force. 

We must desire you to make all possible dispatch from every place you 
touch at, for it is Vastly for the common Intmcst that you arrive early at 
Juddah, On your arrivall there, We do order that you come to an Anchor 
without the Harbour, in any Safe Convenient place, such as you .shall Judge 
most proper for the easier Stopping up the Port, and Commanding all their 
Vessclls in case of Necessity, It is Very probable that as soon as the Prince 
George and Margarett people see you come to an Anchor, they will if 
permitted come on board you which we wish they may, since the receiving 
any Intelligence there will be a good guide for your future Conduct, In case 
they are not allowed to come near you we would have you send ashore your 
boat with one of your Passengers to learn how matters go, and to acquaint 
the Bashaw of your Arrivall, and that you design to send your Linguist 
ashore the next day to waite on him with our Letter which will Sattisfie 
him that you are sent on a friendly and peaceable Design and only to 
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Demand Restitution of our Ships with all their Masts rigging and Appur- 
tenances, as well as all our Money and Effects and Sattisfaction for the 
Loss we must have Sustained in this unjust detention of them, you are to 
Demand payment of all debts due by any of the Merchants there to either 
the owners of Prince George or Margarett^ or to the Private Traders, and 
we do hereby Strictly charge and Command you (as you will answer the 
Contrary to your perill) not to enter the Harbour of Juddah 'till the Prince 
George and Margarett are restored with all their money and Effects, and 
arc safe in your Possession, And w^e do hereby order you not to Land one 
Piece of Goods, or to suffer directly or indirectly one piece to be landed 
there at Juddah, 'till the Bashaw has made full and ample Sattisfaction and 
Restitution. j ^ ^ ^ * 

You are to acquaint the Bashaw and Government there that these are 
your possitive and express Orders, and that you durst not in any point swerve 
from them, but be the Consequence what it will are Strictly obliged to 
follow our Commands, you are further to acquaint him if he thinks proper 
to comply with our Request, to deliver up our Ships, to restore our money 
and Effects, and to make us Sattisfaction for our Losses in having our Ships, 
and money so long kept from us, that then you have Orders to enter the 
Harbour of Juddah and to Land your Goods, He first giving security for 
the Protection of your persons and our Estates, you are to represent that 
as you come in a Friendly Manner and with a good design and do no more 
than Demand what is our undoubted right, so you cannot imagine but he 
will Very readily deliver every thing up, and makt! us all possible 
Sattisfaction 

You are also to represent that as the Barbarous and Inhumane Murther 
of our Friends, Tho’ it was Contrary to his Approbation and done without 
Ins knowledge, yet as he has it in his power to make examples of the 
Ringleaders of that guilty Mobb, so you expect that some of them should be 
executed to Sattisfie the Injured, Cind to Terrifie their own people from ever 
committing the same Peice of Villany again, that in Case the Bashaw pre- 
tends he has no power to execute that you then insist on his Joyning with you 
and granting you his Interest to procure an Order from the Grand Seigniour 
for their Execution as such exemplary Justice on the guilty is due to the 
Injured, and is for the Generali gooa of all Mankind, so we cannot think he 
will Judge our demand unreasonable or in the least oppose it, for unless such 
Severe methods were taken with Such Barbarous Villains there could be no 
Trade nor Society nor any living among one another, If Englishmen are to be 
first Murthered at their Port of Juddah and then plundered, and those 
Concerned in the Villany go unpunished and no Restitution is made, they 
can n^^ver expect that we shall ever send a Ship thither for the future. 
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Having hitherto had orders only to acquaint the Bashaw with the Peace- 
able part of your Instructions ; We come now to order you to let him know 
that in Case of his Refusall to do us Justice and to deliver up our Ships and 
Effects you are then Commanded to stop up the Harbour of Juddah, not to 
Suffer any Ships or Vessells to Trade thither, to make Reprizals on all that 
you can take, and in short to make use of all acts of Hostility, and this you 
are not only to advise him of, but to put in Execution, and by Virtue of the 
Commission you have received from us, you arc Empowered to Declare Warr 
against them and to use all Hostile means to Force tIuMTi to compliance, and 
to recover our rights, to kill, burn, and destroy all that do oppose you. 

We have hired the Ship Walpole of the Ilonble English East India 
Company for this Expedition as we are obliged by Charter party to dispatch 
her home on December or January 1728/9 so you must on no Account 
whatever detain her out any longer than the Monsoon for the Arriving back 
here in good time will permitt, as we have befon? ordered you to Stop up tht‘ 
Harbour of Juddah in Case of the Bashaw refusing to make any Sattisfaction 
or Restitution So it is now proper to Limitt those orders and acquaint you 
that you are not to remain before the Harbour of Juddali longer than the 
first of August, since if you do, you may cndangcT the timely return hither, 
you are in Such case to proceed directly for Mocha and there leave Mr. 
Edward Cartaret Ensign Coidt Mr. Griffith and Twenty Soldiers in order to 
Sell and protect our Estates, which you are there to land, and then dispatch 
away the Walpole iov Bengali, We do repeat our possitive order that you on 
no Account land a Bale at Juddah unless Sattisfaction and restitution is 
made, and in case you should break these our Orders, We do hereby protest 
against both of you, both in our own behaifs and in belialf of the former 
Owners of Prince Georire and A/arifarellt And do declare if 3^011 hold any 
Commerce (in either buying or Selling of any Goods) with tlu; Port of luddah 
(they having made us no Restitutiejn nor Sattisfaction) that you in such casti 
shall be liable as farr as you are able to make good the Losses and Damage 
Sustained by the Owners of tlic Prince George and Margarett, 

Having agreed with the Ovviutrs of the Nancy that their Ship shall not 
proceed to Juddah nor indirectly semd any of tlu ir Cargo thither, We do 
hereby order that in Consideration thereof you land no Goods going up to 
Mocha which would be a great Detriment to their Ventage, and oblige them 
to look out for another market which would certainly Gccasion their coining 
to Juddah, and that would be a no less prejudice to your Cargo, We do 
therefore hereby forbid you landing any Goods at ha as you call there on 
your way to Juddah. 

The Accompanying Pacqut^ts to Mr. Fulhuton and Mr. Cross pray 
deliver and in case of their death (which (}od f()rl> d) Wo would have you 
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open the said Pacquets and take Care and Charge of the Ship Prince 
George with the Cargoc and Effects appointing what captain Officers &ca you 
shall think necessary following such Orders as are given to Messieurs 
Fullerton & Cross. We wish you a good Voyage and Success in your affairs 
and are 

Fort William, Sirs, 

The 2 {)th December 1727. ) Your Loving Friends and flumble Servants, 

Hen. Frankland 
Richd. Bourchier 
Hugh Barker 
John Bonkett 
Thos. Coales 
John Hinde. 



(Uarra^ive of a ^^urneg, e^c. — I. 

journal here published was purchased by Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley, r.c.s., 
who was fortunate enough to pick it up by chance at an old bookshop 
in Norwich. I hope that before the second and concluding instalment goes to 
the press I shall have succeeded in discovering the name of the author. It 
was suggested to me that abridgment might be made, but it seemed to me 
to abridge would be to rob the journal of the colour of the author’s mind and 
the mental fashion of his times. One p.assage — a very foolish passage 
about Indian women — I have suppressed. I do not doubt that the writer 
was honestly convinced that the victw expressed in this passagt^ represented 
the truth ; but I would do him the justice of supposing that the idea of its being 
put into print by a person who did not share his conviction would have 
caused him shame. 

The account of the Hoi well Monument is interesting. A picture of the 
monument as it stood some time between 1790 — 1803 appeard in Bengal 
Past Present^ Vol. XI, and the railing and shrubs are in evidence. 
Fraser’s view (published in 1824) shows the monument without the railings. 
The reader will remember that the monument was broken down in 1821 by 
orders of the Marquess of Hastings. 

Extracts 
of a 
Journal 
of a 
Voyage 
to the 
East Indies 
and return to 
England, 

Annis Domini 1817 and 
1818, 
in a 

Merchant 
Ship 
of the 
H. E. I. C. 

The author has inserted a map of Bengal, engraved by Kirkwood and 
Son of Edinburgh, “projected by C. A. i8io.” 

Walter K. Firminger. 
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To MY BELOVED AND RESPECTED SlSTER ANNE : — 

It is for your perusal, that I have made from my Note book, such 
selections as are comprized in the following manuscript. Our opportunities 
of personal intercourse are, unhappily, few : and I am consequently obliged 
to write, what would, however, require no great portion of time to speak. 
When I believe that you have taken a lively interest in my movements, 
since we parted, I am sure I do not flatter myself. Of those movements I can 
give but a simple detail — higher pretensions this sketch does not make. 
Information literary and scientific, political and religious, of the countries of 
the East, lies before the world in ample store ; you, I am sure, from your 
habits of reading and reflection, have embraced and digested it. And did 
these resources of intellectual gratification not exist, you would look for it 
to me in vain. With my hurry of embarkation you are well acquainted : 
that but a few previous hours I had no such intention — that I had never 
peculiarly directed my thoughts, my reading, or my studies, to subjects of 
eastern curiosity — that after my appointment I had no opportunity to obtain 
preparatory information either from conversation or books — that my official 
situation precluded my attainment of that local knowledge, which, even thus 
circumstanced, I might otherwise have had : in fine, that I was destitute of 
all the means requisite to the improvement of travel. Be therefore, my 
dear Sister, content with a mere route — with what might nearly as well have 
been afforded by a dotted line upon a chart. 

Whilst, however, I hcive brought back nothing that can augment the 
knowledge of others — no feasts for their imagination, ac-d no accessions to 
physical science — my experience has deeply engraven on my own mind 
certain aphorisms of the science of morals, of which the theoretical impression 
was delible, and impotent. I have learnt that human nature is every where 
the same in essence — modified, it is tru.'', by external circumstances, but 
modified alone — that whether it be contemplated under the character of the 
landsman, or the sailor, the European, or the Hindoo — it presents the same 
disgusting picture of vice and folly, the same lamentable complexion of 
woe. I do not mean to deny that to refinement, to virtue, and to happiness, 
some situations arc not more favorable than others — nor that such facilities 
have been embraced, in all countries and conditions, in a ratio proportionate 
to their existence. I believe the contrary, and it is the faith of experience. 

But I mean to say, that he, who weary and oppressed by the view of 
the dark foreground of moral life, seeks in the distance for repose and relief, 
will seek them in vain. Of Hindoo simplicity, faith and purity, much has 
been said and written — whence originated such reports, I know not — whether 
from ignorance or duplicity — from a want of penetration beneath the surface 
of unassuming and courteous manners, or from the impious wish to restrain 
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the introduction of Cliristianity into that benighted empire, by a representa- 
tion that it would bo superfluous. Perhaps, my dear Sister, you may affirm 
that my opportunities of intercourse and observation were too few, and too 
short to warrant me in a depreciation of Hindoo morals. Sucli as they were 
I have stated — and be it remembered, that although my residence was 
almost, exclusively in the ship, yet, that during a residence even there of six 
months, some opportunity must be given of an inspection of native manners. 
Remember also that for upwards of a year 1 have been placed in the society 
of men, who have made repeated voyages to the country, and from whom I 
have never received irreconcileable accounts. 

I have learnt likewise the futility of attempts to shake off our misery by 
change of place. Perhaps for this expression you would substitute a softer— 
the vanity of seeking happiness by change of place. But this I deem less 
applicable, since it is not the desire of somewhat they would gain, so much 
as the escape from somewhat they already have, that prompts the varied 
movements of mankind. It is the sentiment of the philosophic and pious 
Pascal, that the same motive drives the Hunter to the tumults of the chase, 
and the General to the turbulence of war, a wish to rid him of himself. He 
whose mind is ill at ease in one country, why should he expect repose in 
another ? 

It was an observation of Horace, that such a man might indeed change 
his climate, but that he would carry with him the same unhappy mind — of the 
truth of which the history of an eminent modern Poet affords an illustration, 
thus beautifully described by himself. 

Sated at home, of wife and children tired, 

The restless soul is driven abroad to roam, 

Sated abroad, all seen but nought admired. 

The restless soul is driven to wander home, 

Of the cause of this universal restlessness, this pursuit of extraneous 
objects, tliis shifting of the scenery of life, you, my dear Sister, are not 
ignorant. It is a lesson taught you by that divine philosophy, whose corus- 
cations have obscured by their effulgence all the systems that preceded it, 
and all that havei essayed to twinkle since. That philosophy has alone 
been able to solve the most mysterious problems of moral phenomena. 

Nor is it less evident, that of this epidemic malady as you know the 
origin, you have learnt also the cure. This is demonstrated by your pro- 
foundly passive resignation to that inscrutable decree of Providence, by 
which, for so long a period, you have been fettered to the couch of sickness. 
Physically incapable of yielding to the dictates of that restless spirit, which 
stimulates, yet tantalizes others, you have found in your chamber, what 
eludes the .research of others, who cross seas, and clime mountains, and visit 
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cities, to obtain it. May you retain it still ; and when it shall please 
Almighty God to restore to you the use of your corporeal powers, may you 
still on them be independent for felicity, till you reach that sublimer mode of 
existence, in which, like the pleasures of time, the enjoyment of space will 
vanish before the “ fullness of joy” and the sight of God 1 1 ! 

Your affectionate, 

Robert. 


1817. Wednesday, March 12, at half past two P.M., I received, in 
Norwich information of a vacancy for an Assistant Surgeon on board, the 
Hon. Company’s ship The Princess Charlotte of Wales. The ship had 
already dropped down the Thames on her way to the. Downs. At four P.M. 
I left Norwich in the mailcoach, and reached London the following morn at 
seven. Having obtained an introduction to the managing owner of the ship, 
received my instructions at the India House, and passed a nic<lical examina- 
tion, I received permission to join the ship directly. 

March 14 : At two o’c a.M. 1 left London with llu; Purser, who was 
charged with the dispatches for India, and reached Dc-al about two P.M. 

Thus, in the sj)ace of about forty-eiglit hours from my reception of the 
intelligence, 1 found myself on the beach at Deal, and the ship at anchor 
about two miles distant ; having travelled about two hundred miles to reach 
her. This short period, so passed, allowed me pu.paration, neither of 
articles of convenience, nor of sufficient money, nor the attainment of 
literary, or scientific information of the regions I was about to visit. This 
circumstance, upon a review of the space I have traversed, and the time I 
have spent, serves to palliate the regret I endure of the little addition made 
to my knowledge or my wisdom. 

I embarked instantly. The dispatches arrived, and the wind favorable, 
preparations were made to weigh anchor, all was activity, and noise. As 
I was unprepared for an Indian Voyage, I obtained leave to land, to procure 
some linen articles, in addition to a few I had procured in London. 

At midnight the anchor was weighed. The sky moonless, but clear and 

starry the wind light, and from the east and the sea smooth. All hands, 

sailors and soldiers, were employed. These last consisted of detachment of 
H. M. 30, 34 and 87th regiments of Infantry. The capsan was turned to the 
quickened tones of the fife. 

Vainly, this night, I endeavoured to sleep. The noise, the novelty of the 
scenes of the day, allowed me not a wink. I rose repeatedly and paced the 
1 . 1 , 
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Saturday, March 15. The latitude by observation to-day is 50° 49" N. 
Thermometer 49^. Barometer 30® 28". Sunday March 10. Lat. — 50° 18" N. 
Monday, March 17 : Lat. 49° 34" N. Barom. 30"^ 28''. Thermom. 49° I find that 
there is no provision for the sick on board, except drugs. The soldiers are 
berthed in the dark and ill ventilated regions of the lower or orlop deck. 
Such as are sick arc surrounded by their noisy comrades deprived to a great 
degree of light, of air and of the means of cleanliness, so indispensable to the 
preservation, much more to the recovery of health. TIk^ dis<‘ases, at present, 
are chiefly suffered by tlie soldiers, and consist mostly of certain dysenteric 
symptoms, accompanied by inflammatory affections of the chest. 

Can there he a helpless human being in a more deplorable plight than 
what is exemplified in the sick wretches confined in the (^rlop Deck ? 

Mart li 18. Lat. 49^ 21'' N. 

March 24. Lat. 36^^ 46" N. Longitude i6^ 33" \V. d'her/nom. 57"^. Barom. 
30^ 20." Hitherto, almost without excejition, tht* wind has favored us. Whilst 
off the Bay of Biscay, \vc experienced that rolling of tlu‘ ship, which is cons- 
tantly felt in this part, and whicli brought the sea siekness upon many. Krom 
my own sensations, which amountt‘d but to extn me nausea, I infer that the 
best metliod of preventing it, bc?sides regularity of tla alvine fiinclions, is 
employment of mind, either about ofllcial dutie.s, or (ui pheasant subjects, 
foreign to the surrounding scene ; and that l!u* best method of conquering 
it, is a recumbent posture. I found, that if I wciar activtdy engaged, my 
nausea was suspended — and that an increase was caused by gloomy thoughts 
excited by the remembrance of absent fri('nds, ami country, or the probability 
of disaster — and that if the nausea wen? exaggt'r.i ted to almost vomiting, this 
effect was anticipated immediately by a horizontal position. 

A glass of spirits and water is an cxccdlcnt reme dy, and every precaution 
must be used to prevent vomiting, since tlu re exists, in some persons, great 
difficulty to repress its violence. 

A ship, so circumstanced, presents a stame exquisitely adapted to tlie 
taste aiid pencil of Hogarth. The rolling, if great, reejuires, i;very moveable 
in the vessel to be laslu.'d. At dinner the dishes slide down, now on one side, 
now on the other, and the attitudes of the party, some securing their plates, 
others baptized by gravy, some tantalizc-d in vain attempts to put their 
glasses to their months, and others falling, back, chairs and all, are truly 
grotesque. Unhabit uatod to the sea, I could gain no rt:freshing rest during the 
continuance of this weather. The noise of the seamen, tin? roaring of the 
waves and the wind, and the actual shipping of water through the crevices of 
the port holes, kept me restless and watchful by night, Tlie effects of the 
sea sickne.ss lasted many days upon some of the soldiers' wives. 

There were no accidents, from the severity of the weather, except to one 
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man, who was employed, with another, in furling the fore topgallant sail. 
The opposite end of the yard to that on which these men were supported, was 
suddenly tilted up. One of the men was fortunately intangled by his left 
leg in the ropes of the yard, and hung suspended, with his Lead downward. 
His companion was precipitated, and having traversed a considerable space, 
caught hold of some rigging and thus anticipated destruction. The brave 
fellow instantly recognized the frightful attitude of his comrade, and without 
a moment's delay, ascended, and helped [to] lower the yard till he 
extricated. 

A contusion of this man’s leg detained him long on the sick list. 
Thursday, March 27. Lat. 30® 13" N. Long. 2i° 27" W. Thermom. 65*^. 
Barom. 30° 08". Tlie Latitudes \ve now traverse afford an atmosphere of 
incomparable softness. The air is not sultry, nor does one feel heated, 
but after exercise. It is such as to make us forget we are surrounded by 
it. A breath of air, now and then fanning us, serves to remind us of a 
physical existence. This day a boy was discovered on board, who had 
foliow^ed the soldiers of the 87th Regt. These had fed and concealed him 
from the observation of the ship’s officers in the obscurity of the orlop 
Deck. He came from near Colchester, and having, he said, no relations 
acted thus to escape a workhouse. 

My imagination has not yet become reconciled to the scenes around— 
and did I listen to it alone, to the neglect of my judgment, I should never 
be fre(^ from ver}^ unenviable feelings. 

From the nightly visions of fancy, and of England I awake to the 

oaths and clamors of seamen and of soldiers — to the dashing of waves, 
and to a sense of suffocation in a cabin just large enough to allow 
the cots of a messmate and myself to swing. It is our mess, sitting, 
and bedroom. March 28. Lat. 27® 55" N. Long. 22® 44" W. Thermom. 
64^. 

To-day fresh beaf killed in England, was cooked for the last time. 

Sunday, April 13. We are a few minutes (59") north of the line, Long. 
23^ 1" W. Barom. 30° 5". Thermom. 80®. The heat is extreme. But there 
is a difference in the sensation of heat and perspiration produced in these 
equable temperatures, from that arising in varying climates. In these 
the air so much cooler than the body produces a chilly feeling. The 

diseases, at present, are caused or much modified by the nature of the 

climate ; such as Languor, debility, loss of appetite, dysenteric symptoms, 
owing probably, in some measure, to rash exposure of the body perspiring 
profusely, to currents of aii. 

A shark was caught two days since. I believe, from an inspection 
of ihe jawbones dissected out of their situation, that this fish can veiy 
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much increase the capacity of his mouth by bringing his upper and under 
jaws in^o the same plane, forming by their rim a complete circle. The 
teeth are saw like, and moveable. 

May 3. Lat. 26^^52/' S. Long. 33® 45" VV. Barom. 30° 3." Thermom. 73®. 
The usual farce was performed by the seamen at our crossing the equator. 
One personates Neptune ; one his barber; others his satellites, or constables. 
The troops and passengt^rs were protected by the Skipper from the ceremony 
— it is this. The votary of the God, if I may so speak, is led blindfold 
by his minions, disguised grotesquely, to the gangway. On his approach, 
he is assailed from all sides by water bucketted on him — he is seated on 
a plank traversing the mouth of a large tub full of water — he is interrogated 
by Neptune, shaved with a notched iron hoop, pitched over the face and 
head, and suddenly plunged into the water by the removal of his support. 

The lenity or severity, with which these different nuisances arc 
administered, depends upon the personal feelings of the God and his priests. 

The victims to this ceremony arc a laughing stock to all the spectators, 
and it is not everybody, that can bring his mind tamely to submit to 
indignity. 

The natural jealousy, that subsists betwixt seamen and soldiers, had 
nearly, on this occasion, been illustrated in vivid colors. 

The seamen, irritated by the escape of the troops from the annoyance 
they purposed them to endure, leapt sword in hand into the orlop Deck, 
to compel obedience. The bravery and activity of a young officer quelled 
the tumult. It is the duly of every commander of a vessel to prohibit this 
ceremony. Some have not the courage to dissolve the custom. During 
the process a soldier fell overboard. He was an expert swimmer and soon 
saved in the cutter. Some large fish, when he was about a quarter of a 
mile astern, terrified us by the idea they were sharks about to seize him. 
They proved to be porpoises. 

This man possessed a fine woman in his wife, who was accompanying 
him to India : and one of his comrades, the instant it was reported 
that Huglain was overboard, exclaimed with demonstrations of joy “ Now, 
then, I 'll have his wife.’’ Let no man deny that delicacy and tenderness 
predominate in the bosoms of men ! 

May 5. Lat. 31° 4"S. Long. 29^ i." Barom. 30® 4." Thermom. 72®. Course 
S.-W. Wind fresh, S.-S.-E. Ship running 8 or 9 knots an hour. 7 ' wo 
deaths have occurred. The first of an infant, son of a soldier of the 87th. 
His parents are Irish Catholics — the distracted mother administred holy 
water, of which she had brought a phial full, to the child, and when, in spite 
of the holy water, and the doctor, the i>oor creature died, she attributed his 
death to witchcraft. A sailor was noticing the child on deck in the morning. 
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and called him a little fairy.” I heard the mother execrating, and vowing 
vengeance against the sailor, as the cause, by this expression of her infant's 
death. A dissection of the body demonstrated, that although witchcraft was 
not demanded in explication, the malady was by no means of hacknied 
occurrence. It was the JIcmis. This supposition of the mother’.s was in 
dire'ct violation of the rule of Horace, “ Ne deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 
nodus !” 

The disease proved fatal in less than 24 hours. 

The second death was of a sailor. He fell a victim to a rheumatic 
metastasis to the head. 

The poor fellow had been a Thames Waterman, and finding his trade 
slack, had determined on a voyage to India, as more lucrative than one from 
Hungerford stairs to London Bridge. 

May 16. Lat 36^ 9^^ S. Long. 4° 45" East. Barom. 30°. Tliermom. 58®. 
The last few days have been seen many alb. stresses, Cape Pidgeons, Mother 
Cary's Chickens, and Cape Hens. 'rhe‘ first birds are v«‘ry large. The 
set'ond as large as our Domestic Pidgeons, web footed, having a beak likt^ a 
duck's, with a projection upon the upptrr rnnndible near the forehead. Their 
bellies, nnd tlu^ unch'r-suifnct? of their wings, except at tips, wl»il(‘. Flacks, and 
upper surface of wings, mottled blaek and white. Ey(\s (uiliroly black. Neither 
red nor white visible. Many were caught by a ho(dv, attat bed to a bait, and 
floating at the extremity of a line. 

Mother Cary’s chickens are very little birds — ar(^ they described by 
Barow in this paragrai>h? “Anas. A small brown chick, not much larger 
than a tlirush, and apparently not described by naturalists.” I cauglit none 
of th(‘se. 'Fhe albatrosses were of two species — Diomedea exulans, tlie brown 
Diomedea demersa, the white, 

June !2. Lat. 28^ 20" S. Long. 79® 43" East. Barom. 30^ 20". Therrnom. 
62^. Wind N.-W. 

In our course wc approached the south American coast, for the advantage 
of the South-East Trade wind. The greatest degree of Western longitude 
made, was 34® 16." On the 27th of May, our latitude by observation was 
39^ S. This was the greatest degree of Southern latitude, which we made 
on that day I-ong. 32^ 40" East. Barom. 30^ 6." Thermom. 65^^. The cape 
pigeons again appear but few albatrosses — and some whales were seen 
sporting at some distance in the wake of the ship to-day. 

June 23. I.-at. 6^ 9" S. Long. 80° 4" E. Barom. 29° 93". Thermom. 79J®. 
Wind S.-W.-E.-S.-E. Rain. A seaman was thrown overboard yesterday, who 
died of fever. 

July 3. Lat. 5® 4" N. Long. 82° 54'' E. Barom. 29® 95". Wind W-. 
S.-W. This is the greatest point of Eastern Longitude made in our voyage 
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to Madras. About a week before we , reached the\se roads a squall carried 
away the foretop mast, the main topgallant mast, and the mizen mast of the 
H. C. S. Rose, which vessel, together with the Charlotte had been under the 
convoy of the H. C. S. Streatharn, Commodore Dale, from England. Her 
fate was perceived from our poop, and as she was four miles to windward, 
time was afforded to take in sail, ere the squall reached us. The Rose narrowly 
escaped destruction. Her lec-ports were open, and she heeled over terrifically. 
Several men were shook off the rigging into the water, who instantaneously 
regained the deck so great a mass of ropes rigging, and spars was collected 
about the ship's side. 


MADRAS. 

On Tuesday, July 8, we anchored in Madras Roads at sunset, about a 
mile and half distant from Fort St. (Jeorge. 

The first land, whose aspect blessed our wearied vision, since we left 
England was the Eastern coasts of Ceylon. We gradually approached them 
during the day, and at sunst*t of that day, the mountains bearing West about 
4 miles, their outline presented an interesting object. On the morning of July 
8, the Indian Continent was visible from the mast head — at noon we perceive<l 
the trees and villages, ddie colouring of the scenery was very striking — the 
pinkish blue mountains, surmounted some by forts and towers, in the 
distance lesser eminences, clothed with Palm trees, and sprinkled, here and 
there, with clusters of huts, in the middle ground — the long line of yellow 
beach, the dark blue ocean, with its breakers, in th<? fort!ground, and the clear 
serenity of the azure sky, combined to impress ideas not unfavourable of the 
climes of India. Many native fish(?rmen appeared on their catamarans. These 
are rafts composed of two, three, or mori?» spars of wood lashed together ; the 
centre spar projects beyond the rest and forms a stem, and it is usually sunk 
below the others, so as to form in the middle a hollou- space to contain fish, 
provisions, and other articles. These catamarans are commonly about eight 
or ten feet long, and three broad : sometimes carry a triangular sail, but 
generally are propelled by paddh s. Two, three, or four natives kneel on 
them, holding paddles formed of the halves of split bamboos, which they 
grasp with both hands in the centre, and introduce now one end, now another, 
on the different sides of the catamaran. They even venture on these 
apparently frail machines out of sight of land. Instances are common of 
their being attacked by sharks, who leap at them from out the water. 

The native boats used in the intercourse of the ships and shore in 
Madras roads, in the transmission of the articles of trade, etc., are called 
Massoolah Boats. They are flat-bottomed, have high sides, and planks 
sewed together by string formed by the fibres of the cocoanut. Their 
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appearance is awkward and barbarous, but they are adapted to the passage 
of the surf, which is too strong and high for European boats. 

I am, however, informed, that Capt. Pellew dashed through it, when 
cmploved on this station, in one of his own boats. Accidents not unfrequently 
happen by the upset of these Massoolah boats, but the blacks of the 
catamarans are dexterous in the prompt supply of assistance. They obtain, 
on such occasions, liberal rew^ards. One may, almost always, calculate upon 
a soaking from the spray, in the passage of the surf. 

All the blacks, employed on the water, are in a state of nudity, a narrow 
piece of linen is the only semblance of a vestment attached to their body. 
They wear perhaps a covering for the head, a turban or some kind of cap. I 
always felt abhorrence at the yell of their boatsong — the sound of this, and the 
sight of their diminutive, black, meagre, naked bodies, reminded me of imps 
from the infernal regions. The joints of the fishermen are flexible as to 
suffer them to sit with the greatest case upon their haunches, their legs bent 
as in kneeling, and their inner ankles, and inner sides of the feet, forming 
their seats. Their stature is small, their color black but not so deep as that 
of the African, their eyes lively — they w^ear, to a man, mustachirs, and use 
much gesticulation in their converse. 

July 9. To-day the ship swarmed wdth a number of natives superior in 
caste to those just mentioned. They are Gentoos. They offer their services as 
Dhubashes, or servants, during the stay of the ship. They wear white 
turbans and robes. Some are very handsome, and their white teeth form a 
fine contrast with their dark skin, and still darker mustachies. They are 
pacific, obedient even to slavishness, and alert. They are deceitful and 
dishonest. They charge much more for the articles, w^hich they procure you, 
than in the sequel they willingly receive. Perhaps they charge an overplus 
from the conviction that their bills will cert'unly be reduced. Whether this 
practice be the result of interested conduct first displayed by themselves or 
Europeans, I do not pretend to decide. 

July 15. To-day 1 w'ent ashore, accompanied by two friends. The 
moment w^e landed, w^e were pestered by a swarm of servants, numerous as 
locusts, offering their services, whom it was impossible to get rid of but by 
threats, and menacing gestures. The scene, to an Englishman first landed, 
is imposing. Every thing is novel, every thing obtrudes the idea of a 
subjugation as complete as one nation can possibly receive from another. 
The idea of dominion is inseparably attached to the whites — that of conquest, 
of ignorance, and of poverty to the natives. One rarely meets a native in 

his own carriage, or on his own horse, or even in a common palanquin on 

the contrary it is much rarer to meet a white in any servile situation what- 
ever. Nor is the treatment the blacks receive at the hands of Europeans 
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calculated to soften the idea of subjugation. So far as I observed it was at 
all times contemptuous, very frequently brutal. But I coniine this remark 
to the conduct of novel Kuropeans, whose visits to the country are transient, 
and to that of newly arrived residents. I believe, that such as have long 
resided in the country, have discovered the good policy of kindness and 
humanity. We repaired to tlie “ Madras Tavern^' ki;pt by a half caste w'oman, 
but superintended by an Englishman, named Taylor, who has since 
married the Landlady. It is a spacious building — the attendance is good, 
and the provisions of the best sort. 

The houses here have large rooms, without glazed windows, but with 
valves, either Venetian, or of wdeker work. The roofs are flat, the balconies 
numerous. We visited Fort St. George, but so hastily, and so late in the day, 
as to be unable to give any precise account from personal observation. It 
is very extensive, and impresses, at first view, an idea of strength. No seapoys 
I have yet seen, in size or figure, or port, realize my anticipations of their 
physical superiority. Rut they w’ere attached, I fancy, to Veteran Battalia, 
which had seen much service. However, they suffer much by a comparison 
with the veterans of European armies. They are small, meagre, bowlcgged, 
and cannot boast, unless my physiognomical discernment is puzzled by their 
color, that dignity of countenance, which characterizes an old soldier. I 
must say, however, that mine is an almost solitary opinion ; and that they 
are, nearly by every body, admired as fine men. 

They form a distinct caste. Their children are hereditary soldiers. They 
enjoy the reputation of great courage, and it is said that a party of Sepoys 
lately volunteered to storm a breach, from which a British regiment shrunk 
in dismay. 

July 16. Early this morning we hired one horse chaises, called buggies, 
and visited the southern neighbourhood of the town. The great population 
of this country is eviilenccd by the multitudes of natives, which throng the 
streets, and suburbs. 

The European servants of the Company, wdiose offices of business are 
contain jd within the w^alls of Fort St. George, possess country residences in 
the vicinity of the towm. To these they nq:>air afti^r the business of the day. 
They call them Garden Houses They are numerous in this quarter, and 
are elegant buildings. But the flatness of the country, the apparent sameness 
of the surrounding pleasure grounds, and the dark colored chunam, wherewith 
the houses are plastered, gave them, to my vision, a mournful aspect. We 
returned to breakfast at the Tavern: after which, about ten o’c. A.M. 
myself and two friends hired a buggy and a horse, for Poonamalee, on a 
visit to the officers of the 34th Reg. who had been our shipmates, and whose 
gentlemanly conduct, and intelligent conversation, all on board regretted 
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deeply to lose. Poonamalee consists of a village, and small native fort, about 
fifteen miles S.-W. from Madras. It is by no means a strong fort ; but to 
native undisciplined troops, might perhaps be an object of importance. The 
village lies close to it. I was gratified whilst strolling about the village, by 
the quiet, unassuming manners of the natives of both sexes, and of all ages. 
In the bazaar, or market place, might be obtained either thcj fruits and 
rarities of India, or the nick nacks of an European hardware, and toy 
man. The childrc'ii were very playful, and the parents much pleased by any 
attentions, or praise, paid to them. With but one or two exceptions, I saw 
no beautiful features of countenance, no elegance of form in any of the 
natives. We experienced a most hospitable reception from the officers : a 
generous tiffin was directly pn*pared to which we did not fail to do practical 
homage. In the course of the day we surveyed the fort — at 5 o^c. a parade 
took place of all the detachments at this Depot. The barracks are situated 
on that side of the fort opposite to the village. ft was an animating and 
affecting sight to behold a mass of English soldiers, as gay, and as spirited, 
as they are seen at a parade in England, so many tlAOUsand miles from 
their native country, and in a stale of complete security amid the hordes of 
a conquered (‘inpire. Nor were my sensations of the magical nature c)f this 
scene at all <liminishe(l at tlie mess, prepared at 7 o’c. in the Depot mess 
room, a light and airy building, in tlie cool of the evening, the stars 
twinkling from a clear and placid sky, through the opc‘n doors and windows. 

The mess was very rich, combining the delicacies of the East, with the 
luxuries of Europe and we were animated by the music of a regimental band 
— this was of the first order, but I suspect that the auditory sense, testified, in 
common with the rest, tin; potency of the generous libations of wine, and that 
few in the room could long distinguish “ God save the King from a High- 
land reel. Indeed, Poonamalee is notorious for the excesses committed by 
our newly arrived officers. It is their first halting place on the road to the 
interior — here they first experience the miseries of this overwhelming climate, 
and the force of the temptation to ebriety, which thirst, and a paralyzing 
languor create. And I believe that here is laid the foundation of many a 
lasting disease and many a death : the constitution of a great majority being 
unequal to so violent a change of diet and habits. 

The critical period, on which depend the health and life of the European 
is on the first arrival in this country. If he maintain command over his 
passions, preserving an inviolable systematic temperance, and due observa- 
tion of peculiar rules laid down by experienced persons, he has a chance of 
life — if not, I know not what can save him from diseases, which sooner or 
later, will embitter or destroy existence. 

At 10 o'c the gates of the Fort are barred nightly, so that at this hour 
\:^ were compelled io retire from the dinner table. 
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Having returned to tlie fort, and smoked a few cheroots in the viranda, 
we each retired to a profound rest. 

Whether there were no mosquitoes at this place, or whether the vinous 
narcotics of the evening rendered us insensible to their stings, I cannot 
decide. It is certain, which I can affirm of no future night during a stay of 
six months in this annoying climate, it is certain there was gr(\at difficulty 
in rousing us to breakfast at an e.arly hour, after an uninterrupted and deep 
repose. 

1817. August 22. New Anchorage mouth of the River Ilooglily — Bengal. 
We have been moored here about ten days. The south-west monsoon 
wafted us from Madras in tlie space of about five days. A clear blue sky, 
and a fresh breeze rendered this sliort voyage very" pleasant. The naviga- 
tion to the mouth of the Mooghly, and of its cour 'ic up to Calcutla, is 
intricate and dangerous ; and a system of pilotage has been established in 
consequence by the Company- 'Fliis service is hard but Un rativt-. T understand 
boys are sent out from England, who have been educated expressly for 
this profession at Christ Church school. They pass through the lower 
grades of the service as leadsmen, etc., and rise slowly, and after strict 
examinations to the command of a Pilot Vessel. 

We lie opposite Ciuljeree — I think the River about eight miles wide, 
at this part — but we arc much nearer the Eastern bank tlian to Cudjeree 
from which first we arc distant more than two miles. No hills are to be 
seen — a straight leved coast wooded to the water mark, is our uninteresting 
prospect. The country eastward of the Hoogley consists of innumerable 
islands, formed by creeks, of which many are deep enough for ships of great 
burthen, but so narrow, and meandering in such sudden turns, that their 
navigation is defeated. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Chew, the oldest brancli pilot, that the creek 
opposite Cudjeree might be made to form an excellent dock for sliips needing 
repair. There is not a dock nearer than Calcutta — to reach this, ships of great 
buithen must be lightened entirely ; nor then have they water to spare. 
Nor have the Company a dock along that great line of coast intervening 
between Bengal and Bombay. 

Diamond Harbour, twenty miles higher up the river, was, until this 
season, the anchorage of the Company's largest Bengal Ships. But the 
sandy bed of the river varies, from time to time ; and it is deemed unsafe 
to convey' higher ships of a greater burthen than nine-hundred tons. 
Diamond Harbour has ever been deemed an unhealthy station. The new 
anchorage, I am told, during the south-west monsoon, is not unhealthy, but 
easterly and south-easterly winds are said to induce disease and mortality. 

The natives, which have coma aboard, excel those I saw on the 
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Coromandel coast, in intelligence, in their acquaintance with the English 
language, in the form of their bodies, their features of countenance and the 
dign ity and grace of their demeanour. Provisions and other articles are 
cheaper than at Madras. The people seem less avaricious, and 
cunning. They arc very fond of tobacco. Not a boat comes alongside 
but somebody is sure to be seen upon his haunches, smoking out of what 
our sailors call their hubbli?-l)ubble from the gurgling noise made at each 
inspiration. A hollow ball, perhaps made of a cocoanut, contains water to a 
certain height — a tube to wliich is affixed the boul of tobacco, communicates 
with the interior of the b owl of water. They apply their lips to a little hole 
drilled in the ball above tlu! water mark. These instruments pass round for 
alternate gratification, just as our countrymen do their tankard. The 
hookah, smoked by Europeans, has its smoke equally cooled, but it is 
conveyed through a very long tube. The tobacco of the hookah is mixed 
up with various ingredients, the combustion of which always produced to 
me a smell disagreeable and sickly. But the hookah-smokers are incon- 
ceivably attached to them. 

The gurgling noise of the hookah is also unpleasant, and hostile to that 
soothing influence, that tendency to abstract contemplation, manifested in 
the use of tobacco, under any other form. 

CALCUTTA. 

October 23. Half of the seamen, attended by apjDointed officers, 
embarked in three boats, this day, for Calcutta. It is customary, in these 
ships, to allow the crew three or four days freedom to see Calcutta, This 
is their only period of freedom during this tedious voyage. I accompanied 
them. We left J,he New Anchorage at six in the evening. Oct. 24. We 
arrived at Calcutta near midnight : a distance of about 80 miles. The 
country between the town and river’s mouth is level — no part is visible, 
but the vicinity of the l)anks of Diamond Harbour I have spoken above — its 
distance from the new anchorage, and the burthen of the ships moored 
here during their stay in Bengal. This Harbour is formed by an 
expanse of the river. The Harbour Master’s house is situated on the 
eastern bank. A few huts are near it, and a black town is distant, I anni 
told, from it a mile. 1 know not that there is more than one European 
besides the Harbour Master in this neighbourhood. So isolated arc the 
Whites, officially employed, over this great country. A similar officer 
superintends the moorings at the New Anchorage : but he resides aboard the 
mooring vessel. There are two Europeans at Cudjeree — a master-attendant 
and a post master, and a circumstance connected with them presents a 
singular trait of character in the human mind. Who would imagine that 
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men so compelled, as it were, to harmony and friendship, would be down- 
right enemies ? Such, 1 am told, they are. 

Three kinds of boat are ust-d on this river— The dingey — the paunch- 
way — the budgerow. The general principles of their construction, are, I 
believe, similar, and these are but names applied to the vessel in its diff(?rent 
grades of rudeness or perfection, 'riit* last is the most convenient, and the 
completest boat. The first the roughest. 'Phey an^ sharp, stem and stern. 
They rise more or less abaft : and commonly their rudders aiar form<‘d of 
great paddles attached to a p(M*pendieular poh^ in the stern. P.iunrhways 
conveyed our seamen. 'These Ivive a deck, winch can be made entire — 
when thus, I should not fear much to hr. upset in om*. The rowers sit 
upon their haunches forward — abaft is thi‘ sttH:irsman or manjet^. f^etvvixt is a 
canopy, in the form of a liut, having either an angular, or round summit. 
The anchor is a great stone firmly enclasped l)y two or three stick.s whose 
extremities project beyond the stone. 

About midnight of the 23rd we anchored near the shore in Diamond 
Harbour, at the r<durn of the ebbtide. The high spirits of the sailors elevated 
by freedom and grog, evinced themselves duriTig the night in songs and riot. 

We W(dghed at <laybrcak of ihr 24th, and proceetle{l. North of 
Diamond Harbour and on the eastern bank, we passed tlie village of Fiiltah, 
and a handsome tavern kept by an Kuropean. Further, on the western bank, 
the village of Willoby — \vhos(.‘ atmosphere was contaminated by the effluvia of 
a putrid carcase near the huts — T presume the olfactories of the natives 
habituated to ammoniacal odours. They all seemed at ease. Still higher, 
another village, and tavern called Budge-budge, is seated on the eastern 
bank, commanding a picturesque expanse of the river. 

Here the night approache<l : and the howls of jackalls, t*sp®cially from 
the left bank, w('rc prodigious. I fell aslei.'p and was a\vak(,‘(l by the infor- 
mation that we had reached Calcutta. 

The moonlight view of this cch brated city produced sensations dcscrib- 
able vsilli difliculty. Idie shadowed walls of Fort William frowning over 
the eastern bank — the darkened foliage of the esplanad(', running parallel 
to the river, and uniting thi‘ fort, with the (own, still higher up the river, 
the white fronts of the buildings on the Sulky side of the stream reflecting 
the moon beams and the multitude of shi|)s, presented a combination of 
interesting images. Let him imagine it. who has ever pondert^d th*' marvellou.s 
nature of our Indian empire — the achievements of a Watson, or a Clive. 

Oct. 26. Government house is a great pile of massive architt;cture ; more 
European in appearanct* than any other building I saw in the country. The 
paucity of virandas, and the proportionate smallness of the windows 

* SaJi<'ia. 
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distinguish it from the generality of buildings in India, as well as its great 
size, and magnificent air. 

Calcutta has been truly called, I know not now by v^hom, a city of 
palaces.” Such are the majority of European houses. In the native suburbs 
you may endure any degree of offence to the senses you may desire. 

The comparison of European luxury with native indigence, and degrada- 
tion in this part of the empire is most irresistibly forced upon the? mind. 

The moralist views it witli pain — unaccustomed to measure the dignity 
of man by external appearances, and believing in the natural equality of 
all men (an equality perfectly consistent with subordination) and in the 
common grandeur of their immortal destiny — he cannot but lament a system, 
however it originated, wherein so complete a line of demarcation is drawn 
between one race and another. Their physical contrast is very great : the 
moral is wider still, A wide basis for invidious comparison is presented by 
arts, science, morals and rtdigion. Poverty and hardship are contrasted 
with affluence and case — with power and splendor, ignorance with know- 
ledge — and an abject, debilitating superstition, with the ennobling and 
animating doctrines of Christianity. 

Octob. 31. An intelligent elderly native, a master grammatically of the 
English language, of court(?ous manners, and dignified physiognomy, was 
thrown in iny way to-day. He is sircar to a lianyan. He laboured to 
convince me that his religious sentiments differed not fundamentally from 
those of Xlians. 1 1 is belief in the Unity of the Deity, in the existence of a 
mediator, in the immort.ility of the soul, and a future state of retribution, 
established, he said, the essential i(h!ntity of the creeds. I asked him why 
he refused intercourse with Christians, since he believed their religious 
creed. He said he dreaded the mockery of his countrymen. I told him as 
a lover of truth, which he professed himself, he was bound to follow her 
in sunshine and in rain. Ho said he could not deny it. He often attended 
the divine service of the Christians, and wept during its performance. His 
caste was forbad the use of animal food — I asked him the reason. Because it 
involved the infliction of pain. The same tender principle induced to the 
reconciling of enemies, interposition between combatants, and universal charity 
to men. 

He extolled the English — did not appear to repine at European 
dominion: and stated the superior condition now maintained by the Hindoos 
to that endured under Mahomedan despotism, whose destruction he 
gratefully attributed to the English. 

What would follow a belief of the castes rejecting animal food in the 
Darwinian tln'ory of vegetable sensation ? 

The natives, which eat animal food, will not partake of any slain by 
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Europeans. I have seen them aboard stab the sliip’s company's bullocks, 
when they were anticipating a portion. And dreadful gashes in the throats 
of the poor animals they make ; yet I have known tliem to eat birds shot 
by some of our party in the ascent of the river, provided they cut their 
throats themselves afterwards. The heat may not have left the body — the 
limbs might have been convulsed —but they must have known that virtually 
the animals were not killed by their hands. If an European touch the pot in 
which they cook their victuals, it is delih d, and victuals and all thrown away. 

Of their morals I liave not seen enough to form a judgrn(*nt thereon. 
One circumstance surprized me ; I know not whether to attribute it to an 
individual character of honesty or a strict espionage of police. 1 have 
repeatedly accompanied a friend shopping in Calcutta, whose chatta boy, 
(the person carrying an umbrella over one's head) would obtain credit for his 
master to a considerable' amount, although the boy could not himself perhaps 
muster a rupee. 'I'he boy said he was responsihU? for the payment. 

The huts of the Vilacks ar<', most wretel>o»l hovels composed of a 
framework of sticks covered by rushes in<!shed. d hese .are the walls. The 
roofs are thatched. They contain one or two apartments for the whole f..iiiiilv. 
These have no floors, either of wood or stone. They exhibit a deplorable 
appearance of a want of comfort, d'he disposition of the masses of huts 
in this place is curious, F'erhaps in a sp.ice forme<i by tlu! surrounding 
walls of three or four Europeans' gardens, shall be found .i whole village, 
if I may term thus the cluster with its tank, grassplot, and garden ground. 

But the ignorance of this people is not atlendcil by vanity, the usual 
concomitant of ignorance. They allow to Europeans a superiority in every 
science except that of music. Of this the noise is similar to the effect of an 
ill-played bagpipe and two or three children's drums purchased at a village 
fair in England. 

The stature of these blacks, like that of the Inhabitants of the coast of 
Coromandel, is diminutive, but their countenance is finer, and their form 
more elegant. I speak of the men ; of the women, some are plain, some are 
ugly, the majority hideous. They are very diminulivtr, having an inclination 
to ilie light side, and consetiuest projection of the left hip, produced by a 
custom of carrying their infants on the projection of this hip. 

This day I attended divine service in the morning at the church of the 
Baptist missionaries. Dr. Carey, Professor of Languages at Fort William, 
preached a controversial sermon on the proper mode of Baptism. He 
baptized an European lady, and seven or eight half-caste females. The 
congregation was small, composed partly of Europeans, partly of half-caste 
natives, and a very few direct natives. 

Oct. 28, Our first division of seamen returned to the ship. They had 
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indulj^ecl in every species of excess, but one man only was too ill to quit 
Calcutta. I conveyed him to the General Hospital. This building is situated 
near the Fort which intervenes b(?tween it and the river. It is airy and 
spacious and if scenery be an object in the treatment of patients, the 
verdure and the foliage of the surrounding area must inspire lively ideas. 
It is free of access to whites and natives, of the last three only were in the 
building. They have an overweaning faith in their own doctors. 

Saturday, November ist. I visited the Company's Botanic Gardens. They 
are situated on the western or Sulkey side of the river somewhat more than a 
mile below the town. Dr. Wallack* superintends them. Unfortunately very 
few flowers were visible, as this is the cold season of this climate. The 
plants and trees are most magnificent and elegant, but want of time, and of an 
intelligent director, abridged the period of my admiration, and hurried me 
back to Calcutta. 

SERAMPORE. 

Sunday, November 2. I rose before day break, and in company of a 
friend, hired a punchway for Serampore, a Dutch Settlement, on the 
western bank of the Hooghly about 16 miles north of Calcutta. The Baptist 
Missionary society has here established the head-quarters of its missionary 
servants. But this resulted from necessity, rather than selection. Upon the 
first arrival of the Missionaries in this country, some, of whom one was Dr. 
Carey, had penetrated the interior, and on their return found themselves 
prohibited to preach the Gospel at Calcutta. The Dutch Settlement of 
Serampore extended its benevolent protection — and here has since continued 
the chief missionary institution. This town is seated on the delightful bank 
of the river immediately opposite Barrackpore, and its splendid military 
edifices, and spacious plantations. The houses of the Europeans at 
Serampore lie parallel to the river, from which they arc separated by the 
high road. I think the river less than a half mile wide. We arrived at the 
inn, whii'h is kept by a Frenchman, about one P.M. The house is spacious, but 
not k(^pt in the cleanest state. Behind the inn is situated a Roman Catholic 
Church. Admonished by the bell, I entered. The building is small : and 
the sight of its interior gave me the same kind of impression as is produced 
by a halfpenny peep into a show-box at a fair in England : such was the 
colleclion of pictures, a*id silks and tassels of silver and spangles of gold. 
How can the natives be expected to credit the superiority of the Christian 
religion, when they behold such mass of puerile baubles in the temple of 
God ? 

• NI ith iiu-.il v/aH-i'h (17S6 — 1854). A Danii^h Surgeon, who in 1817 was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Calcutta Bntr.s.-': Garden. See Buckland: Dictionary of Indian Biography » 
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In the evening I was gratified by a spectacle of a different natnrc- 
Having drank tea at the Rcvd. Dr. Marshman’s, at the Mission House, I 
attende<l divine service at the missionary church, and witnessed the 
administration of the sacrament by the Revd. Dr. Carey : who addressed 
the native communicants in their own tongue. Perhaps about a dozen 
natives, men and women, received the sacrament. 

The gcmtlemen attached to this missionary institution reside in a cluster 
of connected buildings: Drs. Carey and Marshman, the Rcvd. Wm. Ward, 
Mr. Pearces who lias recently been appointed to the office of Printer and 
the Superintendent of the paper manufactory. The literary reputation of 
the three first gentleman is fully established. To his profound acquaintance 
with the oriental tongues, Dr. Carey adds, I understand, a masterly knowledge 
of the natural history of the East. 

Monday, November 3. Before breakfast, I t/aversed his gardens. I 
saw likewise his aviary containing some very lovely, and some very rare birds. 
Among the last was a Toucan and a bird of Paradise. 

The missionaries eat their meals together. I breakfasted with them 
and their ladies : and afterwards was politely conveyed by Mr. Pearce 
round the different departments of the institution — the paper factory — the 
printing house— the type foundery — the Bengalee? school for natives. It i.s 
not easy to express my sensations on the sight of this interesting and great 
monument of the elfecls of perseverance in a righteous cause. I saw in 
the Press-room the sacred scriptures in Marhatla, in Siamese, in Chinese, 
in Bengalee, and in more languages than 1 can remember : the resulrs of 
the studies and labors of but five and twenty years. My imagination 
was involuntarily hurried through future ages, and I never belield the 
importance of human actions so embodied, (if I may use this word) .is when 
I found myself standing at that fountain-head, whence the rivers of truth 
and of salvation wdll flow and fertilize all Eastern Asia — and in the company 
of those great and good m(3n, whose incessant labors are directing and 
channeling their streams. Lt-t him who prefers the utile dulci, who can dis- 
criminate betwixt splendor and happiness, who feels that men are brethren, 
and believes in their immortality, say which he would contemplate with 
most delight, the battle of As.sye, or the Mi.ssion House at Serampore. 

This town is not fortified. A small battery fronts the river, but it is 
appropriated to salutes and too weak for the purpose either of attack or 
defence. 

Instances frequently occur of the evasion of creditors at Calcutta by a 
refuge in this place. The banyan of an officer of the Charlotte flecamped, 
whilst I was in Calcutta, with money and merchandize of that Gent, to the 
amount of iiearly four thousand pounds. Others were defrauded to a less 
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amount. This scoundrel, it was ascertained, had resorted to Serampore and 
little hope is fostered of any retribution. The black town is extensive and 
the huts are disposed in very picturesque groups beneath the lofty trees. 

Having taken leave of the hospitable Christians at the Mission House, we 
embarked — and by the aid of the tide and our oars, reached Calcutta in three 
hours or less. The scenery on eac h side of the stream is peculiar and interest- 
ing. The greatness of the population of this country struck us when we saw 
the whole western hank lined by huts. Numerous pagan temples and 
pagodas break the uniformity of thf? scene — wide flights of m issive* stone steps 
descend from them into the sacred river, to facilitate the ablution of the 
votaries. As we rowed along, on the Sunday morning, the number of natives 
thus dcwoiitly b.itliing in the stream, was prodigious : of all ag'-s and each 
sex. 

They do not strip themselves of their scanty clothing. We passed a 
group of very fine females lounging on the steps of a temple, and bathing. 
Their stature was greater than that of the Hindoo women — thedr color was less 
dark — their form and expn'ssion of countenance nobhi and elegant. Were tluiy 
Mahomed ms retaining more than usual of th(?ir original through their 
descent ? I saw two poor wrt'lches, of the Gentoo caste, brought to the 
border of Iht* river, to be borne away by the returning tide. They lay 
roveretl on tlieir beds — whilst an attendant on fraeh constantly poured the 
sacred water of the river Into their mouths. This merciless caste, when a 
sick wretch is deem»Ml incurable, convey him to the wateris edge — and 
perpetually pouring the water over his face, and into his mouth, till the tide 
reaches the spot, tliey suffer him to be borne away — to be the food of 
alligators, perhaps wliilst yet retains sufficient sensibility of this most horrid 
aggravation of their last agonies. How many of these imfortunati* victims 
might be prest-rved from dissolution, even in this land of ignorance, and under 
the care of their own besotted bdlows, cannot easily be guessed. 

We only know that in the most civilized countries, an invalid is not 
iinfrequently consigned to despair even by physicians of science and ex- 
perience, who y«-t recovers, to the falsification of their grave prognosis. One 
instinc e occurrerl of the restoration to health of a Gentoo thus barbarously 
devoted to destruction. Dr. Mare, a celebrated Physician at Calcutta has the 
reputation, and the self applause of this .success. This custom, I was inform- 
ed by a gentleman of authority at Serampore, proceeds from sheer in- 
hurn.mity. The.sc barbarians embrace this method to get rid of a fellow 
creature, who l annot shift for himself, and is become a burden to them. 
Common seiisr and human feeling demand a peremptory interposition on 
the part of a Gov rnment which professes to be composed of Englishmen. 

No'.t fviber i returned with the second division of seamen to the ship. 
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We left Calciitt.'i about noon. Many of t!io men were drunk — many stupid — 
many lively. One man only liad deserted — who was afhMavards taken. He 
had joined anotlu'r vc'sscd. 

Novtmiber 5. \Vc reacluMl the New Anehorni^e about 2 Near Cuipce, 

a villajEre on the easteiai bank, b^dow Diamond Ifarl)our, slaml> a pyramidal 
monument, said to be en‘ctedtothe m.^nory of tlu' llr.d Knjdisli ladv that die<l 
in this country, sinc(* so <lest nictiv*^ to thousands. I co'tld not insp< <n the 
editice closely, nor ascertain tin' er)rrectne-s of Lins iju- I'r .-tor\-. 

Novendnu' 6. At 2 A.M. f embarkt'd in a biuleuro in aitem.Irnn'e on a si< 1 .: 
friemi and nn-nmal(.* for (\deiift.i. ddie l)ii liy ro-a' -s a l)oaL •)f a \'erv e.)-^. 
venient dt.'^ ci ipt ion. 'Fhe [‘impart i^ oeeupied Uv Ih.- rower-- — Mu aflt-r e t 
by the st» ersm.m — -nnl tho ( entral by a ‘'sbin \'n\' th«‘ pas enp;* fs. Its cellim^ 
is ele-ialc'd above th.e deck of the boat-— bs d -or V-pr* ssed b* lovV it -s.> t'. it 
one enjeys room, and liphL anrl air ar<- .nhnitte ] lle.ai'di ••»eM iu blite], ,,'i 
all shills. 


Novr'inber S. At dav l>’'eak we 'v«*re -i »1 hi -'I 'l* fh.an Oi unond II u‘b > ir 
— the aTid tnh's had i^pp->- ' 1 u *. ..tr-p-d,- t n: w'h-d • d' tin? prere l':i.y 

day. V\*e S(Min reatdu.ul i*'(i][ah, the vida'fe miM-jfiDnod pi*e\'ioii'-.I\' tn ’m,* 
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hi the {'vcninii^ v\ e ai^ain embarked, an ] r : .ej-.'d ('alruita at da\' bre ik 
of Novt'inbcr. 9. 

The f)llicers of Ciist<nns examine the b e.poap-e of [lersons, \vli«»hi\"* 
ascende d tluj rivt*r — but they are not rrpojou'', and th' lr timiilil}- is doubMess 
often taken advantai^i’ of by tlic hoist erous and l>ul!yi:ii;' hauaip. jn. 

To-day I visited the celebrated niaek lloh'. It is a room in the Old 
Fort: h'oit William b<dng of motlei n ('oust met ion, and a mile distaiil fron 
the other. 

The oUl I"ort is now converted into ofliees, store rooms, etc., and our 
F’lirser has been employed many days in weighing- copper on that very spot, 
where perislied the victims of the barbarous Surajab Dowliod. The door was 
locked, but I stooped, and looked bmit^alh it, and saw with horror the 
grated window, at which the illfated captiv.^s g.isp(ul for air. That window 
looks into the high road and opposite it, and n ‘:ir the extremity of the 
Writers' Buildings is erected a monument to t ommemorate the cruelty, and the 
vengeance it subsequently received. It is a plain pyramid, supported by a 
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cjuadrangular base — on the western face of w^hich is an inscription that “ the 
cruelly of the Rajah was amply revenged in the sequel.** It is a mean 
monument. Millnirn, in his Oriental Commerce^ says it has *‘a design in 
St ulpture on each of its sides, and an inscription in the English and native 
languages, describing the occasion on which it was erected. It is sur- 
rounded with an iron railing to prevent access to it, has shrubs planted about 
it, and exhibits an appearance not unsuitable to the event, which it is 
intended to commemorate”. Milburn*s book w'as published in 1813. 1 saw no 

sculptured designs on either face of the pedestal ; — no inscription in the 
native language — no iron railing, nor shrubs : and so far from its exhibition, 
in my oi)inion, of a “ not unsuitable appearance ** it appeared totally 
unworthy of the universal interest excited by that most hideous event : nor 
does it seem to have arrested the attention of the natives — none of whom I 
inquired, could point out the Blac k Hole close to it. 

This destruction of the captive English occurred in 1756: and such 
of our countrymen as had the lucky fortune to evade the enemy, left the 
Fort, and sought a temporary but secure asylum at Fultah. 

The Esplanade affords in the cool of the evening a grateful resort. It 
runs parallel to the river betw^een Fort William and the towm, and Govern- 
ment House lies west of it. 

Sunday, November 10. This forenoon I attended divine service at the 
Cathedral; a handsome and airy building— it presented a sight rare in 
England, a congregation of genteelly dressed per..ons without one 
exception. 

In the afternoon I traversed one of the European burial-grounds, of 
which there are three situated near the Chouringhee Road, at the eastward 
end of the city. The monuments are all splendid — regular niausolea — built 
w^ith bricks covered by chunam — a native plaster giving them as handsome 
an appearance as stones. Of the epitaphs I could discover none on males, 
who had survived the age of sixty-four. Three or four alone had approached 
that period ; the majority had perished between ages of thirty and forty. The 
females had died generally between the ages of twenty and thirty — many, and 
they, perhaps, married ladies under the first age. Of infants, a great number 
lay here entombed ; and the grandeur of their monuments equalled that of the 
adults. The epitaphs, whether in prose or verse, were universally paltry— 
as vulgar as on the gravestones of English plebeians. These monuments 
present a most curious appearance at sunset. The adjutant birds are seen 
stationed on the summits of the tallest and most pyramidal tombs, motionless 
as ^he structures they surmount, having selected positions which architectural 
taste, I fancy, could »'ot improve. 
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They are equally h^ippy in their selection of perches on the houses 
in the city. These birds are very large having long necks, — clispropor- 
tionately large bills — small eyes — long legs — with a great pouch at their throat, 
at times dangling disgustingly— at times contracted and invisible: in this 
pouch they deposit their food. Red pole — chest white — belly also while,— 
while nape of neck. They usually stand, with the neck sunk into a shrug of 
the shoulders, as roughly sketched.* It is punishable to destroy these birds, 
since they contribute to the destruction of vermin about the City. 

The Brahman kites, deemed sacred by the natives, the adjutant and 
cows, swarm in Calcutta in the gardens, on the houses, in the streets. One 
of the black servants of the Captain here says he saw an adjutant in the 
compound (the area surrounding the house) swallow a rat— that he 
deposited him in his pouch, and that the rat soon ate its way through the 
membrane, and ran off. 

In the evening of this day, I alten<I('d divine service at the Baptist 
Missionary Church. The Revd. W. Ward, the learned publisher of several 
works on subjects of Hindu Literature, jireachtul. 

Saturday, Nov. 15. I embarked with an officer of another ship on board 
a Paunchway at 7 P.M. and reached the ship in a little more twenty-four 
hours — our passage w’as favoured by the north-east monsoon. The population 
on the banks of the Hoogly southward of Calcutta is much less than that 
northw^ard of the city. However, if there are fewer living, there are many 
dead specimens of natives. Human bones and sculls lie scattered along the 
shores whitening in the sun. There is no difficulty attached to the ascent of 
the Hoogly to Calcutta, on the part of the Police, but on our descent of the 
River we were twice boarded by peons. 

♦ A pen sketch is given in the MS. 


('To be concluded.) 
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lA M ARM \ I L V Liiiii ■ to ill.* tluoiiv" on (iopala’-^ dt.MtIi. In 

Rfi:iripr:i.'a'l ('li'in'lr.i’s work, iho ( ja.iflnra j unala, l!i is a K-arnod and 
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of tin* ninth CiiiUnv A. D. rin* outstanding- fa^ I of Dliarin * pa la reign is 
his ron(|ncsl of Kananj. 

It is i lr.arU (“^labli^hed by tint I'.onrordant leuiniony o| sevcnaal inscrip- 
til. ns of sovi ia i ,ns, not only of ilu* Pahi <b nasty ol lu.ngnd, but aUo of thn 
IvadUraKuba dvj a^lv of iln* I) ‘ccau, and llm Praliliar.i dyna>!y of \\'(*st'; rn 
India, th.'ii Dlianna pa la di[)o-<*<! bn- King ol Kananj, I ‘uira \ udha, and 

iij> in ids phu'o Olio C’na ki n vu« li) i, v'.ho, I hci a.i I ler, -.tool i:i i r'-ialin. .jr 

suljorilinai r alliance to'.vards I )Iiarina j •cd^a. 

hda'ui a vir’s..* of tin.* Khahnipiir l^ai i ription, ah-M I» giuK. d, whii.ii 
laxaai!' I lirst ;i numb, r ;f dilfcrc il laoos (d \o; l h-Wd '-si- -t n, Wc-^oth, an-} 
r'T-f!- 1 Iniii.i ]) id lo agi'-o lo tin- so]ioii..ji of I odviaNnulha b\ I )i‘.arin.i]ia I i, 
a-rui- i ‘1 Iv.inauj, Ikditi l^akiialdas Ihinrrji i.is c' )jnda 1 d Llial Diiannapida 
inn.-a h iv-«‘ «.:«)in|a rr; I ,ni 1 or rr.iii, n )t onlv td * couniiy ol Kananj, but alsi> 
wind. .'Of now Ihf Panjab and Nr>r? h- Wi‘st ern i-'ronlier Province, vSindih, 
Mrdwa an 1 ])i.t of Kajpntan i. I'his ig I liiink, a very linx irdon-. infereiueg 

but may' riMsonalilv b lii vi- tiiit. at the lime of his coiH[ue't ol Kananj, 

nharmapfila’s [nf.'^tig * mu-^t Ii.ivc stood V(ny high in Ki/rlhcrn India. 

riu* c-ltnation f.)f ( di i k ra> udlia to the tnrone of Kananj was followed 
by h j.-^l iliti .'s b -tw: n t.'ie Prai.iJiara ( lii rf Nagalahatt.i li, siicc'cssor of Valsa, 
and Clialeraytidha, wlio was suj>[>orled hy his overlord IDharinapala. In a 
Pratiliara inscription found at Gwalior it is claimed tliat Nagabhatta defeated 
both Chakrayudha and D]iarma\)ala. Dharmapala appears then to have turned 
for aid to tlie Rashtrakiifa King Govinda HI. An inscription of Govinda's 
successor, Amoghavarsha I, re[)p.'sents Chakrayudha arul Diiarinapsla as 
submitting to Govinda. It would not be safe to rely on tlie evidence of 
Pratihara and Rashtrakuta writings only with regard to these transactions, 
but, as thc'y are not mentioned at all in tlie Pala inscriptions, it is .safe to assume 
that they did not cnliance the Pala prestige. Babu Rakhaldas Bannerji 
infers from tyvo Rashiiakuta inscriptions that the Kashtrakuta Govinda III 
defeated tiie P; atiliara Nagabhatta II and drove him back from Kanauj, that, 
thereafter, Dhar. naprda and Chakrayudha were left in undisturbed posse.ssion 
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of their territories, and that the Pratiharas did not permanently acquire 
Kanauj till the time of the great Pratihara king Mihira or Bhoja I. 

Mr. Vincent Smith, on the other hand, thinks that it may be presumed 
that Nagabhatta transferrtid the headquarters of his government to Kanauj, 
which continued to be the Pratihara capital for many generations. The 
point is, perhaps, doubtful, but I think that tliere is no evidence of Pratihara 
occupation of Kanauj as a capital, in the shape of a Pratihara grant dated 
from that place, before the reign of Mihira Bhoja. 

Llama Taranath says that Dharmapa^. reigned for 64 years. Babu 
Rdkhal Das Banerji considers this to be impossible, but his reasons for 
rejecting the statement are not clear. A copper-plate grant of Mihirabhoja 
found at Daulatpura in Jodhpur State, is dated from Kanauj in the year 
843 A. D. This is, of course, not conclusive evidence that, at that date, 
the Pratiharas had made Kanauj their permanent capit.d — it may have been 
only a temporary occupation, d'he date referred to would fall in the reign 
of Dharmapala, if we accept 'raranath’s statement that he w'a^• on the throne 
for 64 years, and take 800 A. D., as about the date of his accession. If 
we reject Taranath’s evidence as to the length of Dharmapala\s ridgn, we 
have the Khalimpur inscription, as proof that he was on the throi»e for 32 
years at least, that inscription being dated in the 32nd year of his reign. 
We have similar proof in the Monghyr inscription of his successor, Di vapala, 
that Devapala ruled for at least 33 years. Therefore, if we take 800 A. D., as 
the approximat<' date of Dharmapala^s accession, wr, must conclude that the 
year 843 A. D., when Mihirabhoja was, undoul)tedly, in occupation of 
Kanauj, fell either in the reign of Dharmapala or in that of Devapala, but, 
as I have said, we do not know how long that occupation lasted. 

The fact is that there is still much uncertainty as to the dates of the 
first Pala Kings, and the vicissitudes of the fighting between them and the 
Pratiharas. It is, however, pretty elearly established that Dharmapala came 
to the throne about the beginning of the ninth century A. D., that, shortly 
after his accession, he conquered Kanauj, and established a temporary 
suzerainty over that country, and that, subsequently, there was a prolonged 
struggle between the Pratiharas and the Palas of Bengal, as well as the 
Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, with whom the Palas were often allied. This 
struggle went on, probably with vicissitudes of fortune, and, no doubt, with 
intervals of peace, we do not know exactly for how long, but it resulted in the 
Pratiharas establishing themselves permanently at Kanauj at some time 
in the ninth century, and, probably, also, in their conquering some part 
of Magadha, and of Tirhut. Dharmapala, it appears, was a reformer of the 
Buddhist religion. During his reign, and with his encouragement, a 
commentary on the Prajnapaparimita, one of the principal religious books of 
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the Mahfiyana school, was written by an eminent Buddhist scholar named 
Hari Bhadra. 

Dharmapdia married a Rashtrakuta princess named Rannadevi, which 
is not surprising, considering his political relations with the Rashtrakutas. 

He was a beneficent and popular sovereign, if we may judge from the 
statement in the Khalimpur inscription that he used modestly to bow his 
head, and turn it to one side, when he heard his praises sung by the village 
cowherds, the children at play, and even the parrots in their cages. 

He was succeeded by his son DevapSla, on whose reign some light is 
thrown by a grant of his own, dated from Monghyr, or Mudgagiri as it 
was then called, in the 33rd year of his reign ; by a grant of Narayanapftla 
his grandnephew and next successor but one, dated also from Monghyr in 
the 17th year of Narayanapala’s reign, and by the inscription on the well* 
known Badal pillar erected by Gurava Misra, Prime Minister to Narayana- 
pala, and great grandson of Darbhapani, who was Devapala’s minister. All 
of these records agree in representing Devapala as a warlike king. The 
Monghyr grant of Devapala speaks of his w'ar elephants penetrating the 
Vindhya Mountains, and of his war horses visiting the country of the 
Kambojas, from which they took their origin. Narayanapala’s Monghyr 
grant says that Jaypala, who may have been a younger brother or a cousin 
of Devapala, w'ent out to conquer, at his bidding, and the lord of Utkala, 
hearing Devapala’s name from afar, fled from his capital, while the Lord of 
Pragjyotisha, accepting Devapala’s commands, remained in peace and 
friendship. There has been some controversy, arising from an obscurity 
in a passage of this inscription, as to the relationships of Devapala and the 
Jaypala mentioned here to one another, and to Dharmapala. It was at one 
time held by some authorities that Devapala and Jaypala were sons of 
Dharmapala’s younger brother, Vakpala. The Monghyr grant of Devapala, 
however, distinctly refers to Dharmapala as his father. Babu Rakhaldas 
Banerji and Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri hold that Devapala 
was Dharmapala’s son, and that Jayapala was Vakpala’s son and Devapala’^s 
cousin. Babus Ramaprasad Chanda and Akhoy Kumar Maitra take 
Devapala and Jaypala to have been both sons of Dharmapala, Devapala 
being the elder. The former view seems to be supported by a manuscript 
book in the India Office Library in London, entitled “Chandogya Parisishta,” * 
in which there is a reference to the performance of the Sraddha ceremony 
of Vakpala, by his son, Jaypala. I am not sure whether the word in 
Narayanapala’s grant describing the relationship between Jaypala and 
Devapala will bear the meaning of " cousin ” as well as that of ” brother." 
This point 1 must leave to better Sanskrit scholars than myself to determine. 
In the Badal iiis-'ription it is said that Devapala rooted out the race of 
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Utkala, and humbled the pride of the Huna, Dravi^a, and Gurjara Kings. 
We have, however, no certain information about these hostilities. Both 
Babu Ramaprasad Chanda, and Babu Rakhaldas Banerji take the mention 
of a Dravi^a King in the Badal inscription as referring to a King of the 
Rashtraku^as, Babu Rakhaldas Banerji takes this King to be Amoghavarsa I, 
successor of Govinda 111 . At page 57 of his work on the Palas of Bengal he 
quotes, as referring to relations between Devapala and the Rashtrakutas, 
the Nilgund inscription of Amoghavarsa, in which it is stated that he was 
honoured by the Lord of Vanga, Anga, and Magadha. Babu Rakhaldas 
Banerji, apparently, here interprets this as meaning that Devapala was 
reduced to submission by Amoghavarsa. But at p. 59 of the same work 
Babu Rakhaldas Bennerji takes this same pass.age as referring to relations of 
Amoghavarsa, not with Devapala, but with either of his next successors, Vigra- 
hapala I or Narayanapala. He takes the Gurjara King to be Ramabhadra I, 
predecessor of Mihirabhoja, pointing out that no victories are ascribed to 
Ramabhadra in Gurjara inscriptions. Babu Ramaprasad Chanda, on the other 
hand, takes the Gurjara King to be Mihirabhoja himself and the Dravi^a 
Krishna II, son and successor of Amoghavarsa I of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. 
He quotes a passage from a grant of the Rashtrakuta Krishna III, which 
refers to Krishna II as “teacher of humility to the Gaudas ” and to his 
having made Anga, Kalinga, and Magadha obedient to his commands. If 
this passage relates to hostilities between Krishna II and Devapala, its 
account of them is in singular contrast w'ith that of Gurava Misra in the 
Badal inscription. 

Babu Ramaprasad quotes also, in support of his view, two inscriptions 
of the Kalachuri dynasty of Cedi, — a dynasty, which was founded at some 
time in the gth century A. D. by one Kokuala, and held sway over a portion 
of what are now called the Central Provinces, south of the Nerbudda River. 
This dynasty, also known by the name of Haihaiya, is much connected in 
history with that of the Chandelas of Jejakabhukti, the country between the 
Jumna and the Nerbudda, now called Bandalkhand, who came to the front 
about the same time, their founder being one Nannuka Chandel, who 
overthrew a Pratihara chieftain, and became lord of the southern part of 
Jejakabhukti. There is a grant of the Kalachuri King Kama, bearing date 
1042 A. D., found at Tevar near Jubalpur, the ancient Tripuri, in which it is 
said of Kokkala that his arm relieved of fear Bhoja, Vallabharaja, and 
Sriharsha, Lord of Chitra Kuta,.and a stone inscription found at Bilhari says 
that Kokkala, “ having conquered ail the world, founded two peerless 
monuments of fame, on the south the eminent Krishnaraja, and on the north 
Srinidhi Bhojadeva.” 

No doubt, the Vallabhanja referred to in the Tripuri inscription is the 
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same as the Krishnaraja mentioned in the Bilhari inscription, namely 
Krishna 11 of the Rashtrakuta dynasty, also called Vallabha, or Krishna* 
vallabha, who married Kokkala’s daughter, and the Sriharsha of the first 
inscription is Harsha Chandela, who was chief of Jejakabhuti at the beginning 
of the lotli, and perhaps, also, in the latter part of the ninth century A. D. 
Babu Ramaprasad Chanda takes the Bhoja mentioned in both inscriptions to 
be the Gurjara-Pratihara Mihirobhoja, or Bhoja I. His theory of the 
meaning of these inscriptions is that the Pratihara Mihirabhoja, Kokkala 
Kalachuri of Cedi, Krishna 11. Rashtrakuta, and Harsha Chandela of 
Jejakabhukti combined to resist the ambitions of Devapala of Gauda. On 
the other hand, Babti Rakhaldas Banerji would liave it that the Bhoja of 
these inscriptions is Bhoja II of Kanaiij, and that tliey allude to assistance 
given by Kokkala to him in his contest with his half-brother Maliipala for 
the succession to the throne of their father Bhoja I. It is impossible to say 
whether this theory, or that of Babu Ramaprasad Chanda is corri'ct, in the 
absence of clear evidence as to the dates of accession and the huigths of 
the reigns of Dharmapala an<l Devapala. Both theories may be examined 
in the light of any further evidence that may come forth. But, in connectiejn 
with Babu Ramaprosad Chanda's theory, it may be noted that we have 
evidence in inscriptions that Vigraha[jala or SurapaJa, the nephew and suc- 
cessor of Devapaha, marrietl a daughter or grand-daughter of Kokkala. Such 
an alliance might vc^ry well follow on the making of peace after hostilities 
between Devapala and the Rashtrakutas and Kalachuris. Babu Rakhaldas 
Banerji suggests that the Kambojas mentioned in Devapabeds Mongliyr 
grant may be the same as tlic Hunas rt;fc^rred to in thc^ Badal inscription 
referred to. The n«ame Kamboja, howev’er, is apjjlied in Sanskrit literature 
.so far as I knc:>w, to races of the? Mongolian family inhabiting Thibet and 
the Himalayan regions, and the general belief, which is accepted by Babu 
Rakhaldas Banerji, that in the tenth century A. D. northern Bengal was 
invaded by Mongolian tribes from the north, perhaps now represented by the 
Koches, Meches, and Palias of that part of the country, who established a 
kingdom there, is based cliiefly on an inscription at Dinajpur stating that a 
temple was dedicated to Siva by a ruler of Kamboja race. It seems more 
reasonable to suppose that the Monghyr grant refers to hostilities between 
Devapala’s forces and people of Thibet and Bhutan or Himalayan or 
submontane tribes of Mongolian race ; the rciference to warhorses being an 
allusion to the fact that horses or ponies were imported to Bengal from 
Bhutan and Thibet then, as they are now. 

Pragjyotisha, mentioned in the Bhagalpore grant, is,' of course, the 
capital of the kingdom of Kamrup,* which occupied the site of the modern 
Gauhati, and Devap&la’s political relations with Kamrup may, very possibly, 
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have been connected with his military operations against the hill tribes to 
the north-cast of iiengal. Malianiahopadhyaya Ilara Prosad Sastri has 
brought to notice th.at, in a religious work entitled Dhannamangala, of which 
two recensions, of the 13th and 17th centuries respectively, have t:oine down 
to us, it is stated that Kamrup and Kalinga were conquered for Devapala by 
Laosena, the son of his sister-in-law, who ruled at a place called Mayana in 
Midnapore district. This may perhaps be regarded as some confirmation of 
the statement in the Bhagalpore grant that Devapala made a successful 
expedition against Orissa, of which country Utkala and Kalinga are 
synonyms, and also of the allusion to Pragjyotisha in that inscription, 
although Laosena is not mentioned in any of the inscriptions, and the 
account given in the Dharmarnangala is, obviously, in part, at any rate, 
mythical. The Mahamahopadhyaya also points out that, about the time of 
Devapala, Orissa was passing through a revolution. The chiefs of the 
Somavansi dynasty there were oppressing the Brahmins, who were anxious to 
overthrow them and bring in the Kesari dynasty. Phis would have given a 
favourable opportunity for attack to the Pala King. 

It is not certain who the H unraja mentioned in the Badal inscription 
was. The name Iluna seems to have been borne at this time by different 
tribes, no doubt descendants from the Hun invaders of the 5th century, who 
were settled in Rajputana and Central India. There is also an interesting, 
inscription, found at Ghosrawa near Budh Cjaya, which shows that Viradeva, 
a learned Brahmin, who came from near Jallalabad, in what is now 
Afghanistan, was educated in the Buddhist faith at the Kanishkavihara at 
Peshawar, lived at Ghosrawa under the patronage of Devapala, and was 
subsequently elected by the monks of the great monastery of Nalantla, to be 
their abbot. 

Devapala was succeeded on the throne by Vigrahapala I also called 
Surapala I, son of Jaypala, who, .as mentioned above, may have been either, 
younger brother or cousin of Devapala. Of the career of tliis Vigrahapala 
or Surapala nothing is certainly known, except that, as already mentioned, he 
married a Kalachuri priiices.s, Lajjadevi, who may have.* been a daughter of 
Kokkala, the founder of the Kalachuri or Haihaiya dynasty of Cedi. 

He was succeeded by his son Narayaiiapala. There is at Gaya an 
inscription recording the erection, in the seventh year of Narayanapala’s 
reign, by a person named Bhandadeva, of a monastery for Brahmanical 
ascetics at Gaya. A new edition of this inscription has been published by 
Babu Rakhaldas Banerji in his work above referred to. Then there is a 
short inscription on stone, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, but found, 
probably, also at Gaya, or in the neighbourhood, which records the erection 
of an image in the ninth year of the reign of King Narayanapala by a 
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Buddhist dtivotee named Dharmamitra. Lastly, we have Narayanapala's own 
grant, already referred to, dated from Monghyr in the 17th year of his reign, 
wliich records the donation of a village in Tirabhukti or Tirhut to a temple 
of Vishnu at a place called Kalasapata in Tirhat. 

These inscriptions are of special importance, because we know generally 
that, about the end of the ninth or beginning of the tenth century the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj were prcjssing on the Palas of Gauda from the west, 
and there is evidence, furnished by several inscriptions found at Gaya and 
in the neighbourhood, that, at some time in his reign, Mahendrapala, or 
Mahendrayudha of Kanauj was in possession of some portion of Magadha. 
On the other hand, the two (iaya inscriptions relating to Narfiyanapsla, 
which I have quoted above, prove that he was in possession of Gaya in the 
seventh, and, probably, in the ninth year of his reign, while Narayanapala's 
Mongliyr grant proves that, in the seventeenth year of his reign, he was in 
possession, certainly of Monghyr, and probably also of some part of Tirhut. 
The inscri[)tion on tlie pillar known as the Badal pillar, near Mangalbarihat, 
on the east(^rii border of Dina j pur district, shows that it was erected by 
Guravamisra, Prime Minister of Narayanapala, whose father Kedarrnisr.i was 
minister to Narayanapala’s father Surapala or Vigrohapula I, and whose 
great-grandfather, Darbhapani, was minister to Devapala, also that 
Darb!iapani*s father, Garga, was minister to Dharmapala, and that thus 
the office was held by the sune family under the Pala Kings for four 
generations. 

According to the Pala genealogies, Narayanapala was succeeflod by his 
son Rajyapala, who married Bh igyadevi, daughter of a Rashtrakuta chief, 
who had tlie title of 'Tanga. Babu Riinaprasad Chanda surmises that this 
was Jagattunga, son of Krishna II of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. Nothing 
more is known of the career of Rajyapai.* 

He was sucectuled by his son, Gopal a II, with regard to whom some 
information is furnished by two inscriptions. One found at Borgaonin Patna, 
the site of the ancient Nalaiida, states that an image of the goddess 
Vagiswari there, was convered with gold-leaf by an anonymous benefactor 
in first year of Goj>ala's reign. The other inscription, which was found 
among the ruins of the M ihabo Ihi temple at Budli G iya, records the erection 
of an image of Bu Idlia by a person n lined Sakrasena during the reign of^ 
Gopala, no date being mentioned. 

These two inscriptions afford some evidence that Gaya and Nalanda lay 
within the dominions of Gopala II. 

The next king of the dynasty was Gopala’s son Vigrahapala II. There 
is in the British Museum, a manuscript, which purports to have been 
written in tae loth year of a king named Vigrahapala. Babu Rakhaldas 
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Banerji suggests, I presume on palseographic grounds, that it refers to 
Vigrahapala II. If so, it would show that he reigned at least 26 years. We 
have no other information about him. He was succeeded by his son 
Mahipala I. A copper-plate grant by this king found at H^nagar in Dinajpur 
district, recounts that he defecated all his enetnies and recovnn*ed liis father’s 
kingdom. 

Mahipala was the reston^r of the fortunes of tlie Bengal Pala dynasty, 
and his accession marks the beginning of what may b.; called a new chapter 
in the history of Bengal. It may be conveni< nt, therefore, at this stage, to 
look back on tlie course of external events alTecting the Pala kingdom, or 
Gauda, during the period from the dt^ath of Dhannapala to the accession of 
Mahipala I. 

Wo have seen that the great Gurjara king Miliirabhoja, or IVnoja I, 
conquered Kaiiauj, probably about the middle of the 9th century. This 
would be during the rtugn of Dharajiiapala of (}aiida, if we accept Llama 
Taranath’s account that 13 harmapala reigned ftjr 64 years. If ni.)t, it must 
have been during the reign of either Dharmapala or Devapala of Gauda. 
Bhoja I was succeeded by his son Mahendrapala or Maheii Jrayudh.i, the 
certain dates of whose reign, that is to say, the dates lixed by lustorical 
evidence as falling within his reign, are 893 and 907 A. D. From MaliLUidra- 
paka onwards the names of all the kings of the Ikirihar dynasty tmtl in Pala, 
and it becomes, in certain cases, a m itter of diriicailly to distingui.!>li them 
from kings of the Gauda or Bengal IMla dynasty, tin.; sain ‘ n.unes o(.:curring 
in several instances in both dynasties. Bhoja I must h ive died some time 
before the year 893 A. D. As we have seen, there is evidence that 
Mahendrapala added some; part of Magadha to liis dominions. He was 
succeeded by his son Bhoja II, who was succeeded by his half-brotlier 
Mahipala. As the certain dates of Mahipala of Kanauj range from 914 to 
917, the reign of Bhoja II must have been completed between 907 and 914 
A. D. In the meanwhile, the Chandcla kingdom of Jtqakabhukli, in the 
modern Bandalkhand, and the Kalachuri or Haihaiya dynasty of Cedi, 
represented by part of the inodv/ni Central Provinces, about Jal)alpur, had 
had been rising to power. About the year 831 A. D., during the reign of 
Dharmapala, Naiinuka Chandel, the founder of the former dynasty, had 
overthrown a Parihar chiidtain, presnmaldy a feudatory of Bhoja I, and 
become lord of the southern parts of Jejakabhukti. There is a difference of 
opinion as to whether Harsha, a successor of Nannuka, and Kokkala. the 
founder of the Kalachuri dynasty of Cedi, were contemporaries of Bhoja 1 
or Bhoja II. They were certainly contemporaries of the Rashtrakuta King 
Krishna II, the successor of Amoghavarsha I. 

Turning now to the Rashtrakuta dynasty, there is some evidence, in a 
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Rashtrakuta grant of Krishna III, of hostilities having takcMi place between 
Krishna II and Gaiida. Krishna II, whose epigraphic dates range from 902 to 
91 1 A. D-, was succeeded by Indra III, who, in the yea*" gi6 A. D., during the 
reign of Mahipala Parihar, invaded the Gurjara kingdom, crossed the Jumna, 
and occupied Kanauj, In order to do so, he would probably have had to 
pass through the territory of Harsha Chandela of Jejakabhukti, who, we find 
it statt;d in a grant of his son Yasovarma of the year 954, formed an alliance 
with the Parihar King Mahipala, whom he helped to recover his kingdom. 

What part, if any, was taken by Gauda in this contest between the 
allied Pariliars and Chandelas on the one hand, and the Rashtrakuta Indra 
III, on the other, is not clear. 

Babu Rakhaldas Banerji quotes from a work entitled Karnataka 
Sabdanusasana by Bhatta Kalankadeva, accortling to which Narasingha, a 
feudatory of Indra HI, pursuing the fugitive Mahipala, bath(?d his horse at 
the junction of the Ganges, and infers that, at that tim<^, the Gurjara- 
Pratihara empire extended as far as the Bhagirathi River, and down to its 
junction with the sea. Ho assumt's also, on the strength of a Dina j pur 
inscription, already referred to, that, from the death of Narayanapala to the 
accession of Mahipala I of Gauda, the whole of Northern Bengal was in 
possession of Kings of Mongolian race. 

This would leave only Central, and possibly, some of Eastern Bengal 
to the Bengal Pala King of the time. On the other hand, we know that 
Gopala II of the Bengal Pala dynasty was in possession of some part of 
Magadha, including probably Nalauda and Gaya. Babu Rakhahlas Banerji 
surmises that, at the (imi! of the defeat and exjjulsioii of Mahipala Parihar 
of Kanauj by Indra III Rashtrakuta, Gopala II of Gauda may h^ive succeeded 
in recovering Magadha, w'hich may have been lost again to the Gauda 
dynasty, when Mahipala Parihar recovered Kanauj with the help of Harsha 
Chandela. This theory, however, seems to rest on a somewhat slender 
foundation. 

I am not sure whether the junction of the Ganges referred to in the 
Sabdanusasana is its junction with the sea or with the Jumna, and, in either 
case, allowance must perhaps be made for poetic exaggeration. The stone 
inscription of Yasovarma Chandela, already referred to, the date of which is 
954 A. D., describes Yasovarma as a sword to cut the Gaudas like a creeper, 
and destroyer of the power of the Mithilas, that is, the people of Tirhut. 
Another Chandela inscription dated 1002 A. D., refers to an invasion of 
Anga or south-eastern Bihar and Rada or western Bengal by Yasovarma's 
successor, Dhanga. From the evidence available, it seems a reasonable 
supposition that the Chandela dynasty of Jejakabhukti, who had first risen 
to power in '^ouositioh- to th6 'ParlbarS' ef* Kanatii. aifterwards formed* 'an 
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alliance with them against the R&shtrakutas, and that the Palas of Gauda. 
following their traditional policy, allied themselves with the Rdshtrakutas 
against the Parihars, and so came into collision with the Chandelas. The 
reference to the Miihilas in Yasovarma Chandcla’s inscription just quoted 
seems to show that, in his time, Tirhut either formed part of the dominions 
of the Pala Kings of Gauda, or was ruled by their feudatories or allies. 

Then, as to the Kamboja invasion of Northern Bengal. Reference 
has already been made to an inscription found in the ruins of Banagar in 
Dinajpur showing that a temple there was dedicated to Siva by a ruler of 
Kamboja race. The date of the dedication is given in the inscription in 
the form of a chronogram, which probably means the number 888, and this 
is conjectured to refer to the Saka era, which would give the date 966 A. D. 
It is evident that the Mongolian invasion, which resulted in the establishment 
of the dynasty to which the Kamboja King, the dedicator of the temple, 
belonged, must have occurred some time before. P»abu Rakhaldns Banerji 
argues from the existences of the Badal pillar, eri'ctt^l, as its inscription 
shows, during tlie reign of Narayanapala, that the whole of Northern Bengal 
was in the undisputed possession of Narayanapala, and he further concludes, 
from the Banagar temple inscription, that, at tlie end of the roth century 
A. D., the whole of Northern Bengal was in possession of the Mongolian 
Kings. Neither conclusion seems to me to be established with any degree 
of certainty by the evidence. Although the site of the Badal pillar, near 
Mangalbari Hat, and Banagar, where the temple inscription referring to 
the Kamboja King was found, are both in the Dinajpur district, the two 
places are separated by a con.siderable clistance — about 25 miles — , the former 
being near the eastern boundary of the district, and tlu! la! ter .nea* 
Gangarampur police station on the Purnabhaba Kiver, about tin; centre of 
the district. It is not, therefore, absolutely impossible that the Kamboja 
dynasty may have been already established at Banagar at the time of the 
erection of Badal pillar. On the other hand, w*-* hav’e no certain knowleilge 
of the extent of the dominions of the Kamboja dynasty in question. The 
mere attribution of the title Gaudeswar to the Kamboja King, who 
dedicated the temple, does not prove that he ruled over the whole of 
Northern Bengal, though it may be taken as evide nce that his dominions 
in that part of the country were fairly extensive. Banagar seems to 
have been an important strategic point. At a later peiiod it was 
the sittj of a frontier post of the Muhammadans, in the earlier stages 
of their gradual conquest of Bengal. All that can safely be ^aid of the 
Banagar temple inscription is that it proves the existence in Northern Bengal 
of a Kamboja dynasty 6f kingsj wlto^e kingdoin included Banagar, pointing 
to an invasion of a fcriV* or ' tribos Mi|ngoliaii.ir^e, who may probably 
have come from Thl^t or Bhutan, and that, if the date of the inscription 
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has been correctly interpreted, the invasion must have taken place fairly 
early in the tenth century. It is also clear that the invaders settled down 
permanently in the country, and that they adopted the Hindu religion. It 
is neither surprising that such an invasion should have occurred, nor that 
we should have little certain information about it. Mr. Vincent Smith has 
remarked that Hindu writers display great unwillingness to dwell on 
barbarian invasions, and it is natural that such incidents should not be 
described in detail by the court scribes, who drafted inscriptions. 

In an inscription of Mahipala of Gauda, it is stated that he recovered 
the kingdom of his ancestors, which had been usurped and extinguished, 
which is evidence that, at the time of his accession, the fortunes of his 
dynasty had fallen low, but we are not sure as to the causes of this. Very 
probably, it may have been due both to the attacks of Parihar and Chandela 
enemies from the west, and also to incursions of Mongolian tribes from the 
North. As 1 have already said, Bengal was exposed to invasion from Thibet 
and Bhutan. The latest example of this is the invasion of Koch Bihar by 
the Bhutanese in the eighteenth century. The Bliutanese practically took 
possession of Koch Bihar, and controlled the government for some years, 
but the Mahargja of Koch Bihar appealed to the British for help, wliirh was 
given, and the Bhutanese were defeated. The latter then turned to the 
Thibetans for assistance, and, on the Thibetans mediating, a treaty was 
concluded in 1772, under which Koch Bihar was restored to the Maharaja, 
who became tributary of the British, but the Bhutanese remained in posses- 
sion of a considerable extent of flat country along the foot of the hills, till 
1865, when it was annexed by the British in the last Bhutan war, and it now 


■ part of Jalpaiguri district, being known as the Western Duars. 
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the Parihars under Mihira Bhoja may probably have occurred during the 
reign of Dharmapfila of Gauda, any war waged by Devapfila with the 
Parihars must have been against Mihirabhoja or one of his successors, 
Mahendrapala or Bhoja II, and not against Rfimabhadra, as supposed by 
B&bu Rakhaldas Bancrji, and the defeat and expulsion of Mahipala Parihar 
of Kanauj by Indra III Rashtrakuta, which probably took place in 916 A. D., 
must have occurred either in the reign of Vigrahapala I or Surapala I of 
Gauda, or in that of Narayanapala. In that case, too, the accession of 
Mahipala 1 of Gauda would probably come somewhat late in the tenth 
century A. D., three reigns having intervened between Narayanapfila and 
him, which would fit in with the theory that he succeeded in ousting from 
Northern Bengal a Kambojari dynasty, by whom a temple was dedicated in 
the l')inajpur district in 966 A. D. 

On the other hand, it is somewhat improbable, though not, of course, 
impossible, that two successive Kings, father and son, should have had such 
long reigns as 64 years and 48 years respectively, and this improbability may 
perhaps have led Babu Rakhaldas Bcnnerji to reje^ct the statements of 
Taranath referred to. Rejecting them, we have it still established by 
inscriptions that Dharmapala reigned for at least 32, and Devapala for at 
least 33 years, and we may thus adopt the alternative dates for the Bengal 
Pala Kings shown in the table, and suppose, with Babu Rakhaldas Banerji, 
that Deva\iala of Gauda was contemporary of Ramabhadra Parihar, and 
Narayanapala of Bhoja I. This would still make it fairly probable that 
Mahipala I of Gauda succeeded to the throne late in the loth century A. D., 
especially if we suppose, on the strength of the manuscript in the British 
Museum, to which reference has been made, that Vigrahapala II of Gauda 
reigned at least 26 years. 
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Eeavee from <Bl>ttor’0 
(no^e’‘(^ooft. 

^ipHE following document I believe has been removed from the Collector's 
^ Record Room at Chittagong and sent for preservation and exhibition 
to the Victoria Memorial Hall in Calcutta : — 

Fort Wit-liam, 

To John Rred, Esq., Collector of Chittagong. iSth November 1773 

Sir, 

We transmit inclosed, agreeable to the annexed List twelve warrants from the Nabob upon the 
Judgment of the Nizamat Adawlut for the punishment of criminals in Chittagong. These you will 
deliver to the officers of the Fawzdari Adawlut in order that they may be carried into immediate 
execution. 

We are, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
WARREN HASTINGS. 

W. ALDERSEY. 

P. M. DACRES. 

JAMES LAWRELL. 

J. GRAHAM. 

GEORGE VANSITTART. 



ABSTRACT OF THE 

NABOB’S 

WARRANTS. 

Prisoner* 5 Name. 

Crime. 

Judgment. 

Sentence. 

Toofanee 

Dhun Mangee 

Herrea ...^ 

► Decoyting. 

Guilty. 

To be conBned in chains for three 
years. 

Mahtab 

Decoyting and murder 

Guilty. 

Death. 

Heera 

Theft and an attempt at 
murder. 

Guilty. 

Fifty strokes of the Corah and to be 
set at liberty. 

Luckun. 

Decoyting and murder. 

Guilty. 

Death. 

Dacia . . . 'J 

Kooresh ...J 

Chandgorolah 

Buneha 

^ Ditto. do. 

Guilty. 

Do. 

Tarak 

* Decoyting and murder. 

Guilty. 

Three years imprisonment. 

Attak 




1 

Durpall .. > ] 
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St. JOHN’S CHURCH: CAI.CUTTA. 

SHOWING THE NEW APSE, 

(Note. The black tablet shown in the floor before the altar railings marks the burial place of 

Bishop Middleton.) 
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and charge of his effects, and another to attend him when he goes 
out or to assist in the charge of his effects and house in case of 
sickness of the other 

2nd. It is recommended that an order be issued that no writer shall be 
allowed to keep a horse without the express permission of the 
Governor and be permitted either of himself or jointly with others 
to keep a garden house. 

3rd. It is further recommended that the writers be enjoined to wear 
no other than plain cloathes. 

True extracts. Simeon Droz. 

Secretary. 


Colonel Alexander Dow, as a person of considerable in tcrest, is honoured 
by an article in the Dictionary of National Biography. I have recently 
discovered that he and John Stables formed part of the “Meckley*' [i e.^ 
Manipur] expedition of 1761. The following extract from the Dacca Factory 
Records (so-called) is worth keeping in view : — 

Dacca, 

November 1763. 

Wednesday 9th. At a Council, Present. John Cartier, Esq., Chief, 
Ralph Leycester, Esq., and Mr. Thomas F'rench. 

The consultation of the ist instant being read was approverd and signed. 

In consequen<'e of our address of the 2nd instant to the Hon'ble Board 
representing the unsettled and confused state of tin; Kungpore 
Province, and tlie (jovernment there still holding out against the 
NaV)ob Mecr Jaffer, likewise Mnprisoning them of the confinement 
of Mr. Moore, an English agent; we have been favored with their 
ord(?rs this day, whic h are : that we send a detachment of troops 
into that country to seize the Phousdar if possible, and to subdue it 
in the name of the Nabob Mecr Jaffer. Agreed that Lieutenant 
Dow, with four Companies of seapoys, with a Hovvitz, be appointed 
for this Service, anti that a sufficient number of boats for the 
embarcation of the troops be provided with all expedition, and that 
sum of money amounting to ten thousand rupees be lodged in the 
hands of Mr. Dow, for pay and batta to the troops and other 
contingent charges ; and that the order be given to Mr. Dow to 
the purport of the Hon’ble Board's Letter, vis., tha^ the. comman:d 
ijc is now trusted, with is. with the following views ; to^sutjidue- 
thc (^omi.try and to restore pe^ce aixd,. tranquilitjl^' by 
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officer appointed to act by the Nabob as Phousdar in his full power 
and authority ; to release whatever English gentlemen may be in 
confinement, and to seize the person of the late Phouzdar. All of 
which being effected, he be ordered to return with his detachment 
to Dacca. 


And now to return to the Meckley '' or Manipur FCxpedition. It 
belongs to the period when Harry Verelst, subsequently Governor at Fort 
William, was Chief of Chittagong (1761-63). Little, or practically nothing at 
all, in reference to this expedition has transpired. 1 gather that it was 
under the command of Archibald Swinton, for whose personal history the 
reader should consult my Notes in Bengal : Past Present, Vol. II, 
pp. 238-39. A. Dairy in pie in the second volume of his Oriental Repertory 
(London, 1808) gives an account of “ Mecklcy which he describes as “ from 
my friend Mr. Orme’s MSS, though brief, is thci most circumslautial 1 have 
seen of that country, a few notes have been added from my friend Captain 
Archibald Swinton, who flatters me with the hopes that he shall be able to 
give some further account from his papers, which are in Scotland.'' The 
account is by one “ Nerher Dass Gossain Fukeer," who in September 1762, 
in company with a Subadar and seapoys, was despatched by Swinton “ in 
order to confirm, or detect the falsity of the strange account of Meckley by 
Hurec Dass Gossain.'' The writer evidently had formed the idea that the 
Brahmaputra sends a branch through the Meckley country into the Burinah 
country. 

In my Notes in Bengal : Past Present, Vol. XII, pp. 102-105, I 
described the. principal changes that have been effected in the huiUiing of 
St. John's Church since the date of its Consecration in 1789 to the year 1863 
when a clianc<d was added. Since the date of writing some further clninges 
have bec'n made : (i) The eastern wall has heim taken down, and an apse 
has been thrown out ; the chancel being tlier<d>y enlarged. (j) The western 
gallery has been removed, the quaint “ geometrit al ” stair cases being, 
however, retained. The lovely Colvin monument (with the famous figure 
of the seated Indian woman), and John Adam monument have been 
removed and placed cm either side cjf tlie enlargi^d entrance to the Church at 
the west end. So soon as funds are available, the former east window will 
be inserted at the east end of the southern aisle?. It is hoped that some day 
it will be possib\;p lo cover the interior of the new apse, with glass-mosaic 
worhi one of the most eminent of English architects has already submitted 

a ^ Stt "John's Chur.ch. »is intlniately connected .with the family 

history.:;^; many distinguiahed. public servants in India, that it cannot be 
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doubted that this note will be of some interest to many of our readers in 
England. The Chaplains will gladly receive donations in order to enable 
them to complete the work. 

The following interesting note appeared in the Statesman of 2nd Januar/ 
1917:— 

“ A party of members of the Varendra Research Society of Rajshahi, 
lu*aded by Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray, has unearthed the remains of 
n large fifteen century mosque at Mahisantosh, three miles to the 
south of Baliirghat in the district of Dinajpur. A stone inscription 
preserved in the well known Dar^a of Mahisantosh tells us that a 
mosque was built by a nobleman in the reign of King Barbak Sh ih, 
of Gaiir, in tlie year 1461 A.D. about 200 yards to the south-east of 
the Diir^a was a jungle-covere d mound which was popularly known 
as Burdwari , — the house with 12 doors. A few stones and pillars 
^^e^e visible on this mound. Babu Devendragati Ray, a member 
of the Society, first dug (uit parts of the? two of tlx se pillars and a 
prayer niche, and invitee! the Soeiety to excavate the mound 
systematically. As a residt of the excavation carried on during tlie 
Christmas holidays, the Society has unearthed the remains of a 
mosque which is (‘vidc ntly the mosejut* referred to in the inscriptior 
now preserved in iht; Daroa^ It was 80 feel 3 inches by 52 ft^et 8 
inches outside, with an octagonal tower at each corner, and walls 
6 fe(?l 10 inches thick. The mosque had trIeven and not twelve 
openings. "I he pulpit and the five prayer niches were made of 
bcaulifidly carved stone. A short inscription on two of the stone 
pillars written in elevcm century script discloses the name of the 
temple-builder. In their excavation and exploration work the 
members of the Society have? been greatly^ assisted by Mauivi 
Abdul Aziz, n.A., the Sub-Divisional Officer of Baliirghat, Babu 
Nalini Kanta Adhikary, n.L., Babu Sheshprakash Sanyal, and the 
indefatigable Babu D(?v<‘ndragati Ray, and their staff, and other 
representatives of the zamindars of the sub-division. The Society 
will request Dr. Spooner, Superintendent of Archaeology, Eastern 
Circle, to make arrangements for the presenvation of what still 
remains of the mosque.” 


In Volume 111 c; Bengal : Past Present wull be found (pp. 326-341) 
an account of the delightful visit paid by the Society to Pandua and 
Burdwai* in fbe year 1909. Opposite to p. 336 will be found a photograph by- 
Mr. C. F, Hooper of Shir Afghan's tomb at Burdwan. Maulavi Abdul Wall 
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in a paper on the antiquities of Burdwan, read on the 3rd of January before 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, now tells us : “ as the body of Qutub-Din was 
removed to Fathpur Sikri by order of Emperor Jahangir, his tomb at the 
courtyard of Pir Bahram*s Shrine could not be giMiiiinc/’ Was the body 
of Shir Afghan left undisturbed ? The Maulavi pointed out in his paper that 
“ the inscribed slabs of Pir Baliram Saqqa*s tomb now fixed into one of the 
walls of the same have been deciphered and translated, 'flie date of 
Bahram Saqqa’s death has been correctly shown to be 970 1I.= 1562-63 
A. D. and not 982 as published by Blochmann.’' I may point out that an 
English translation of the tablets, with the correct date, appears on p. 332 
of VoL III Bengal : Past tjr Present, We misscil an opportunity of seeing the 
Jami Masjid built in 1699-1700 A. D. by order of Sultan Azimusli-Shan. 


At the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Ih'ngal to uhich we have 
referred, Maulavi Abdul Wall road papers on some of places of 
interest, one of which is Bhitargarh in the Hugldi tlistrict. A description of 
this place was given by C'olonel Crawford in Bengal : Past Present, 
Vol. II, pp. 294-97, (Please correct ei ror as to reft rem e in the Consolidated 
Index). The following rc.siime of the Maulavi's pa|>er is of intert st.: — 

ft has hitherto been btdieved that the inscribed slab on Shah Ismail 
Ghazi’s tomb at Bhitargarh contained an ai count of warfai(.* between 
two Rajas, one of whom built thf' tomb. The author has shown 
from the in.s(Tiption that this was not so. Tlu‘ inscribed slab was 
either fixed or intended to be lixed over one of the triumphal 
gateways and was removed after it had fallen or pulled down The 
inscription shows that it was inscribi‘d in goo H. 1494-95 A. D., 
during the reign of Sultan Alauddin Abul MuzalTar Ilusayn Shah. 
Correct texts of inscriptions on both the gateways at Shanbandi or 
Mubarak Munzil slunv that tin y were coiistrueted in 1 142 and 
1143 H., rc\spectively by order of Nawab Shuj.aiid-Daula on his 
accession to the throne of HengaL.. after the great Murshid Quli 
Jaffar Khan in 1139 H. ; but according to Blochmann’s text of one 
of the inscriptions, the former gateway was constructed in 1136 H., 
which is impossible. This mistake has been continued in the 
ofllcial Gazetteer of Hugh. 


The following extract from a lecture on old Calcutta delivered many 
years ago by Mr. R. C. Sterndale should be placed on record. There may 
seem to be a mistake about Peter Amyatt for Amyatt was massacred w hile 
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on an embassy to Mir Kasim in 1763, but at that time it was the custom to 
be dismissed from the Company’s service and yet to remain in employment 

There was another direction in which the Company’s officers secured 
valuable property to themselves and their heirs or assigns, to the 
undoubted loss of the Government, and tliis was in the appropria- 
tion of the town lands at nominal rates of rent. The grant of 
perpetual leases was in the hands of the Collector, and a reference 
to the original leases, which are still preserved in the Calcutta 
Collectoratc, will show' that nearly every one who held office in 
those days secured valuable plots of land for himself or his friends. 
One or two examples will suffice to illustrate this. In 1761, Peter 
Amyatt, at that time Collector of Calcutta, afterwards Chief at 
Patna and Benares, and eventually dismissed the service, allotted 
to himself 285 biggahs of land in the parish of Cliitpore at a rent 
annually of less than one rupee per biggah *, while Mr. George 
Vansittart obtained about 632 biggahs of ground in the Dhee 
Birjee — that is, the block now lying belwctrn Middleton and Short 
Streets, Chowringhce and in Circular Road. A portion of this he 
afterw’ards sold to Mr, Short. The rent was Rs. 789 per annum, 
redeemable at fifteen years’ purchase, say, Rs. 12,000 for the 
entire holding. But the present value is not li^ss than oiie-and-a- 
half millions of rupees. Even at the day, Clive, who did all he 
could to check the rapacity of his colleagues and subordinates, saw 
what was going on, for he says “ lie had reason to believe; that 
great injustice was being done to the Company, and that if the 
gentlemen who parcelled the lands among themselves did not 
acquire large advantages, it is certain that the servants acting 
under them did. lb; further r»otes that he finds that the Calcutta 
lands may in a short time be made capable of yielding to the Com- 
pany between fourlet n and fifteen lakhs per annum. If that be the 
case bow^ reprehensible is the conduct of those gentlemen who so 
shamefully n<*glected the interests of tlieir employers.” At that 
time the Comjiany’s rent-roll for the Calcutta lands was Rs. I7»745 
only. 

The following extract from General Letter from the Court of Directors, 
dated the 1 ith February 175^), throws some light on the practically unknown 
history of Northern Calcutta: — 

Para 6 j . — We olisc.i vt* you have made a purchase of the Seats* of a 

• T'iie Srths — not belong; i nr to tlie famous banking house, but the well-known Seths of Calcutta 
who were weavers. They and ilio Hysacks were the earliest settlers of this city. 
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Compound and some godowns for the sum of four thousand nine 
hundred Current Rupees, which as you represent to be very commo- 
dious for Warehouses and Magazines. We must presume to be a 
necessary and good bargain. It appears also you were in Treaty to 
Rent a Spot of Groufid called Similia^ for the sum of two thousand 
two hundred and eighty-one Current Rupees, and as for tlie reasons 
you give it seems to be necessary and advantageous to the settle- 
ment. We shall leave it to you to compleat the bargain if it is not 
already done. 

From the recently issued Part I of the Annual Report, 1914-15, of the 
Archaeological Survey, we learn with pleasure that the Gunrant ino.sque at 
Gaur is to receive adequate attention. The Report shows that some very 
great improvements has been effected in connection with S<!r Shah's 
tomb at Sassaram. It used to be quite a puzzle to lind one’s way into the 
building. Hundreds of Calcutta folk pass by Sassaram — the “loyal city" — 
every year on their way to or from Mussoorie, and perhaps hardly 
half-a-dozen even so much . as look out of the window to catch a fleeting 
glimpse of one^ of the noblest monuments in India — the colossal domed 
mausoleum of the great Ser Shah. How many Calcutta people realise 
that in thii Indian Museum In Chowringhi we have souk* of the most interesting 
stone-carvings of antiquity — the fragments of the Barhut Stupa ? 

From a note by my friend Mr. S. C. Sanial, I learn that the artist Zoffany 
arrived at Kedgeree on the iitli of September i 7S3 on tlie Lop'd Macartney. 
This date puts out of all question the fable that Zoffany painted a portrait 
of M.adame Grand, for that Lady left India in December 17S0. On 
December 3rd, 1783, Sir Klijah Impey h ft Calcutta. So the porlrait of 
the Chief Justice, preserved at ihr. High Court, must have been one of Zoffany's 
earliest works in this place. It is a curious fact that Impty, who arrived in 
England in June 17S4, remained Chii'f Justice of Bc'ngal until his resignation 
was accepted in November 1787, Phe date alleged to be affixed to Zoffany's 
portrait of Impey “ 1782 " cannot be accurate. 

In the instalment of the Harwell Letters given in our last number there is 
(see above p. loi) an “ Account of Maharajah Nund Comar.’' Sir James 
Stephen, in his Story of jVuncotptar iiftd Sir hlijah Impey ^ regarded this 
account as Barwell's own work. To me it seems clear that the Account is 
either a translation from Persian, or the work of one whose native tongue was 
not Englisbf- It has been suggested that the “ account " is the work of cither 
the Author or ttie Translator of the Seir-iU-Mutaqherin. 
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The establishment of the Bengal Historical Record-Room is an event 
of which no public mention has been made, but it is one which is likely to 
benefit in the highest degree the cause of research. Had the contents of the 
records been made available years ago the public would perhaps have been 
spared a good deal of the pernicious sort of nonsense which has too long 
passed for historical learning. The Record-Room has now published three 
volumes of its press list. Volume I gives an abstract cf the proceedings of 
the Compirolling Committee of Revenue at Fort William from April, 1771 
to October 1772 : Volume II the proceedings of the Committee of Circuit ; 
Volume III, the proceedings of the whole Council from 13th October to 30th 
December 1774- The latter volume is a very rich quarry of historical 
materials, and the excellent index at the end will enable the student to make 
the best use of what has been provide‘d for him. In addition to the volumes 
of the press list, the Record-Room have issued the following volumes* edited 
by the present writer : — 

Proceedinf^s of the Select Committee, 1758. 

Midnaf)ur, Volume I ... ... 1763 — 1767 

Ditto, II ... ... 1768 — 1770 

Rangpur, ,, 1 ... ... 1770 — 1779 

Dinajpur, „ I ... ... 1787 — 1789 

A second volume of Rangpur papers is ready for the press. Atul here 
I may perhaps be allowed to say that Iht: Government of Assam are very 
kindly enabling me to complete the publication of the Sylhet District Records, 
the first volum<^ of which appeared in I9i4.t A whole chaptcu- of accidents 
might be rtrord('d in regard to the printing of these last [tapers, for I had to 
take my furlough in 1911 w'hen the work of printing was well in hand, and, 
during my absence, the changes in the East Bengal and Assam Administra- 
tion led to a disaster in the press 30 far as iny own work was concerned. 
During my furlough I was able to get a copy made of the Consultation Books 
of the Malda Factory, 1680-82. This is now in course of publication hy 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I should like to follow up the Malda Consulta- 
tion Books by those of Calcutta for the period immediately following 
Job Charnock’s return in 1690. The copying of these older books requires 
the hand of an expert, and it is, therefore, somewhat costly, but I api ' 
informed that the cost of the copying of the Calcutta books for the period 
mentioned would not exceed one hundred rupees. 

January 1917. WalTER;;K* Fmti|NGER. 

• Obtainable through Messrs. Thacker Spink Co,, Esplanade East, Cfi 
t Obtainable from the Assam Secretariat Book Room, Shillong, AssamJ%^; 
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j r is not known at what date the Armenians at Dact n fiisl 'nstructed a 
« haptd. In 1781 they built the prcs<*fU t lunch (on tfie site of the cliri pel) 
anrl it hears the folhjwini^ in.^oription iu'i lh<‘ front ol the Sam tiiary : — 
‘‘This temple (or tabernacle) was built in 1781/’ It is handed down by 
tradition that th(^ followint; four gentlemen defraverl the <•. f iiii* buildii cr 
7 jiz., Michael Saikies, Astvatsatooi (levorj^, A^a Kinnia/ ami Markar I^(^j40se. 
'I'he ground site) was presented by A^a Minas (.*at('hick. 

I'he church is cruciform and without pillars. 'The w-il!s are wide* and 
solid, and the roof is Hal, supportt'd by wooden !»• :,rii \ in', length ol 
the chiirc'l^ is 88 ft. the l/n-eadth 19 ft. and the h( ight 2 yh fl. T'he churrft 
has four doors and 27 windows (woodc*n or '.vith glass panes). It has a* 
gallery, wlrtch is reachcnl by nu.*ans of a wooden spiral staiicase. Next to 
the western gale stands a masstve belfry of about 86 feel in height, witA 
5 large bells. 'Fhere was formerly a clock tower built by Johannes Carapiet 
Sarkies, facing LIk! west end of the church, but tliis tower cann* down in ftlr 
earthtpiake of 1897. "Flui altar piece is compostul of two pictures, represen. 
ting the Lord’s Supper and th<r Crucilixion, painted by Poii^ in 1 849 

In the interior of the church llierc art; six toml)ston<;s, the inseriptionn 
on which are as follows : — 


I. This is the tomb of Scope (Sofia) the wife ot Aga Catchii k. tFl|^ 
son of jCmniaz Minasian of Julia, October 2tS, i 764, 

II, This is the tomb of Khatai, th<; wife of Aga Hovhan (Owvn), the 
son of Aga Emnia/. of Julfa, who departed this life on th*‘ iSth 
September, 1766. 

ftl. This is the tomb of Dislikhoon, the daughter of Hovhan, the so« oil 
^ . r. Aga Emniaz Minasian, who departed this life in 1765. 

^'.Sacretl jtb the memory of Arratoon Michael, Esep, wlio departwl 
' - thi^ life the 2nd of April, 1823. Aged 49 years. 



to the memory of Mrs. Susan Catchick Sethagasee, the only 
of the latb Arratoon Michael, Esq., who departed this 


Marc^ Aged 29 years. 


[itf^reth in Calcutta is in preparation. 

i S . 
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VJ. SatTi'd to iIr- iiKMiiory of Nicholas Margar Pogose, Ksq., who 
departed this life tlie 7th of Dcccmhcr, 1S29. Aged 62 years. 

d'OMllSTONM'S ON THK SOUTH-EAST OF IHK CllURcH. 

I 'Jdiis is tht‘ tomb of (iooltalick, the ilaughter of Parsadan of Erivan 
(a parish of Julfa) and wife of Michael, August 2ist, 1762. 

!l. This is the tomb (T Ripsima, tlu! daughter of Owen Khoja Minasian. 
Septernbt‘r 2, 1763. 

rOMBSIONES IN IMK PORCH. 

I. 1 came forth from the Fatlnu*, and am come into the world, again 1 

leave llie world, and go t(^ the Father”. llovstq) (Joseph ) 
Vartliapiet cT All Saviour’s Monastery of Julfa was sent as an 
< nvoy to India, and, when, having discharged his duties, he 
intends returning to tl)(‘ monastery, d<'ath sudflenly overtakes 
liim, <jn October 8, 1824. 

II. Sacred to the* memory of lli^ fjrK'c Paul. Archi>isho)> wj the. 

Armenian Churc h, who di4iart(‘d this life on the 24th of Septem- 
Ijer, 1834. Aged about 55 years. 

Ilie chuia li lias a brass basin, wliich bears tlic lollowing inscription : — 

“ In .ii« nn.)}^ r'd P.iM-n tlie ."Dn uf ih».‘ late firigor oi Shoroth 

November 10, ijOi.)' 

(NSCRIPTIONS on ToMtiSTONFS OF AkMF.NIANS (7 ONLY) IN THK 
Tfsgaon Ckmktkrv oi- Lady of hie Rosary, 5 mm.es distant 

FROM l^ACCA. 

i. d'his is the tomb and resting place (jf Avietis the merc liant, who 
was lln^ son ol Lazar of Erivan, wliom may Christ at Ilis Second 
.\<lvent lindwajrlliy of Ilis presence. In the year 1714 August 15. 
II. riiis is I lie tomb of Arakiel, the son of Catchick, who ilcparted this 
life on tin* 8th of June, 1722. 

Ml. I his is the tomb of Apear, the so:- <T P>iilthazar of Julfa, who 

depart eel tej the upj)er worhl. IK* was a merchant for many 
\ ears anti died at an advanced age on tlic 14th June 1736, 

IV. rhis is the tomb of Michael, the son of Gricoi of the family of Khoja 
Minas of Julfa, who .leparted this life in the prime of youth, in 
the year 1740. 

V. I Ilis is the ton-ib of the merchant Khoja Thomanian, the 60n bf' 
Bagde of Akoolis town in Trans-Caucasia) who departed to 
the upper world on the 9th August, 1746. 

VI. This is the tomb of Michael, the son of Gabriel Bafiki;3,x»y who 
departed this life in the year 1781.. / • 
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VII. In tills earthly and blessed sepulclire is deposited the liody of 
Petros Matthevosian, who was an upright merchant , a native of 
the town of Ilamadan. D^-ath overlook him in liis old age, and 
being a sojourner at Dar.<a, he d(‘parted from this transitory 
world to life eternal on the 3rd *)f Ft?b. { 0 ,S.) 1791. May he be 
worthy of lleavmi ! 

1 N S C R l P C ION O N S 1 E F. P L K . 

This magnificent 'or fine) sle»rple w.is founded and ert'cted by the means 
of, and at the expense, of Johannes Carapiet Sarkite-;, Es(j., son of lh<‘ late 
Carapiet Sarkies, h!st]., to t!u^ honour and glory of our Savii'jur J*‘sus Christ, 
and in rem<mibrane<‘ <)f all his ancostors of liappy and bl(:;>s/"{l memory, in the 
month of July 1837, in tin.' ancient capital of Data a. 

EDITOR'S NO'FJC. 

In regard to the “ Varthajiiet of All Saviour’s Monaste ry of Julia.” the 
following t'xplanatio!! is drawn fiom Mahichia Ormanian’s 77 ir Church of 
Armenia ti>. 116): I'hc* doelorate of tlieology, or rank of vardape! . is 
invested with tlie form of an order. It is divitled into two classes : tin* minor 
or particulai d(^ctorati‘ {^riiasnavor), and the major or suprenu' doctorate 
'y^d^iitirukou y?i)^ ».\hi<'li prlvilegt's eo.iiva!i*nt lliose of llv- ' pi-ci ’j >ate, 

iJoc.iorates can onl}' be conferia.'d by th(‘ Ijisho])s, w ho arc ihton^eKos inv'-sted 
with the supreme doctorats. 

Cliarlcs Pote, the A nglo-indi in arti.-.t, referred above, seems to have 
been a son of Edward Ephraim rk)le, Senior Merchant in the Company’s service. 
Ati interesting biographical notij on E, E. Pott* by tlie Iat(i Mr Wdlliam Irvine 
will be found in Benifai : l\isi Preaent^ \’ol. \ I, pjj. 174-76. ( harlc*"' and 

l^liilip Pote were baptised at Berliampori* on the Nth Juiit*, 1793 hy flu* 
Rev. Robarts Carr, but the names of thes«' two sons do n«»t a]4>t'ar in the 
list of children of E. It. f’otir compiletl by Mr. Irvine from the fliptismal 
Registers in the Estatcas and Wills Department of the India Office. 

In the Eastern Pjcngal Dish id Gazetteer for Dacca 191 J (p. fxj) il is 
.staled that the Roman Catholic ( l'(jrtiigucse) Church at K /gat^n ' was 
originally erected in 1679 ami rt bail! in il^ prt'seiit fo»'m in J7'4- ^ 


WaLTKR K. hdR.MlNGER. 
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Satire (Hlaeefro ^e6. (lUanrt^ 
<]ue ttt ^raftan (1629=1635). 

Translated by F. Coi f A. 

Annotated arid luiitcd by the Re^i fl. ffosiEN, S, J 


CHAPIKK X. 

How J Lia i Hkngai.a iok thk Kingdom ok Auko w 
[ Cofit iniicd. 1 

lands of IIk.* Ugiilim arc over tlircc hundred l{'a£»ii(‘s di.'^emi 
of Airaran. F)Ut» as we were Iravellimr by the (janj;i s nid in 'i-di..-, ' 
whic h are viuv swift boats, our Lord was ph asiul that we sh*>'ri ] 
port of Diang.i in fourt<*en days." i’alher h'ray Domingos d«- !i L-ifiiii i. i.. : 
was there then, as \dcar (h* la vara ordinary of all thos(‘ regions.' ’ I.e : i.; im- < 
that a K<‘li<^i()us had arrivi'd, lie ('anu‘ to meet rn(.‘ at the put oid \ i . -i 
highly pleased at lindiiig th.it I was a Religions of tlu* sain*' 
himself] tiiat lu* threw his arms round my neck, and was **•: i - -.t.i, • 

unabli! to speak to me, owing to the copious tears that In n 
WI uMi his emotion had subsided, he said to me: / ‘‘ h'ather and d-tiK ddo ■ ! 
brother, b<* most welcome; for th(! last sevmi yc^ais I have o n - ‘a i:h 

Religious or a Priest; and now (iod our fyord in lli^ di'i.e* <:;d .nn’. e 
mercy has granted nu: uhat I so earnestly desired.*' 

The reason why the leather had been for so long a tim.- < ompiuio.e * 
was that great wars liad taken place, owing to which our* < oul-i > .i . ,e 

over without great peril to life, or, under the most favourrd)!-* < it. nm^; c- 
wit-iiout being made a prisoner. 'I'o this impediment {hr-r- \ i d dvl 
another no smaller, a contagious disease tliat was raging in lii* '.-- I.oi.i . aid 
owing to which numberless people perished, including tlirr ** .>t' .>mt K.digi mis, 
who were distributed over those parts. 

Father fray Domingos saw at once to my landing, and irp.ir-d the 
Church and Residence, which our Religion owns there '* And iinnn dutcdy 

* The chapters of Manrique now published have been translated b> ni\ \|: ! t otta. I 

revised his work carefully, and i only rejrret that the present state of my i *. '. ii.>t j.l.ux tr.e ta 

annotate ii as lavi.'xhly as the part hitherto published. Manrique's travels in Arwk-iu nr ^'specially 
dlfhcult to annotate: they place us before a new language, and in a gcogr;*|)lii. al milifi,. u) •■'h only 
a scholar acquainted with the country covld thoroughly cope with. Surh 4 s rlu-x ii - *. • inst that 
these pages will prove attractive riM^tng. , L 
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P. 35 / Col. I, 


Coi. 2. 


he sent a message to the Governor of the lanrl, that aiioth(!r Religious had 
arrived. For reasons that I have already pt)inted out, the Gov(M*nor wa'^ very 
much pleased with this nows, and in the eve^ning had me visited with an adi.\. 
or presiMit, of various birds and fruits, and hr* d(‘spatrh<Ml at onc«- a rouri<*r to 
the King with the tidings, for it is tlie custom to advisi* th** King at on* e of 
the- arrival of any Portuguese J 

Th(‘se tilings of my entry and arrival ht ing over, tin* FatluT, linding 
time, read the letters which tlu! Fathm* Provincial of India hatl writt«Mi to 
him. lie found in tlumi ordrrs // ona!>!ing him to go to Goa. wln ri he 
W'ould have instructed me in tlu! prartir- s ol those (^ounlrirs, aiul ;v!i *ii 
Father l"ray Manuel de la ('onc<*pcion would hav<* arrlveil.* ‘ latter uas 

corning to <(.‘rve with me in those Missirins, until or<l(T'> ('aim* to send two 
other Religious. Wlum, alter some days, Father frav ^[aml'.d arrived. l*‘athei 
fray Domingos sought orde rs to depart, whii 'n li.* \;M'y mu h d '-h-nl in <>[• 1 
to cure liims(df of some lit-N whleh assaih^d him. can-, -.1 hv >oiue nri.narv 
trouble, and which, wlieii on, brouglit him tr) th«' brink of de.iMi. Oti a^'cnunt 
of this, his ilepartiua' took placa* (juicker than I slmuld have liked. 

We weie left very disconsolate, specially I In addition to an iut ni.e 
unrest tlu'ri' came upon nu' a mvdauch )ly s) i.-x.! im. ird inary ihil. in spit** v 
rny best ellorls, I was unable to conceal it, so that I mysidf was astonide* ! 
at so no\el an exp(-rieMCc in nu*. On tlu* ollun* hind, t!ic efc-rny of mankifi 1 
roj'ircs(nil<*d to uu! how far f was fr()m my country, father^ and br..>t!ier-.. and 
that 1 should see, them no in»)re, if I lived in tlio^e remott* ia.n(K. Idndin-; 
myself tornumled tliiis, I souglil the true lannedy. having remoarse to th*' diviiu.? 
help, and im[)loiing our f.ord to console me and to dispose* ol me to th,- I), a 
for His holy service-. At once tlurre came to my memorv / ih it divine s -nteiie* 
of St. Jerome ; /Vr calciitnm Patrcni, pey Ciilciifuni p :nrc Mjtrt:}}i 

tit scqiuiris ('/iristum. [If yon want to follow (dirisl, step (jver your father 
and mothin-, and go]. This inteunor admoaiti o i \'(u-y innrii c onsoitjd m . and 
I said to mvself tliat it was not a men* chance. l)nl that it was m.*aiit h):' me, 
as the trials that overtook me witliin less lli.in a month [)ro\a.*d. 

Th(i lir^t, and the one which caused in** m.)-.t pain and '«a-liiess, was th*; 
death of Father fray Manuel dt* la Concepei )ii, my i'*om[)anit)n. wh ) witliin 
less than lifti*en days gave up tlu* ghost, to his divia • Creator. Tnerc wei e 

seri'/Lis indications that he lia-l b..*en poison** 1 liv Ciu-iain (icntil wh > live.l 

at a shoit distance from tlie Church. It so happene*(l tliat. wliile 1 wi^ away, at 
a distance of three leagues, in tiui Maiulel, or town {vilia) of Aiigaraeale, where, 
we have another Churcli with its residence,^ rh^-st* Geaitile^ wante'd to iiirike a 
i feast to one of their Mols in thanksgiving for some good new.-. ; and, in 
order to decorate the Pagodc, or house of their Id )1,* • they went to the housj^s 
of some Christians, natives of the soil, and aske<l hjr tlu.* loin of c irpet.s 

jy ft r;... 
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C oi, 


1\ yi, Col. I 


‘^iik draperies and other ornamental articles, with which to adorn the Idol and 
its liouse. Hearing of these things, Father fray Manuel, moved by his zeal 
for ilie honour of (iod, prevented with the utmost diligence the said 
Christians frciin le nding anything. He showed to them that tln^y were not 
allowed to do it, for th(‘ honour that was due to God alone could not be given 
to the devil, // the same God and Master manifesting to us His will, wiien He 
says : Gloriam meam alteri non daho. [I will not give my glory to 
another). * ^ 

The death of the servant of God was much felt by the Christians of 
those parts, both because of the void that it created, and because he w^'ls a 
very good r( ligious, and well versed in the Rengala longne. Some 
Christians waiiltal to miligat(' this sorrow l)y killing tw'o Gentiles, and it 
would have betju very easy for them to carry this plan into (‘xecution, had I 
not pK veiil( d tin m, both because siuii vengeance is not lawful, and bec ause 
lin.:re were not suHlcient grounds for the suspicious. And, if there were, .and 
h.gal pioceeilings were taken, the Mogo Govi'rnor^ ’ would v<*ry taisily have 
tliem / impaled. i’hesc' reasons (|uiele(l them and the matter did not 
procN'cd furtln r. 

'liic nnexpe(t<‘d d('ath (>f the I'‘allier. my companion, threw me into 
grt-al affliction, as I was running th<‘ risk ot not having another so soon, It 
h:i|'pened so imh ed ; for. rim^te* n moitths elapsi-d before two .)ther 
Rt ligious arrivi'dA^’ M(‘aiuvhile, I W'as visited w ith the troubles whirli I shall 
relatt' in the following chapter. 'I'hroitgliout, though 1 had no h.iiniati iielp, 
yet the ehief, that is the divine as.sislanci', was not wanting, wlierei»y (iod 
in Ili.s men.) delivert'd me from manv tlangers, sj)iritu.tl and temporal. 


CHAPri'R XI. 

In wiitrn is Rr.LATia) ihk ouigin ok ihk perskcution niAi was 
RAISKO AGAINST THE CllKISTlANS KKSIUING IN THE KINGDOM 
OK ClIATIGAN, SUnjECr JO TMAl’ OK ArRACAN. 

By the death of the King of Chatigan, the second son of Xalamixa, second 
of that name. King of Arracan, that Kingtlom was left without succession. * The 
Mogo Monarc h decided, th.en, to provide for the Government of that Kingdom, / 
as for one subject to bis ICmpire. So, h<' sent as Governor of the said Kingdom 
a Mogo chief — I forgc‘t his name — wdio tried his utmost to obtain this gover- 
norship, solely to revenge himself on the Portuguese, for whom Iw had the 
greatest hatred. His reason was tliat he had been !/ their prisoner and 
captive in the Empire of Pegu, in the lime of Phelipe de Britto,^ whom the 
natives calle''^ cyr/mf C* OT^fo^r^ 3 
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As soon as llit Mogo Governor arrived at Chatigaii, tin? Porlugiiese 
Captains, who were there in the service of his Majesty of Arracan, defending 
that frontier against tin* assaults and power of tin* (ireat Mogol, went to |)ay 
him a visit, d'he C'nptains told me that, as it was tin? cu-iorii, my |)i' Mcnce 
was neeessary at this visit, and so they forced me to accompany’ thorn. 'The 
(iOV(‘rnor, to make a show of his joy in receiving ns, sent tln^ hdephants of 
his guard and many f(‘stive in.strunumts to welcome us at the cntraina* to the 
city.‘^ And, when we arrived in his preseiKNj, lie made a great display of 
his pleasure, saying that, with the help of God and of the* Portuguese, lie 
hoped to gain great vidories over th* me iny, and to olitain tlieiadiy the 
lavour of his King and Mast<.r. lie invited us then to -iippm* ami (*nler- 
lained us with various musieal instiuinent.s till supper-lime, when W(; were 
treated to a sumptuous banquet, that lastetl the great* r part of the niglit, willi 
marked dcnnonstralions ot joy and good-will throughout. 

I he ban(|uet, lollow* d by various daiw:es and fe.'islings, b'.*iiu» (»\er, we 
took our halve, and went to tin city ol Dianga, wben^ we dwi it nueii 
Col. 3. phased, hoping that, ' after ^ue!l evidmic(is c.f kimlne>.s, the G'Cy i.io; 

would think only of remaining on friendly terms with the Porlugiies*'. But 
the events that followed pr()\cd that our good le.ith ha«i 'oemi very in ich 
lui.splaced. hor, thinking lie had ple.ised the I\)rtiiguese to llu* exunu that 
u/( y did not suspe<'l ai.N ill- will iuiin him, tin. (iLe.tanur started immediately 
iu macdiinale lludr destnu tion, both to satisfy his desire of vengeance, and 
to he able, with greater safety tor himself, to usurp the Kingdom of (’diaiigan. 

So, knowing well the. h)yalty of the Portuguese, who would not con.sent to 
'-nch w’ic’kcdness, irveii should ihcy to a man have to pay for it w illi tlu.dr livrs 
he .set about devising means of undoing ilum. 

d'lie one which he found most convenient was to fahricat*; li-lters Inmi the 
Ikwlugut sc, and from the Ihngalas residing in the imritury of Sacassala," 
liie greater number of wheau w» re in the ser\ice of tl.e Pi. rtuiMic-*? Gelias. 

The letleis were to the effect that lioth, by mutual consent, lia<l oUerml to 
tlic Xabaho, or \'ici'roy of Daack, a sab* entry into tint Ki'ig'lom, if he came 
during the whole of the ensuing mouth of August. He forged also a reply (Ang. 1630,] 
from the said XuImIjo to tlu* Poi tugue.'so of I tiaiiga, in which he ottered 
them, in the name of the Gieat Mogol, the greatest gifts and honours, and 
staled that, during the whole of the Moon of August, he would be in th«‘ port 
F. 38, Col. 1. of Patanga'’ // with a suitable llect. lie then sent these letlers to th<? King, 
urging immediate counter-measures, as otherwise the Purlugui'se might land 
in Arracan, seize his own treasures, and make over the lands to the Mogol, 

This new's reached the Court by the end of May, the !)< ginning of the i6jo.J 
winter in those parts. Immediately, the King ordered the Corangari— a 
a title which among us corresponds to that of Commander-in-Chiet of the 
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Fleet and the Arniy^ — to prepare five hundred Geli?is and forty Galliots, and, 
making with all haste for the port uf Dianga, to take the Portuguese by 
surprise and rapture them all. Jf unabh‘ to do so, lu; was to besiege them 
with the giaratest number of people available, making over the Fleet to the 
Governor of Ranui.'' 

I ht' ( hrislians residing in Arracan,-* having come to know of all these 
preparations, thought it a vei) unusual tiling for a fleet to lie sent at that 
tiin(‘ to Diaiiga. And. as the nu'asiire could not them be directed nirdnst 
( ithor the MogoP*' or the Asaranja.' * as besides they did not on the oe( asion 
lake with llu m any (diiistians, in whom consisted the child fonai of th ‘ Idi^et. 
the) b< ('amc v( ry siispiciou.s. Some tried to find out what it ail meant by 
mean'- of thrir wives, wlio had ingrc'ss to, .ind frieiuUhip in, the palaia s uf tlu* 
Oiu‘ousJ " Audi, as woiiK n an* geneially unalde to ker[> a seeiid, ciiicdly ' 
among ihemscKi.^, tliey found out the n ason wlu' a lluel was being ^enl at 
that linui with --uc h haste, and, coming home*, thev tidd (heir husbands whai 
was going on. 

'1 he lalb r lu Id immediately a meeting at the house of tlieir ('a| lain, .if*.! 
de.'cided to despatch at once an rxjiress' couih r witli two lette'Cs, one fur the 
lather \ icar, the other for the Portugue.se Captain.-^. And, as i1h‘ beaici was 
a Christian, and tlu y had infoiiiu-d him what (he matter was aboul, he I'ame 
flying through the air, without minding the diflieulties of Ilu‘ ro' le. Maving 
s(‘t out In. in Airai'an on the ninctea-nlli of June, he reaclu'd Dianga on the Iasi 
day ol the same month : an cxlraunlinarN pt'ifoi luaiu e in tin* winter sea.'-on, 
the jouriu’V coviiring ovi*!- ninety It^ague.-. elirougii most rough inoiinl liu-. and 
endle ss marshes. 

As soon a.s the* Cornier reaiched Dianga, In* e aiiie slraighi to the Cinirrli 
and Ke sidence, wliere 1 was. On liearing from tin* ieltiu’s wdiat wa^ g'dng (ui, 

I became vejy iniirh perplexed, fhie*lly considering lli.il tin* Portuguese 
C a[)lain.s lia<l geme* w ith the lli*et against the Kingdom ol jassor' ' and wertj not 
exiiccled to return b^dore aricjther thirty or forty days. iMoreovcr, one of the 
chiel Captains, naitulome (jon.saleas Tibao,’ ^ who was lelt liehind, was laiil up 
in b«^d. However, 1 sent him the letter, and, llu*. moment lu; had read it, 
though lie was actually with fever, lu* rose* from his bed, and gelling '' 
into a Dob, earrit'il on the sliouhlers of four blacks liee ame at once 

to see me. He told me that we were in grave danger, and that it was 
iK'cc'ssary to (ind a icineily witheait delay. With this end in vi(*w', he 
askml me to send tor three Portiigne.se, whom Iie^ named, old men now retired 
from ser\ice, who had gre.at ex|‘erience and knowledge of the land, to 
confer on the situation. 

1 sent fur them imme;eliately, and, on discussing the matter, two 
men were of opinion thai a light Gcli;\ should be sent to inform the 
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Portuguese fleet and ask them to return at once. One of the oKi men 
did not think well of this advice, and not only did he not give his assent to 
it, but he disapproved of it, giving many reasons, by which he clearly showed 
tliat it would be injurious, and that the f)i*sl course to follow on such an 
occasion would be for me to go with the said ('aptain Hartolome Gon>aIe'. 
and SOUK, more Christians to the court of Arracan, starling directly on the 
following day, if possible. For, said he, with my arrival at the Court, tin- evil 
suspicion, wdiich the King on the ground of the riovi‘rnor’s / false informations 
entertained against the Portuguese, would ceas(*. And, as all those nation '» 
beii(^ve that the Christians liighly esteem tlie Religious and Fathers (/V^//vv;, 
the King, seeing that I had come myself spontaiieica.slv into his haiuK, would 
be completely reassured. 

Everybody being favourabh* to this advicv.:, it wms d-'cided to put il inl«> 
execution on tiu' following <lav, the day ef [h^‘ X^isitatioii of the Mother 
of (jod, and orders were given to inakt? lhc‘ m cessary arrangements. 
So. the next day, after tiu! parochial M.ass, 1 ad'.lressod the jieople, bade 
them farewell, and asked for their pra)’ers, reminding them that il was in the 
service of (lud and for the preservation of (!hrislianity in that Kingdom that 
we were about to brave llu' lornmts and .storms of tlie wor.st part of 
Winter, and place our liv('S at the mercy of the King of .Arracan. 
After this discourse and the last farewadl greoti igs, we ndire 1, anti uMited 
for the night to embark in the greatest silonc *, lest t!m new's of f)iir »lepartare 
should reach the Governor. 


CHAPTER XII. 

How \VF. STAHTF.I) FROM DiANGA FOR THH COURT OF ARRACAN 

The (lay of the Visitation, as I said, at dead fd night, we started in .a well 
equipped Geli.a. Our way lay througli a wdde atid capaeions riv(‘r, through 
mouths and sea-crossings, which the Winter, particularly stormy on that coa>.t. 
rendered very dangerous. Put, thanks to our sturdy Oarsmen, W'e reached 
the city of Rarnu on the third day afl(.‘r our departure. Any landing operation^ 
were, however, out the (pK'stion ; for a dark night was fast envtdoping the 
earth in her sable mantle, and, as if this wmre not (.‘tiough, dense pregnant 
clouds gave forth their aquatic issue, which precluded our venturing out. 
we had to resign ourselves to the (jclia that night. 

The following morning wc disembarked, and went to visit to Governor 
His name wms Pomaja.^ He was a w'ell intentionejd Princ(? and very friendly 
to the Portuguese. We gave him a very fine pnjscnl of pieces of India, for 
it is the custom / in all those lands, when you visit a high personage, to 
present him first with a gift, which tlicy call Adia. And, when th(‘y come 
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on a visit, it is also the custom to present them with something, failure to do 
which is considered a great discourtesy. So that the following is a common 
proverb among almost all the Oriental nations : “ You come to my house ; 
what do you bring me ? I go to your house ; what do you give me ? 

According to this custom, then, we gave him first our Adik, owing to 
which he received us with much courtesy and affability, and, being informed 
by us that we were going to the Court, he told us that we had taken a wise 
step. We tried to obtain more details about the object of our expedition, 
but the Governor cut us short by replying that, since we were going to the 
Court, wc should know all about it from the King himself. He suggested 
that for the present we should decide which way wc would go, so that he 
might send us all that was necessary. On our telling him that we thought 
it better to go by the shore, he asked some of his entourage if it would be 
feasible. They replied that it would not by any manner of means, as, 
owing to the heavy rains, // mighty torrents were flowing down from the 
mountain sides, causing broad watery avenues, which the Elephants would 
be unable to cross. "I'he Governor added that, after crossing the mountains 
of the Kingdom of the PrCi,- we should have to go to the City of Perofem. 
whence we could go to Arracan by boat. 

This news saddened us very much, fora journey through the mountains 
i.< very difficult and dangerous, owing to the wild beasts there, chiefly Tigers, 
Rhinoceroses {Rinocerontes) and Avild Elephants. ‘ The Governor, however, 
noticing from our melancholy faces our sadness and dislike, told us that he 
would give us good guides, and send with us fifty-three Mogores^ prisoners, who 
had to go to the bundicanas,*' or gaols, of Arracan, but that it would be 
necessary to wait for two days. We replied that we Avould in everything follow 
his orders. Hereupon, he ordered a house to be prepared for us, to which we 
transferred our luggage from the Gelia in which wc had come, and after that 
we sent the boat back to Dianga. At meal-time, the Governor called for us, 
and made us eat with him, which we did while at Ramu. 

On the second night after our arrival, the prisoners that were to go 
with us arrived with a guard of thirty soldiers. We left in their company / 
and with two turreted Elephants [Elefafiies de andas) given us by the 
Governor. But, owing to the copious rain, wc decided to do the two leagues 
up to the foot of the mountains by River in a coveied boat.^ We sent the 
Elephants thither by land, and, on reaching the landing-place at the foot of 
the mountains, we waited over an hour. As soon as the Elephants arrived, we 
disembarked, and started to load the more valuable part of our luggage on 
one of the elephants, reserving the other animal for the use of the Captain 
and mine, as it was provided with a turret® well fitted with quilts, 
carpets and cushions. It had also windows on the sides, and the roof was 
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quite* proof against tint rains, so that, however abundant, they did not 
inconvenience us. 

We were all engaged in this business, and finishing the loading, 
when all of a sudden from one the bushes leaps a most ferocious tiger, 

the size of a big calf ; and, seizing one of llie Mogo soldiers closest to 
hand, he makes off with him as if with a dog, and so swiftly that, 

before w^e could render any assistance, the beast had nearly entered the 
wood with his victim. However, the .soldiers followed with their swords, 
shouting and yelling. The servants of my companion pursued it also 
with their escopets and fired some shots, the sound of which so frightened the 
P.42, Col. I. furious animal that he gave up his prey, 7 in order to run all tin* more 

quickly.'* 

They found the lucky [w] soldier thus, badly mauled and 
cut open from the back, so that the interior could be seen. 1 1 is fellow- 
soldiers wanted to bring him back to the boat, but the Christian servants, 
who had found him, did not con.scnt to it, saying that, if ho were moved, 
he would die, and that it would be best to cure him first. Hu* Mogos 

accepted this suggestion with words of gratitude, for it is a common 

belief among almost all the Oriental nations that there is no Portuguese 
who is not a Tabido, that is, a Physician.^'* d'he intention of the Christians 
was, however, to find a cure lor his soul. So, one of them came running 
to me, and told me what was the matter. I lost no time in answering 

the call, and, going with all despatch, I found him alive and perfectly 

in his senses, but at the brink of death. So, I spoke to him in his own 

language, and pul before him that, since by an unfortunate accident 
he was about to lose tlie transitory life of the body, it would be well for 
him to stre to the eternal life of the soul. I pointed out to him that the 
errors of P.aganism which he had folio w'ed would serve only to bring him to 
everlasting damnation, while, if he renounced those (errors, believed in the 
Christian faith and received Baptism, by the mercy of (jod he would 
be saved. 

After this and other suitable considerations on the subject, in wdiich I also 
showed him Heaven, he told me that he firmly believed that the Christian religion 
^ was the true one, / and that therefore he desired to be a Christian. Much 

pleased with such a sweet reply, I took from my neck a metal Crucifix, which 
I always carried on similar occasions, and, placing it in his hands, I explained 
to him the mystery by which, for love of us, Christ had voluntarily placed 
himself in that state. The happy soldier started at once weeping, and, 
handing the Crucifix back to me, he raised his hands to Heaven and asked 
me to baptise him. I made him first recite with me the Credo, and then I 
baptised him, giving him the name of Bonaventure {Buenaventura)^ for the 
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good fortune he had had, by the mercy of God, of being counted among the 
faithful. 

Meanwhile, the rain gave no respite. So, we enveloped him in a sheet 
and brought him to the boat, where we placed him in the most suitable 
manner possible. And, as he now gave no reply, I ordered a lighted candle, 
and, placing tin; divine sign of our redemption before him, I began, with all 
the Christians present, the commendation of Iiis soul, which he gave up to his 
Cre ator, when I came to the prayer “ Domine seruum tinim [Lord, 

receive his soul].” \V<! at once mad(‘ arrangements to bury him, and at the 
foot of a tree we liad a grave dug, whirli we made over a fathom deep, lest 
the beasts should exhume the body, 'bhen, placing a wooden cross at the 
P»43»Col. I. head, we left him in // peace, and poured out our sou! in thanksgiving to 
God our Lord, for having granted that an urnvortliy minister like me should be 
the instrument of freeing ih.at soul from tiu? clutches of the d(?vil, and of send- 
ing him to Heaven. 

Our work in God’s service being now over, we deemed it a good begin- 
ning and a happy augury for the success of our und(‘rtaking. So, much 
consoled, we started our earthly journey through a thick fort st, gun in hand, 
and firing shots now and again to frighten the beasts off our track. In this 
way we travelled till four oVlock in the evening, but with great hardship, 
owing to the continual rain and dee p mud. And so, \\hen w<‘ rt ached some 
fields, we did not dare to cross them that clay, becau.sc* they ^^e^e over two 
leagut's wide, and full of water and mud. We wt re thus forced to spend the 
night sheltered at the foot of a tree, and to order glass, which was plentiful 
in the whole (if that district, to be cut for the Elephants. And, as the rain 
did not cease, no hre could be lit to cook rice, the daily bread (if the natives, 
without which they do not feel satisfied, however iruch tln^y may eat of 
other things. At any rate, in order to tide over the want, we sent for a 
bag of biscuits, which among other things w(^ had bi ought from Dianga 
Cola. for our own use, and we distributed the same among all / those infidels, 

who were going with us, our party being eighty-three persons in all.^ * 

After this short light meal, which we washed down with the water of 
Heaven and earth, we, the; eleven Christians, ^ ^ lodged ourselves, as best we 
could, in the turret of the Elephant [en las Elcf.intinas andas)^ some inside, 
and others around them, under some improvised awnings. But, as soon as the 
Moon made her appearance, a great tempest of furious winds broke out, which, 
striking the sails of that terrestrial boat, made us rise the next morning quite 
soaked. And, though the rain ceased by noon, the wind did not follow suit : 
on the contrary, it gained .such violence that it carried oflF the roof of the turret 
[de las andas) and broke it into a thousand splinters. 

Much put out at this contretemps, we undid what was left of the turret,^ ^ 
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and continued our journey unprotected and exposed to the inclemencies of 
the weather. We had crossed the swampy fields and reached the foot of 
the mountains, when the wind stopped and gave way to rain, which poured 
with such vehemence that one might have thought the five hours* rest 
it had given us was but a preparation for this furious outburst. No wonder 
then that, when we reached the summit of a high mountain, we were so wet 
that we were obliged to change our clothes, and put on something light, thus 
P«44, Col. I. to await // further downpours throughout the night. However, God our Lord 
deigned in His mercy to ordain that the rain should not continue during the 
whole of the night. We were thus enabled to light great fires, dry ourselves, 
and refresh our bodies with some hot food, the only drink available in such 
places in those regions being water. This finished, in order to have some rest, 
we set about looking for good beds. Wc found tht*rn on the trees, and we made 
the best we could of the situation, in order to be safe from the wild animals. 

The night was spent in this manner, and comfortable we deemed it 
owing to the absence of rain. At daybreak, we continued our journey down 
the mountain, till we reached the foot, the rain still holding off. Here we 
found some Bambu huts roofed with grass, vestiges of certain companies of 
soldiers who had passed that way. As it was yet early, not even eleven 
o’clock of the day, we were about to prosecute our way, when the signs of 
an approaching tempest, overcast sky, thunder and lightning, made us realise 
that it would be rash to proceed any further. So we retired to the huts, 
and we were not yet quite installed before the rain began, and it went on 
without stopping for full tw’enty-four hours. Being thus detained, we all 
Col. 2. availed ourselves of this / fine opportunity to rest our tired bodies, all the 

more because we had another two hard days before reaching Pero^m. 

In the meanwhile, 1 began to say the Divine office. When I had finished 
doing so, a Maometan Mogol came to me and asked me if that quitabo*"^ was 
our Anzir,^ '"’ that is, the book of oiir law^ I replied that it was a book for doing 
Nimasa,^® that is, abook for reciting one’s prayers. Hereupon he asked me to 
whom the Nassaranes,^ ^ or Christians, prayed. I replied that we prayed 
to the only one true God. The man was evidently pleased and cried 
Xabas, which is a way of approving something that is very good, ^ ® and, 
continuing his interrogatory, he asked me : “ If you know that there is only 
one true God, how is it that in your Massides,^^ or temples, you have so 
many Idols, whom you adore ?” I laughed at the question, and the Agarene,* 
noticing it, interjected ; ** Speaking of such holy things, do you laugh ? ” I 

replied : “ Yes, because you, Maometans, are so ignorant {barbaros) that you 
imagine we Christians, or Nassarenes, as you call us, adore Idols, like the 
Indus {Indus)i or Gentiles.” I then explained to him the reason why 

* Agarene»son of Agar and Ismael. 
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we, Christians, kepi images in our Temples and houses, and my explanation 
satisfied him and the others who had joined us. 

Continuing the argument, he asked me how many religions God had 
proiinilgated in the world. I replied there were three, and 1 added // 
P. 45 iCoi. I. explanations in their own tongue, as best I could, and with God*s assistance. 

At this the man expressed his surprise, that I, who appeared to be a learned 
man, should not know that the religions instituted by God were four, the 
fourth and last being the one preached at God’s command by his Bororazul^® 
Maomet, or the great Prophet Maomet. The fourth,” he continued, 
“ superseded the three you have spoken of, and, though yov’.rs is good and you 
can be saved in it, yet mine is more perfect and more pleasing to God.” With 
this reason, which to him appeared incontrovertible, he came to a stop. 
1 reopened the conversation by asking him if he had anything to add. 
" What more can you say in the matter? ” he said. “ Much,” I replied ; " but, 
for the time being, I am satisfied with your admitting that the Christian 
law is good and can give salvation. As to your sect, I say it is bad and 
harmful ; for, instead of bringing one to salvation, it leads one to eternal 
perdition.” Hearing these words, all the Moors present put their hands 
to their ears, and ejaculated many times Tobi\, Toba,-’^ a word which they 
use to express great astonishment and admiration. I remonstrated to them 
that, since I had listened to them till they had exhausted all their arguments, 
it was only fair that I should now have my say. They said that I was 
Col 2. right and / that they would li.sten to me. I then took up some points from 

their Alcoran, which the Mogores call Forquan,*^- showed them how frivolous 
and ridiculous they were, and proved to them that without baptism there 
could be no salvation. They replied unanimously : “ Padre gio, Ala chatimo, 
Ah\ meruan,”^*^ which in our language means : ” Lord Father, God is good ; 
God is merciful.” Saying this, they rose and left me. 

The following morning, the Mogor, who had started the discussion came 
to me again, and said to me : ” Father {Padre)y 1 should like very much to 
see you in Arracan. The whole of last night I had no peace of mind, think- 
ing of what you said, namely that there can be no salvation without being a 
Christian. So, 1 should like to go fully into the matter.” On hearing this, I 
offered to go and meet him at night, when we could talk over this very 
important subject. But he replied that this could not be done on the way, 
lest suspicions should be raised among his companions, and that therefore he 
would defer it for a more suitable occasion. I did not think well of this 
procrastination, and 1 told him to be sure that his delaying was the work of 
the devil, who would object many difficulties to divert him from finding out 
the error in which he lived ; he ought to bear well in mind that he might die 
before he came to a decision, and be damned. To this he gave a stupid // 
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reply, which is very common in those lands among the infidels. On similar 
occasions, they say “ Nasciuo,”-* which means: “ What one’s lot and destiny 
has fixed will inevitably happen.” With this frivolous reply he moved off. 
Later on in Arracan 1 made / great elforts to find out this Mogor, but I was 
absolutely unable to have any news either of him or of his companions. They 
must have been sentenced to deportation to the inoantains of Maum,- ’‘ of 
which we shall speak later on. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

How, CONTINUING OUH ITINKRAKY, WK KNTKRED THE VERY HIGH AND 
ROUGH MOUNTAINS OK THE KINGDOM OK THE PkE, WHICH SEPARATE 

THE Kingdom of Arracan from ihe Empire of Pegu ; 

ALSO, OF WHAT ELSE BEFELL US DURING. THIS JOURNEY. 

On the following morning, leaving our dry refuge, we resumed our way. 
VVe had begun to climb a very high and very rough mountain, when the rain 
started again with force, wliich rendered our work all the more diilicult. 'rravel- 
ling in this way a little over two leagues, we came upon a large herd of wild 
buffaloes, which blocked our way. With a view to dislodging them, we fired 
our guns ; but, as our aim was only to frighten off the animals, we fired 
wide, bearing in mind that a wounded beast would be of no advantage, but ot 
positive danger to us. / The report of the guns and the hissing of the shots 
produced the intended effect, and, the buffaloes having fled affrighted, we 
were able to pass on safely. As we progressed, we fired our guns now and 
again, specially when we heard the frightful roars and growls of Tigers, 
Buffaloes, Elephants and other ferocious 4 uadrupcds. ‘ At this place, we 
found some beautiful lemons and citrons, but the rain did not allow us 
to profit of them, as we were all wet and shivering with cold. 

It was late // when we arrived in this way at the summit of the mountain. 
And, as there was no shelter to be found, we could not remain here for the 
night, owing to the strong winds which swept the place, making it difficult 
for one to remain standing. So, we began at once our downward course, 
thinking that at the foot we should be able to find some shelter, or some house.s 
similar to those of the previous day, when we might light a fire and warm and 
dry ourselves. VVe were, however, much disappointed and disheartened, for 
we found no protection other than a few forest trees, at the foot of which 
flowed a fast stream, swollen with the plentiful rain that had fallen. Besides, 
through the dark twilight of the approaching night, we saw on the opposite 
side another very craggy mountain, which, when seen clearly the next 
morning, I thought to be the highest I had ever seen, nor did I see any 
higher after that. 
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With these sights before us, we had no other consolation but to trust 
that God, in His infinite mercy, would deliver us from so many difficulties. We 
spent the whole night on trees, drenched to the skin, and well nigh killed 
with the cold. And, as neither the rain ceased, nor the dense clouds held out 
any prospect of calmer conditions, we tried to find some means of crossing 
to the other side. . We looked for a ford by which to cross the furious stream, 
Col. a. but in vain./ So, it was decided to make a raft by means of thick lengths of 

wood, tied together with strong creepers, of both of which there was no 
dearth. After the raft, oars were made ; also a strong rope, by joining several 
cords together. One end of the rope having been securely fastened to a tree, 
six of the strongest and sturdiest men there present undertook to carry the 
other extremity to the opposite bank of the River, and with this object they 
boarded the raft. But they found the current so rapid and impetuous in the 
middle that, though they tried for three hours on end, they could make no 
headway. So, they came back by pulling at the rope which they had left 
tied on the shore. When we saw their failure, we became very sad and 
much distressed. However, as it was the only means left at our disposal, 
ten of the very best Mogos decided to make another attempt to get over, and. 
taking the raft, they worked till night, but with no better success. 

All our hopes had now vanished, and there was no remedy but to trust in 
God, to whom we turned with our whole heart in our affliction, begging Him 
by His passion not to allow us to be buried in the bellies of wild animals. In 
fact, as the rain lasted more than two full days, we were reduced to extremity, 
P.48, Col. I. since all our provisions were so wet // that, being no longer fit for use, we 
threw them into the River. Our only food now was a little toasted rice, 
which the Mogos had brought, and which was quite \vet also. Finally, after 
three full days spent there, we reached such straits that, in order not to break 
down altogether, I was obliged to have recourse to two bottles from the wine, 
case I had brought for my Masses. 

And, seeing that the downpour did not stop, I gave a sermon to the 
Christians, exhorting them to resign themselves wholly to the will of God 
our Lord, and to make their confession, which they all did with many tears 
of contrition. 1 turned then to the infidels, and told them that it was 
important that they should not lose their souls with their bodies. But, 
though all began to weep at this advice, not one was converted, owing to 
my great sins, I presume. So, I came back to the Christians. We all fell 
on our knees, and started saying the litanies of the Saints, in such order as 
1 could remember, for it was impossible to use the Breviary. We recited 
afterwards the litany of the most holy Mother of God, imploring her usual 
help. 

At last, at the end of the fourth day, before the rising of the Moon, 
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God our Lord permitted the rain to cease. Some stars appeared in the 
firmament, and the clouds dispersed, a sign of good, clear weather. When 
the rain had stopped altogether, we set about / lighting a fire. As the 
wood was all wet, we experienced some difficulty in doing so, until we 
threw some powder on the better logs, when the fire blazed with such 
force that we were all able to warm ourselves and dry our clothes. And, 
as the rain kept off the whole night, the waters of the stream decreased, 
and the current slackened, making it possible for one end of the rope to 
be carried to the opposite bank, where it was securely tied. This being 
accomplished, seven turns of the raft were enough to transfer us all and our 
luggage across. The two Elephants swam it. 

When we were on the other side, the weather became unsettled again, 
with dense and dark clouds ; some rain fell, and we were wet once more. 
And, though the rain lasted only a little over two hours, yet it rendered the 
journey up the rugged mountain all the more difficult, so much so that it 
became necessary to dismount from the Elephant and to ascend with great 
care, using our hands also occasionally. In fact, the Elephants climbed 
with greater agitity and ease than any one of us, lowering and contracting 
themselves, when necessary, as if they had been goats. I remembered then 
the fables of Pliny and other more modern Authors, who say that these 
animals cannot // either low'er or bend themselves, and that, if they once 
fall, they cannot get up again. But I have myself seen the contrary on 
many occasions. During the summer heat, I have, on similar journeys, 
seen the animals lying down under the shade of trees. I have also noticed 
that, when the drivers (cornaquas) take their tame charges to bo washed, 
they make them lie down without any difficulty near the water, and rub and 
scrub them with pieces of tiles, the animals remaining quiet and peaceful 
during these operations, with evident signs of great enjoyment. This is 
how they treat every morning in summer all w^ell-kcpt elephants. 

Continuing then our ascent of the mountain, we reached the top when 
it was night, and we were greatly tired. However, it was necessary 
to travel more than another half league, as at those heights no wood was 
available to make a fire, and dry and warm ourselves. So, even though we 
could scarcely breathe,^ we journeyed on till we reached the appointed place. 
There w'e spent a comfortable night, warming ourselves, drying our clothes, and 
having a supper of the toasted rice that was left. And, though salt and other 
ingredients were wanting, we found the meal as tasty as the daintiest ragout, 
the only drawback being that it was not plentiful enough. This simple, but, / 
under the circumstances, to us splendid, repast being over, w'e, the Christians, 
recited the litany of the most Blessed Virgin, as we used to do every day. 
Then climbing the trees, each one chose the most suitable place he could 
find, and then tied himself fast, lest he should fall off, while asleep. 
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It pleased God our Lord that it should not rain that night. So, we 
should have been able to spend that night in the desired rest but for our two 
elephants, who, excited with the scent of the venereal impulses of some wild 
female Elephants (Alehs^ 0 Alifoas brauasj that were about close by, started 
trumpeting and making a great noise. As they were well bound with iron 
chains, the elephants could not break loose ; so they kept up their noise with 
such force that, to pacify them, we had to remove the occasion by firing some 
shots from our escopets, at the sound of which the female Elephants (Ale^sJ 
fled at once. Our elephants, thus losing the scent of the females, quieted 
down, and gave us also peace. 

When it dawned, we rose from our soft beds, and arranged our things 
properly in order to continue our journey ; for, unless we were careless, we 
could reach the city of Peroem that day. With this joyful prospect, and with 
the ardtrnt desire of leaving behind mountains, deserts, and places inhabited by 
P. 50. Col. I. wild and irrational //animals, and of arriving at places peopled by rational ones, 
we left earlier than usual. We began to descend that rough mountain-ridge with 
greater care than when ascending, as a slip would mean falling into a deep 
valley, and being reduced to pieces before reaching the bottom. Finally, 
thanks be to God our Lord, we reached the valley. 

A journey of two leagues across it brought us to two other ridges, which, 
though not so high as the one we had left behind, were yet more frightful on 
account of their being very craggy and full of precipices. 

In the middle of these two ridges, ran a rapid, muddy and deep River, 
which re-cchoed through those cavities with a horrible and awe-inspiring 
sound, enough to frighten the boldest man. An old Mogo tradition had it 
that an ancient King resolved to open up communications as far as Ramu, and 
ordered these very rough ridges and mountains to be divided, with the object of 
introducing that River and making it navigable for boats coming from the King- 
doms of Bengala, Chatigan and Assaram."^ This would be a measure of great 
utility to all those Kingdoms, as it would avoid the shipwrecks which take 
place on the sea, owing to the roughness of the coast, and the dangerous 
entrances to the ports. However, after considering later the matter 
Col. j. more maturely, they came to see that, as / the enterprise could be of the 

greatest advantage, it could also bring about the greatest loss, nay, the 
utter destruction of themselves and of the Kingdom ; for by opening that com- 
munication, they would enable the great Mogol to come very easily with his 
fleets up to the City of Arracan, and conquer the wdiole of the Mogo King- 
dom. Accordingly, they ordered the work to be stopped.*^ 

Our way lay over one of these ridges, over the one to our left. The 
natives call it the ridge of the Pori, on account of an Idol, which these 
barbarians have placed on the summit. This mountain, then, we began 
to climb, the Credo on our lips, using our hands as well as our feet, and 
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looking always away from the River, because, if perchance our eyes fell on 
the depth of those precipices, they became dim. Under these difficulties, 
we reached tlie middle of the mountain where stood the Idol, made ol 
stone, and placed in a little chapel artificially hollowed in the rocks. The 
Idol was in a sitting posture with the legs crossed, aftt^r tlu! manner of 
sitting used by almost all the Oriental nations.*' On readiing this spot, all the 
gentiles that were with us prostrated themselv(\s, and made dre[) obeisance, 
in thanksgiving for having come out safely from those dangerous straits. The 
Mogores, being Maumetans, went // aside, and gave me to understand that 
they hated those idolatries ; but, being prisoners and captives, they remained 
very quiet and patient. I approached somewhat those that wt*,re idolatrising, 
and told them that we had all to give thanks to the true God, and not to 
that statue of stone, and I added many other considerations on the subject. 
They listened to me with pleasure, without any signs of annoyance, and 
without any objections to what I said, save for the remark of one man, who 
said that, as long as one did no evil, one did good. 

And, rising all, they .said that it was now necessary to journey on, in order 
to be able to reach the City, and that from there we should be able to 
ride on the elephant.’' Now, I saw there was among the prisoners an old 
Moor, who was so weak that he could scaretdy stand. So, I asked to have 
him freed. The guards objected ; but, when we assured them on our word of 
honour that we would deliver him to them in the City, they agreed, and 
we gave him a seat on one of the elephants. At this action of ours, all the 
Moors expressed their deep gratitude, saying that there was no nation in 
the world that could compare with theirs, excepting that of the Franguis, as 
they usually call the Portuguese. 

After this, continuing our journey, we finished the descent of the moun- 
tain, and entered some rice-fiolds, which we crossed with some dilficulty, as 
they were covered with water. Owing to this, it was almost night when we 
reached the City. When we sent / word to the Governor that we would 
come to see him the following day, he ordered a house to he prepared for us. 
We, the Christians, repaired thither, but the others, bidding us farewell, 
went to the Governor’s residence, to obey the commands that might be 
given them. 

As soon as we reached the appointed house, the first thing we did was to 
render thanks to God. We knelt down, and, taking the Crucifix (o Christo) 
in my hands, I recited the Hymn Te Deiim Laudamus, which I followed 
up with the Litany of our Lady, for she liad obtained for us the favour we 
had received from her only Son, our Redeemer, .\fter this, we changed our 
clothes, and gave our bodies some rest and refreshment ; for, in truth, we 
were very weak. In the meantime, the Governor sent us an invitation to 
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have supper with him. We excused ourselves with many courteous words 
of thanks, saying that we were so tired that we could scarcely move, 
but that, the next day, we would duly come to pay him our respects, and 
give an account of our journey. The very bearers of this reply returned 
within half an hour with the prepared supper, and with such an abundance 
of eatables, that it was necessary, lest they should do themselves harm, to set 
a limit to our companions, who, feeble and emaciated as they were, were 
giving loose reins to their appetite. When these things were over, and // we 
retired for the night, at about 9 o'clock, the weather changed again ; there 
was thunder and lightning, and it rained without stopping the whole of that 
night, and the tw^o following days. Had this caught us / wdiere we crossed 
the River in a raft, there would have been nothing left for us but to end the 
days of our life, and be buried in the voracious stomachs of tigers and other 
ferocious animals. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

How WE WENT TO SEE THE GOVERNOR OF PERORM, AND HOW HE 
ORDERED A BOAT TO BE PREPARED FOR US TO PROCEED 

TO THE Court of Arracan, whither we went. 

On the following day, though the rain which started over night, contin- 
ued, the Governor sent two ccriones {certones) to take us to see him. These 
Ceriones are like our hand-barrows, but w^ell-made, well-shaped (torneados) 
and lacquered in variegated colours. They are carried on the shoulders by 
four menials, and are used by high personages who sit on them, 
when going out or journeying.' And, as a protection from the Sun, and also 
from the rain, when it is not accompanied by a strorg wind, certain umbrellas 
{unos quitasoles) are used, w^hich our Portuguese in those parts call sombreros.'* 
Their circumference is that of the parasols of the Roman ladies of Michael 
Angelo Bonarota."* 

Provided with Ceriones and sombreros, / w^c left to visit the Governor, 
taking before us, according to the custom, the adiJl, or present, which 
consisted of four middle-sized gilt trays of Chinese make, full of cloves, 
cinnamon, pepper and cardamom. As soon as we reached his presence, the 
four servants"' advanced to offer him the gift. He was much pleased with 
them, and, receiving us wdth great courtesies, after his style, he made us 
sit near him. Before we began our business, a silver Betel-recipient {Betelero) 
with betel (betele) was brought, according to the custom prevalent in many 
parts of India. This recipient is box-shaped and contains many little 
vessels for the betel and for other ingredients, also some to receive // the 
saliva caused by the juice of the betel. This ceremony is a common courtesy 
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extended to visitors ; yet, the principal people do not use it towards the 
ordinary folk. 

When these formalities of welcome were over, we told him how we 
were going to Arracan to settle matters with the King, and we requested 
him to order for us a good fast boat. He replied that he could give us a 
boat much to our taste, but that the weather would not allow of our crossing 
the gulf of Maum,'^ and that it would be necessary to wait till it calmed 
down with the new Moon, four days later. We rejoined that our business 
did not permit so great a delay, and asked him kindly to pass orders for 
our departure as soon as possible. At this reply, he sent at once for a 
Cor<\m, which means an officer of justice,^ and ordered him to take with him 
one of the servants of Captain Bartolome Gonsalves Tibao; to go to a certain 
place and get launched the GeliJt that the Christians would choose, and to 
send immediately word to the paiques, that is, the boatmen and oarsmen, to be 
ready within twenty-four hours to start with the Gelia for Arracan, whatever the 
weather. 

As soon as this matter was settled, he ordered food to be 
served. We begged leave to withdraw, for we / were rather tired. He did 
not consent, and said that, as he had decided that we should be his guests 
till we left, we could go after taking some food. When this had been 
done, we departed both to rest and to order that, as soon as the message 
came, we should embark, whatever the condition of the weather 
might be. For we had news that the Coramgri, or Captain-in-chief, 
was in the port of Orietan^ with’ the five hundred Geliis and sixty galliots, 
waiting for favourable weather to set out for Dianga, in order to put into 
execution what his King, persistently urged by the treacherous Governor 
of Chatigan, had commanded. In the meantime, the Governor of the City 
sent us fifty hens, two deer, four bags of scented rice, a pot [cantara) 
of butter, fruits, and sweets of local make.-' We sent back due thanks for the 
gift, and the Captain, who was generous, gave to the bearers more than 
what the present was w'orth. 

Two hours later, the Governor's son, a lad of thirteen or fourteen years, 
called on us. He came in state, riding a richly caparisoned elephant, and 
attended by thirty to forty persons. His sombrero bad an Ivory handle, which 
showed that he was a Grandee.^ We both went down to receive him with 
all the ceremonies in use among them. Having no betel, we gave him instead// 
various sweets, of our make, which had already arrived the previous day with 
some of the Captain's luggage that had been left behind at Ramu. The young- 
ster took a great fancy, especially on account of their neatness and beauty, to 
some pretty curious baubles made of marchpane [jmassapanes) and of other 
kinds of confectionery, and he was more delighted still at the idea that he 
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was going to taste them. Finally, in order not to depart from the custom of 
the land, which says, “I go to your house; what do you give me the 
Captain sent for a piece of Chinese damask, with yellow flowers on a 
green ground, and presented it to the visitor. The lad, who was highly 
pleased, departed after this, and we saw him to his elephant. 

This visit was followed by others from some natives, friendly to the 
Portuguese, and to every one of them the Captain had to give some Indian 
spices, which they highly prize. Tired now of so many calls, we were 
longing for the night, when we should be allowed to take some rest, which 
we were much in need of. When the desired night came, and there is no 
place where it does not, there also arrived from the Governor's house such a 
plentiful supper that twenty persons could eat their fill of it.^ Our host 
sent also word to us to sleep well that night and without anxiety, as the 
Geli^ was ready now for the following morning. With this good news we 
retired, leaving it to the servants / to dispose of the supper as they liked. 

The night being over, half an hour before dawn, we rose, and sent 
to enquire if the boat was ready, with instructions to bring some 
paiques^^ to carry our luggage, should the reply be in the affirmative. We 
were engaged in these preparations, when a message came from the 
Governor, requesting us to pass by his house before embarking. It was 
raining so heavily that, had it not been for the urgency of our business, it 
would have been sheer temerity to go out of the house. How^ever, leaving 
orders that all our belongings should be sent on to the boat, and that 
every one should be on board by the time we returned to meet them, 
we went with the very messengers to take leave of the Governor, 
He expressed his regret that, owing to his advanced age, he could 
not accompany us to the boat, and said that he was sending his son 
instead, for which we thanked him with the most courteous compliments 
used by them. In the court-yard of the Governor’s residence, three elephants 
with gilded turrets (andas) were awaiting the two of us and his son.*^ 
On arriving at the Gelii, the lad entreated us, on behalf of his father, not to set 
out, urging that the weather was so terrible that we were placing ourselves 
in great danger. The Mird^, or Pilot, also supported this admonition, and 
gave strong reasons wdiy we should alter our fixed determination // and 
decide to wait for an improvement in the weather. He did not succeed 
however ; for the captain, bidding farewell to the Governor’s son, beckoned 
with a look some of his servants, who lifted me in their arms, and placed 
me in the Gelii. The Captain followed me in the same manner.^ ^ So, the 
Mirda, seeing there was no remedy, said aloud, and almost crying, to his 
paiques : “Brothers, our lives are in great peril. These Franguls, or 
Portuguese, are sons of the sea, people who do not fear even death.” At 
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these words my companion, seeing the paiques dismayed, took off his outer 
garments, and in lighter garb, a Bengala canc in his hand, he ordered 
the Geliii to set out, and the paiques, thirty-six of them, or eighteen a-side, 
to ply their oars. 

The sea was in such a state that, if it frightened us when on land, how 
much more now, when we were on it ? Now we were dancing on the crests 
of lofty billows, now we sank into the deep cavities opened by the Sea, 
so much so that we had to lower the awning, in order to keep 
the rolling boat flat. And all those who were not at the oars lay like 
corpses, one on top of the other, thus to enable the Gelia better to govern 
herself. The water both from the Heavens and the sea was so copious, the 
winds so strong, the roaring of the furious waves, together with continual 
thunder and lightning, so threatening, that they made one / think of the 
awful day of judgment. 

In this manner we travelled for five long hours, making acts of contrition, 
and expecting death at every moment. And, when we reached the middle 
of the gulf, which, as 1 have said, they call the gulf of Mavim, and found 
ourselves in the current of the waters, we were in a helpless position. We 
had, therefore, to undress, and put ourselves in light apparel, to be able to 
swim with greater ease. After this preparation, my companions went 
to assist the tired paiques, and I, Crucifix in hand, was imploring the 
Divine help. But the tempest was so great, and the waves struck us with 
such force and vehemence that, even shouting, we could not hear one 
another. Withal, I was giving absolution to all with any sufficient matter, 
for there was neither time nor place for more, as a watery grave was 
constantly staring us in the face. 

This distres.sing and most bitter conflict lasted for about two hours, 
till we were out of the impetuous currents. The tossing boat became then 
more steady, and braved better the seas, giving us thereby some comfort and 
hopes of not getting drowned in those aby.sses, but of reaching land, which 
was still two leagues away. The Mird;\, or Pilot, who was at the patual,^ * 
which is the rudder of such boats, was now, with those who assisted him, 

P. Col. I. jjo tired // that he began to ask again in a loud voice for our help at the 
patual. Seeing that the others, if they were to relieve him, would have to 
leave the oars, I, with the Captain, took the helm. The Bengala Pilot, seeing 
that we understood the job, look more courage. Indeed, the poor man 
was sorely in need of aid ; for, besides the strength required to govern the 
patual, the waves came with such force from the stern that, whenever they 
caught me from the back, they struck me with the chest on top of the sweep 
of the tiller fpor cima del descanso del timon). And 1 was so much hurt ^ 

thereby that, for some days after, I was spitting clotted blood. , V 
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With these hardships we were drawing nigh to the shore ; but, as the 
waves were breaking with great violence near it, we thought it safe not to 
approach, but to run straight through the entrance {boca) of Orietan. But 
the sky was too overcast and the darkness too great, insomuch that 
those on the poop could scarcely see the others at the prow. It pleased 
God, however, that I should be carrying with me a small magnetic needle, 
with the help of which we guided ourselves through the entrance, and gave 
thanks to our Heavenly Father for His mercies. 

We had now found a safe port, but we were absolutely tired and 
exhausted. As for the Paiques, on reaching land, they made the Geli^ fast, 
Col. a. and, going ashore, kissed many times the / ground, wet though it was. And, 

though it rained heavily, they, after returning to the Gelili, laid themselves 
down as if dead, and there they remained without stirring for over an hour, until 
the Captain made them rise and put up the awning, as the rain was injuring us 
all very much : after that they could rest, if they liked. They fixed up the awning, 
and, changing their wet clothes, they fell off again to sleep, and remained 
so till daybreak. It devolved on us Christians, therefore, to divide 
ourselves into four batches and mount guard, fire-arms in hand, on account 
of both robbers and tigers ; for the latter, getting human scent, swim to the 
boats to catch their prey. 

In this way we spent the night until the break-of-day watch, when the 
Captain awakened the paiques, to make them prepare their food, after taking 
which we were to set out, as we did, a little before sunrise. Travelling up 
Rivers, notwithstanding the rain, which, the awning being up, did not affect 
us, we reached the choquidares^ •'* of the City and port of Orietan. 
Here the guards of those custom-houses detained us, as was usual, till they 
informed the Governor of the land. This official, the moment he came to 
know that there were Portuguese in the choquidares, or custom-houses in 
P. 57, Col. I. our language, sent the news to the Corangri, who was // a league away with 
all the Geliys, which were moored on account of the weather. The Corangri, 
on receiving this information, sent at once an officer to find out what 
Portuguese we were, and to tell us not to enter without his permission. 

When this messenger reached the place where we were, the Captain 
decided to send another. The choice fell on a Christian, a slave of his, 
who was in.strucled to tell the Corangri who he [the Captain] was, and how 
he came with the Father (Padre) to speak to the King. He was also 
instructed to remark, by the way, certain things, and with what countenance 
the Corangri received him. The slave, who was well versed in the language 
and the customs of the Mogos, came back much pleased, and told us that, as 
soon as the Mogo General heard the Father was coming, he was 
very glad, and had sent at once that GeliJi of his guard, to take us with 
greater honour to see him. 
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After this news, we rendered many thanks to God for such a good 
beginning. And, taking for presents various Chinese pieces and some Indian 
spices, we set out immediately to visit the General. He was in some houses, 
built of Bambus, roofed with thatch, and lined with very line mats, wnth 
which they looked very tidy and cosy. Such houses can, on similar occa- 
sions, be built within four days. The Rambus are, as I have said, a kind of a 
very strong canes, of which almost all the houses in this land are built ; they 
are more or less strong and handsome, according to the sum spent on them. / 
Col. 2. In one of these houses, built near the fleet, was the Mogo (ieneral, who 

received us with great joy and pleasure. He was simply enchanted to see us. 
And, pretending to know^ nothing, he asked us how it was we had left Dianga 
in such weather. We replied, showing sufliciently that, at the root of all those 
untruths, there was the hereditary hatred which the Governor of Chatigan V)ore 
towards the Portuguese, and that it was th(* cause of so much mischief. And, 
in proof of the innocence of the Portuguese, we added we were coming to place 
ourselves in the hands of the King, in order that, it they v\erc guilty, we 
might pay the penalty first, especially I, who, as their Pastor and spiritual 
Father, had the duty of advising tin in to be his Majesty’s loyal .servants. 
Time w'ould show, I said, who was loyal, the Portuguese, or the Governor of 
Chatigan. 

When 1 had advanced these arguments with some warmth, the Corangri 
said : Father, your coming to be answ’crahle for them, and to submit yourself 
to the Padchil’s good pleasure is a sufficient proof of the fealty and the 
innocence of the Portuguese and other Christians. Believe me, the King will, 
according to his custom, rtx'eive you kindly and heap many honours upon 
you. And do not think, Father, that the unfavourable w^eather has prevented 
me from venturing out, as you and yours have clone, in the service of my 
P. 58. Col. I. King and Master. // What detained me was iny thorough knowledge, my 
many years’ experience, of the loyalty and faithfulness of the Portuguese. 
I was, therefore, taking my time over this business, in order to ascertain the 
real facts. And, that you may be sure tliat what I say is true, I want to 
affirm the same under oath.” And, standing up, he raised the end of his cloth 
on the right side, and, uncovering half of his thigh, he placed his hand on an 
Idol, and confirmed with a solemn oath, as is done by his sext, wdiat he had 
said. They take this kind of oaths very seldom, and only w'hen it is 
absolutely necessary. 

There is a custom among various Gentile nations, such as the Mogos, 
the Pegus, the Bramas, the Siames, the. Calatnifuins, the Champ«\s, the 
Tunquines ^ and numerous otheis, of ha\ing the Idols, to which they are 
most devout, painted indelibly on the arms and legs, as well as on the 
back.^^ The process employed is the same as is used in Spain and other 
places in marking slaves. 
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When the said oath had been taken, we all resumed our seats. The 
Governor, reopening the conversation, told us that the Padchk was not in 
Arracan, but at the Poragri, which is the greatest of his (their ?) false deities, 
and that he would remain some days at the Pagode of this Idol, whither he 
thought it advisable we should at once go to meet him.^^ And, in order to 
reach the quicker, he advised us to give up the route to Arracan, and take 
another, by which he would send us there in two days.^^ As we accepted his 
offer w’ith thanks, / he commanded three Geliks to be prepared, without 
any delay, to take us, and ordered one of his Captains to accompany us. 
This Captain was very fond of our nation, and deemed it an honour that 
we .should be made over to his charge, with a letter to the King, and with 
instructions that, on reaching, he should land first, and go to deliver the letter 
to a brother-in-law of the Corangrl, who was employed in the Palace. 
The Corangri wrote also to the latter, earnestly requesting him to render 
us every assistance in all our requirements. 

While the Gelias were being got ready, there came the ceremony of 
the betel. We pleaded to be excused of this courtesy ; but we were forced to 
accept and taste it. For me it was a great mortification, but there was no 
escape. After this ceremony, the Captain came in. The Corangrl enjoined 
him to take great care of us, and, accompanying us a few steps from his 
seat, he bade us farewell. We now set out to embark. 


CHAPTER XV. 

How WK SET OUT KKOM THE PORT OP OrIETAN FOR THE PORAGRI 
Pagode, and what befell us on our arrival there. 

On the second day of our arrival at Oriut^n the weather began lo 
improve. We were thus able to cross the gulf of Orietan, as it is called, 
with little bodily hardship, and no mental worry, as the sea was now calm. 
After managing this passage, we entered some Rivers covered with big shady 
Iree.s, which in some places met and interlaced overhead, as in an avenue 
made by the hand of man. Upon the dense branches one could see a great 
number of monkeys, and down below some Abbadas, or Rhinoceroses,^ which 
inhabit those wildernesses. And, where the place was not so thickly wooded, 
there were also a great many peacocks.’^ 

Along these lonely and canopied Rivers wc travelled on and on, the men 
plying the oars lustily the whole of that day, and the greater portion of the 
night. The following day, after two hours of sunshine, we began entering open 
country, sown with rice, cotton, and various vegetables, and soon we came in 
sight of numerous groups of human dwellings. / On reaching one of these, the 
paiques took some rest and prepared their food. We too ordered our meal 
to be prepared, and for this, besides the provisions in our possession, the 
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inhabitants brought us at once for sale many fowls, chickens, turtle-doves, 
pigeons, butter, and other milky foodstuffs. And, as the whole of this country 
abounds in eatables, everything was so cheap, that for a tanga, or rupee 
{ru/>iat)j which is equal to four of our reals, you could pick and chouse 
thirty fowls. For two reals you could get ont^ hundred eggs (/^uedos)^ 
other prices being on a similar scale. 

When this cheap meal was over, we s('t out again, the oars at full 
strength ; and, navigating always within sight of inhabited country, we 
reached the Poragri at night.* But we were unable to approach the Gatte, or 
landing-place in our language, on account of the many boats and houses of 
Rambus, built on rafts of the same material. The great Lords are wont to 
travel in these houses up and down those Rivers, specially when they 
accompany the King, who goes in a palace made of the same // material, 
w’ith halls, rooms, drawing-rooms, galleries and ante-chambers, the wholly 
divided into several parts for the royal family. And all the apartments are 
worked wdth such neatnes.sand beauty, that, for floating pleasure-houses, it must 
be considered truly magnificent. Still more wonderful is it to see travelling 
on the Rivers moving Cities of a thousand houses and more, and among them 
very expensive Palaces of Princes and mighty Lords. In these pleasure 
trips the Mogo Monarch usually spends two summer months, giving audiences 
and despatching business, the concourse being as great as when he holds 
his Court on land.^' 

Owing to this obstruction, we had to anchor more them a league below 
[the landing-place]. As .soon as we had made fast, the Mogo Captain 
disembarked, and wmt to sec if he could, that very night, speak to the 
brother-in law' of his Commander-in-chief, and deliver to him the letters. 
Before going, he told us not to shift until he returned, which we observed 
faithfully. He, in his turn, punctually complied with our request to advise 
us at once of anything that might happen. Bui the information was that, before 
sunrise, the .Mogo Captain came back to us together with the gentleman 
to wdiom we had been recommended, and whom we received with all 
possible marks of gratitude. He told us that the letters had reached him / 
too late, and that, therefore, he had not been able to deliver the letter for the 
King, but that he would do so on the first occasion available and inform us 
at once of the result. My companion replied to these and other great promises 
with two pieces of escomillas, or gauze {volantes) from China, ^ which the 
courtier liked very much, showing a great desire of being of service to us, 
both on account of his brother.in-Iavv\s recommendation, and because of 
the profit he expected from us. The latter would be his chief motive in 
assisting us, for it is the most usual one among all the Orientals. After 
this, he bade us farewell and went to look after his business and ours. In 
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this mattt^r the Orientals behave in such a way that, though their material 
interest is always their first objective, yet it remains so well hidden that one 
invariably thinks oneself their debtor. And so, they could give lectures on 
this point in many European Courts, where it is the custom for people, after 
receiving the stains [las manchas)^ to remain as clean as if the stains were 
of water. For in many the remembrance of having received them lasts no 
longer than a stain of water, which falls on one’s dress.^ And withal, the 
latter are called polite and civilised, and tljc former barbarians. 

At the place W'here we had cast anchor, we kept waiting for news the 
whole of that d«'iy ; yet, that night we rc^ccived only a message [from the 
Corangii’s brother-in-law] asking us not to despair, and not to attribute // 
the delay to carelessness, for he had not yet been able to gain admittance 
and speak to the King, since the whole of that day the King had ntdther 
come out, nor given audience to anybody; but that, at night, he would 
certainly obtain an interview, as he had already obtained permission for the 
purpose. With this intelligence he sent us a present of various kinds of game 
and other eatabU s. We thanked him, and the Captain had a bribe of some 
tangas {a/gunas tangos de moncha)'^ given to the bearer, the man 
being as much pleased with them as vve were displeased at the long delay. 
However, as w'e had now to submit to whatever might happen, w^e remained 
fully resigned to the Divine will, but spent that night in much thought. 

The follow ing day, before sunrise, the messenger of the previous night 
came again to us, very gay and happy, and asking a reward in return for the 
good new’s he was bringing; whereupon, he delivered a letter from his 
master, who informed us that he had delivered llie CorangrVs letter to the 
King, The latter, on having it read, and learning its contents, had been very 
glad, and had caused a formon to be issued to the Corangri, in which 
he commanded him not to move from Orietan until further orders. The King 
had then sent for the Puchique, a title which among us corresponds to ‘Master 
of the household,’ and had ordered him to fetch us the next day with two 
elephants of his guard, and give us good lodgings. So, our friend at the 
Court requested us to wait where w e were ; for, within / tw'o or three hours, he 
would come to meet us together with the Puchiqui>. 

We immediately sent back the messengerr with a reply, and gave him, as 
a reward for the good news, ten rupees, with wliich he was so pleased that 
he wanted by force to kiss our feel, saying that there was no nation in the 
world more worthy of being served than the Portuguese. As soon as the 
bearer, who had brought the glad tidings, had left, we ordered to prepare the 
present that was to be given to the Puchiqufe, also some sw'eets that were to 
take the place of the betel [betele)* 

In the meanwlule, the new’s of my arrival having spread, there came without 
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delay the Japon Christians (Christianos lapones)^ with their Captain.* * They had 
come with the King, for they belonged to his guard. And, on learning where I 
was, all of them came in two Geliiis, dressed in their gala costumes, to pay me a 
visit. Having arrived where we were, they saluted us with the muskets and 
some falconets W'hich they had. Their Captain, whose name was Leon Donno, 
advancing fell down before me on his knees, and it was only by pressing them 
much and telling them that otherwise I would not speak to them, that I was 
able to make them rise, him and his company. As they were very numerous, 
and there was no room for all in the Geli^, my companion, Captain Tibao, 
ordered to spread on a sandy stretch, at the foot of some trees, some mats, 
P. faiCoi. I. and over these two good carpets, on which we all sat down.// Then, all 
came to kiss my hand, and that with as much devotion and respect as if I 
had been a saint or Bishop. And it is not to be wondered at, for in those parts 
they show more respect to a Religious than to Bishops in some places in 
Europe. 

When this ceremony of welcome was over, the Japon Captain bt gan 
his address, saying that all the Japon Christians were very happy at my 
coming. They had long wished for it, because for more than seven years they 
had not been visited by their Prelate or any other Father, on account of the 
wars, and other untoward happenings. So, they hoped, by the mercy of God, 
that with my advent and by means of the spiritual food that I would minister 
to them, they would be left in the grace of God, and derive much consolation. 
They trusted also in the Divine Majesty that the Mogo King w^ould receive 
me \ try well; and so they nourished hopes that, at my request, he would 
grant them permission to raise a Church in their district, a thing which they 
had been trying to obtain for more than two years now, but which he had 
always been postponing. 

In reply I told them to be sure that, as in duty bound, I would do 
everything possible to give them much satisfaction in tilings spiritual, as 
well as temporal, provided they were just; and that, though my coming 
on that occasion was to ward off the danger threatening the Christianities of 
Coi,! Kingdom of Chatigan, / ytt they were well aware I had written to 

the Christians of DigriparJl * - that, at the beginning of summer, I would come 
to see them, and to work to the best of my ability for their progress. 

While I was engaged in this speech, the Puchique was announced. So, 
we all rose and went to meet him. He came, together with our good solicitor, 
on an elephant with a gilded turret. He was accompanied by forty 
servants, who came in front, besides other servants, according to the custom 
of the land. Among the latter they bring some lads, more clever than 
dull, who are employed in carrying the tobacco and betel utensils, as also 
vessels of water for drinking, and for washing the ftet and the unclean 
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parts, when necessary. So that, for these trifles they use six or seven 
menials, when one could do the whole ; but, for the sake of greater 
authority and dignity, they distribute the work as follows. One carries the 
tobacco box in a bag. Another carries the pipe through which smoke is 
inhaled. It consists of a noI.\, or fine reed, having from four to six palm- 
spans in length, and called chunga.^^ One end of this nol^ is fitted into 
a coco-nut {v7t coco) finely worked, and filled with water, in order to cool the 
smoke passing through it. A third carries a fire-pan containing red-hot 
coals. A fourth brings the betcl-box with all its instruments inside. 

P. 63 , Col I. Finally, there arc // two others. One carries the aquatic beverage in a curious 
earthenware flagon {gorgoleta) fitted in a case barsa) make of rota, or 
thin Bongala cane, of which, when fresh (verdes)^ innumerable beautiful 
curiosities are made. Some make the cases of other material, and fit 

them with a lock and key. The last of this cortege bears a jug, usually of metal, 
and full of watiT for various ablutions, chiefly those of the feet, which they 
wash before entering the houses of important personages. 

The Puchique brought all these attendants. On his alighting with 
his companion, we took him to the Gelic\, the poop of which had been 
decorated for the purpose. All the others remaincled outside. After the 
usual courtesies and ceremonies, we made him take his seat in the chief 
place, which had two coloured cushions of the finest down. After sitting 
down, he stood up — in which we followed him^ — to deliver the King^s message, 
which he conveyed in the following words : ‘‘Father {Padre)y the Padchc\, the 
Master of our heads, ^ "sends me, the smallest ant of his pantries, to welcome 
you, and to request you to send news of the Viceroy of India. He has also 
commanded me to bring you with me to lodge in the City, where you will 
be till you have the great happiness of being taken to his Royal presence.** 

^ To this I replied that, by the grace of the true God, / not only had 1 

arrived well, but that 1 was now enjoying the favours of his Majesty, all of 
which were mercies from the supreme God whom the Catholic Christians 
served, and who had permitted my safe arrival, in order that, following the 
orders of my superiors, I might be at his Majesty's service, as the letters I 
brought him would show. So it was, I continued, that I came to submit 
myself to his good pleasure, begging of his Benignity to take me, and the 
other Portuguese residing in his dominions, as his loyal servants, for in his 
service they would time and time again risk life itself, as they bad always 
done, both in the reign of his grandfather (su aguelo)^ the great Annapor^n, and 
in that of his Father Xalamix^, of happy memory, monarchs who had always 
befriended the Portuguese, as much for their good services, as for their firmness 
and constancy in the hardships of the past wars of Pegik and Asarkm, and 
against the Mogol power. I went on to say that I trusted in God to have the 
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good fortune of being admitted to his Royal presence, where I would show 
with very clear and plausible reasons that we were all of us his loyal servants. 

The Royal messenger, who was delighted with this reply, rejoined : 
“ May it please God that all things happen as you wish ; and I affirm by our 
Pori that my wishes are at one with yours.’* After this, we all resumed our 
seats. Continuing on // the same subject, the Puchique assured us that the 
King was well disposed towards us, and that, on hearing our case, he would 
surely order the return of the Corangrl with the fle(‘t. 

When the visit had reached this point, Captain Tibao made a sign to 
one of his servants to bring the collation, which was served with all possible 
order and regularity. The refection over, came the adii, or present, which 
was carried by five servants, and consisted of five Chinese gilt trays, which 
were brought on purpose for similar occasions. Four came full of pepper, 
cloves, cinnamon and cardamom ; the fifth contained three Chinese pieces, 
two of satin, and one of velvet. Though tint l^uchique showed some restraint 
and gravity, yet he accepted them by placing his hands on his breast, and 
bowing his head in sign of gratitude, whereupon everything was immediately 
delivered to his servants. 

And, knowing that his brigantine had arrived, he told us that, on 
account of the heat of the Sun, he wanted to take us by the River, as this 
would be more to our liking. Hereupon, he sent for the brigantine, which 
was a work of sculpture, with many heads of beasts and carved representa- 
tions of grotesques and foliage. The whole poop was decorated in green and 
gold, the awning had a ceiling, and there were curtains in scarlet and 
yellow. The boat had twelve oars on each side, and, before the 
Paiques set themselves to their task, I approached our // solicitor, and told 
him that lliose Japoncs had come to visit and accompany me, and that we 
might, out of courte.sy, take at least tlieir Captain in our company. To this 
he replied to me that it was necessary to ask the favour from the Puchiqu^, 
and that, if granted, I should be very thankful for it, for the Japon Captain 
was very much below his rank. So, I went to the Puchiqu^, and, conforming 
myself to the Mogo style, asked him leave to request a favour. The 
permission being granted, I begged for a place in his brigantine for the 
Capt.tin of the Japoncs, and that it would be an honour conferred on me 
personally. Without any objection, he told me that he granted my request, 
because he regarded me as a Bay, ^ ” which means Brother. 

I thanked him for this, after the local custom, and sent to the 
Japon a Christian with the news of the honour which the Puchiqufe wanted 
to bestow on him. He was so pleased with the tidings that he rewarded 
the bearer well for it, and came immediately. As soon as he reached the 
brigantine, Captain Tibao and the Mogo gentleman, our Friend, went to 
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receive him. And, approaching the Puchiqufe, the Japon made to him great 
bows and curtsies {sumbayas^^ y coriesias). Then he sat near me, and told me 
that he was vt ry thankful to me for the honour done him for my sake, and 
that, besides tlu? common obligation of serving me as his Prelate and a 
Religious, he was now under a particular one, // which he would try to dis- 
charge, if God gave him life. And not only was the Captain, whose name was 
Leon Donno, grateful for this good luck, but all the Japones came to thank me 
for it, for they are by nature the most ambitious of honour of all the Oriental 
nations, and, when honour is concerned, they would for a trifle sacrifice their 
life. And this kindness stood me in such great stead later on, when I tried 
to make those Christians lead a Christian life, that, after the divine assistance, 
it was my most valuable help. 

These things being over, and / the boatmen {paiquaria) being set in 
order, we left our moorings, which, as I said, w^ere a league below the 
landing-place of the City. Presently, we entered a w^atery street, with 
houses on both sides, which could rival the most orderly streets on land 
And such was the traffic and the concourse of the small craft that we 
could scarcely pierce our way through the middle of the River. Finally, we 
reached the Gatte, whither the Puchiqut^ had sent some officers to keep the 
place clear. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

How WE REACHED IHE PAGODE OF THE PORAGRl, AND OF THE FIRST 

Audience given us by the King of Arracan. 

As soon as we landed at the Gatte, or the landing-place, of the City, we 
found four elephants with gilt turrets, besides some Ceriones {Ceriones) and 
Catchpolls {Corchetes) of the Puchiqufe's, who were aw^aiting us together 
with other officials and servants of this minister. The latter look us to 
his house, where he had prepared a most plentiful repast after the Mogo style, 
in which entered, / besides the clean things, various unclean ones, such as 
rats, snakes and the like. ^ In these banquets they use also meat and fish 
together, all of it in different fricassees, for they set on the table one 
hundred or tw^o hundred small dishes full [of viands], in order that each 
one may taste what he likes best. They do not use bread, but eat instead 
cooked rice, as well as cakes of many kinds made with the flour of' the 
said rice. // 

Fish is usually eaten in a rotten state. Though it is abundant and 
of very good quality in those parts, they purposely let it rot, giving as a 
reason that thus it becomes more tasteful. They use also many kinds of 
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herbs, which they call by the general name of ‘Xaga/^ which means the 
same as Greens {Bledos), They have also the custom of putting in all 
their fricassees a mixture composed of various kinds of fish, called Sidol, ^ 
which is made when the fish is most rotten and fetid. The bones are 
removed, some brine is addc'd, and the whole is ground to a mass ; after being 
dried in the sun, it makes the sidol. which, as I have said, they use in all 
their dishes. The poor and ordinary people use a kind of sidol, which, when 
put to the sun, neither dogs nor cats care to eat, and so there is no need of 
keeping watch, which otherwise would be necessary. And, when this latter kind 
of sidol is exposed to the sun, it stinks so badly, that passers-by not 
accustomed to the stench have to put their hands to their nose. The rich 
and well-bred people use another kind of sidol, which is better, for they 
make it with prawns, very clean ones too ; and aftc r peeling, they grind them 
with other ingredients and salt, so that it hecom(‘s passable, especially in 
dishes of fish and vegetables, for it makes them tasty. 

When the banquet was over, / the Puchiqu^^ accompanied us to some 
very good houses, which he had had prepared for us, and, leaving us there, 
he bade us farewell with many courtesies and offers [of service]. On the 
second day of our arrival, W’e set abotit to arrange in a new way the adik, 
or present, which we would present to that Highness, so that, when he sent 
for us, there should be no delay on our part. The gift consisted of a great 
Imperial crown, made with much art of pungent and aromatic cloves, and a 
case of Persian scented waters, containing one hundred bottles, each of 
which held a little more than half a pint [quartillo)^ as bottled in Persia. 
In addition to this, there were fourteen scented hags of the purest Catay^ 
musk (almiscle)i and four yards of very fine Spanish green cloth. " 

After arranging these things, I began also to prepare the best stand 
available in order to celebrate [Mass]. The Japon Christians brought for 
this purpose some pieces of various silks, and carpets, with which the stand 
was well decorated. And, after making the altar, I adorned it with a frontal 
of white damask, having mottos of embroidered red velvet, made in China, 
and I placed thereon, under a canopy of various coloured silks, a picture of 
the most Holy Virgin of Good Success. Besides this picture there was a 
Crucifix of polished white ivory contained in a curious // case, gilt with gold on 
a green ground [eaxa dorada de oro, y verde), also of Chinese workmanship. 
There were also other curiosities, which I had brought on purpose, in order to 
say Mass decently. 

That night some Christians came to me for confession. Learning that 
some of them had not been to confession for eight or nine years, or at least 
for two or three years, I instructed them in the way necessary to prepare 
for such lengthy confessions, and I told them that, as there was no 
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danger, they might postpone their confession till they had made a suitable 
preparation. They approved and departed. When they had left me, there 
came a man of over middle age, who, prostrating himself at my feet, addressed 
me in a plaintive voice : “ Father, I am a Christian, but for the last nineteen 
years I have not been to confession. I live at a distance of half a day’s 
journey from here. Four days ago, I had news of your arrival. I began 
immediately to prepare for confession. For the last eleven years I have been 
living with a Gentile woman, of whom I have several children, all of whom 
I have instructed in the Christian religion, according to what I learnt 
during some years I spent among the Portuguese. The chief reason why 
I have not been to confession for so many years is that I was abyssed in my 
sins. Besides, for the last seven years the Religious of Saint Augustin have 
not, owing to the wars, been able to come over, as/ they used to.^ Now 
that God, by His divine mercy, has brought this occasion to my door, 
I do not wish, having waited so many years, to tempt any longer His 
divine Majesty. So, I come to place my soul in the hands of Your 
Paternity, in order that, as my pastor, you may guide her, for I come 
prepared for anything that you may order for her good. The mother of my 
children wishes to become a Christian, and, when she is baptised with the 
children, I shall marry her by the Catholic rite. For the present I should be 
glad, Father, if for the love of God you heard my confession to-night, for I 
do not wish to delay it any longer.” 

I replied that I would do so with the greatest pleasure, as it was 
my duty. Thereupon, we entered the oratory which I had prepared for 
celebrating [Mass], and, sitting down, I began to hear his confession. 
During the course of it, the good man shed so many tears of sorrow and 
contrition that often, choked therewith, he could not speak. When the 
greater part of the night had been thus spent, he said to me : ** Father, I am 
so exhausted that I cannot for the moment continue my confession without 
taking some rest.” So, I took him to where he might rest, and I too went to 
rest till daybreak, when, after blessing some water, I heard the confessions of 
some of our company, who wished to receive communion. After this, I returned 
to the penitent of the previous night, // and, finding him now in a fit state to 
continue his confession, I heard him till he finished with great signs of 
repentance. And, after speaking to him of the great mercy bestowed on him 
by God, and on other things calculated to make him persevere in his good 
purpose, I absolved him. The man was so happy and pleased that words 
failed him to express his gratitude. He told me that he wished to hear Mass, 
but that he dared not receive yet in his soul the true God, so soon after 
casting out of it so much filth of sins. ”Two days hence,” he said, shall 
return with the best possible dispositions, and I shall bring also my family to 
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be baptised : and then I shall receive communion and marry the woman 
according to the prescriptions of our holy law.” I replied that I thought 
well of all he said ; I assured him that nothing would be wanting on my part, 
and requested him not to depart before seeing me again. 

So, the Mass and the sermon, which I preached on the sacraments of 
Penance and the Eucharist, being over, the congregation went away, there 
remaining with me only the Christian, whom I had told to wait, and from 
whom I informed myself as to the number of the Christians there might be in 
those villages. He told me there were only a few, for the greater 
number resided in Arracan, and that the former lived in those villages 
because they were the slaves of a great Lord of that Kingdom, whom the 
€•1. s, previous King had presented with the / said Christians, as they had been 

taken prisoners in some cossks of his enemies, the Mogores, whose salaried 
servants they were. And, on my asking him if they could come to where I 
was, he replied that they would not do so without their niaster’s permission. 
After this, I ordered him to be provided with food, and dismissed him.'^ 

As we expected to be sent for by the King at any moment, every delay 
seemed to us long. And thus we remained the whole of that day without 
any news, being in consequence very sad. 

The following morning, I said Mass, and prayed during the same to 
our Lord to cast the eyes of His divine mercy on those Christianities. After 
the Mass, the Courtier, who was soliciting the Royal audience, came to see 
us. We were much consoled with this visit, chiefly when he told us to be 
cheerful, for the reason why the King had not sent for us was that he was in 
the days of his fast, which would last another three days, at the end of which 
he would at once call us to his presence. 

With this news our imaginary anxieties decreased. So, I made arrange* 
inents to send word to the Christians that, during those three days, they 
could come to confession, which they did, beginning to come soon after the 
hour of vespers. And, as the confessions covered so many years, though the 
penitents did not exceed forty, yet during these three days and a great 
F. #9, Col. 1. portion of // their nights I had much to do. In the meanwhile, the above-said 
Christian came with all his family, and, after reconciling himself and 
receiving holy communion, he introduced them to me. binding them all 
well instructed in the rudiments of our most holy religion, I baptised them 
all, five in number, to wit the mother and four children . And after baptis- 
ing the mother, I married her to the father of her children. This being over, 
I informed myself again about the captive Christians, and he told me that 
there were nine families, all living by their work, and that they did not come 
to the City without their Master’s permission. However, 1 made a list of the 
names of the heads of families, in order that, finding a suitable occasion, I 
might ask the King for them. 
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When his fast was over, the King, before coming out to give audience, 
consulted first of all the Raulines, who are his Priests {Padres).^^ Such is 
the custom on many occasions ; for these pagan nations are so much given to 
superstitions and omens that they see a meaning in everything : so that, if, 
when leaving or entering their houses and rooms, some animal passes in 
front, or somebody happens to sing, shout, or make any noise on that 
occasion, they at once consult their priests, or Soothsayers, about these 
accidents, and the latter put into their heads any fiction they think best. 
So, they told the King that it was / necessary to wait for the following day, 
till the hour at which he used to send food to his Idol, and that, after sending 
the food, he should order nine birds to be released, in order that these 
might go first to present his fast to the PorJl, and that after these pious works 
he was free to do anything he liked.* * 

These silly pious works of the devil being over, by the virtue of which 
he thought himself preserved from what he had been told, the news spread 
quickly through the City, on the following day, that the King was going 
to visit the Pagode, or Idol. There was, therefore, a groat gathering of Lords 
and courtiers to accompany him. After his visit to the Idol, he gave much 
alms to the Raulines, and, returning home, he gave orders to the Puchiqufe to 
bring us to his presence after his meal. The Puchiqu^ did so with much 
diligence. With a large suite he came where w^e were to take us, and brought, 
instead of Trunked (Tromhifferos) elephants, very neatly adorned ciriones, 
in which we went to the Royal palace. We entered, and went on till we 
reached a hall, w here w’as the Peguan guard, wdiich came at once to receive the 
Puchique, or chief justice, and master of the household, accompanying him to 
the second hall, where w^as the guard of the Mogores * - From the second hall, 
we passed on to the third, where w'ere some of the chief lords, to whom // the 
Puchiqu^ made great reverences, in which w'e follow^ed him. * Then we 
reached a middle-sized door, which the Puchiqu^ struck three times at 
measured intervals. At the last knock a shutter, which was on the door, w’as 
opened, and there emerged an old hunch-backed Eunuch, who with his 
ugly face could quiet the most sulky child. This Monster {Endriago) asked 
us wdth much anger and greater pride what we wanted at that hour at the door 
of the Master of our heads. The Puchiqu6 answered this arrogant question 
with subdued voice and much humility, saying that by the command of the 
Lord of his head he had brought those Portuguese foreigners, and that one 
was a Father. At this reply the semi-man closed the shutter with such forct 
that one might have thought he wanted to fling it at our faces. 

At this place we remained kneeling over half an hour in deep 
silence : and what astonished me most was that, on examining and re-examin- 
ing every side of that large hall, I noticed the same silence was kept by 
all. So I fancied that, perchance, there had been a revival of the incanta- 
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tions of those happy knights-errant, the Palnierins and Esplandians and the 
like, and that there had been conjured up Dwarfs {Enanos)^ and Monsters 
(Endriagos) similar to the Eunuch , and I believe there could have been none 
more ugly than he in face and build. From this thought we were awakened by 
Col. X a beautiful and most graceful maiden, / who, opening the shutter a second time, 

presented herself to our gaze, dressed in a snow-white dress adorned with 
artificial flowers of various colours, from the ends of which hung a profusion 
of rich pearls. As an ornament to her black hair, she carried white natural 
flowers. Encouraging then our hope, the lovely Annunciatrix, a presage 
of our coming success, said to us with a smiling and merry countenance : 
“ Happy strangers, be you as welcome as the longed-for rains, when they are 
necessary to our fields, for. you will participate in the smile from the mouth ol 
the Master of our heads.” 

Immediately after this brief address, the door was opened by some vener- 
able matrons, who led us to present ourselves before his Mogo .Majesty.* And, 
as soon as the Puchique sighted the latter, he prostrated himself thrice, a 
ceremony in w'hich we imitated him. His Majesty was seated at a window, 
which faced a hall where were some Princes. A matron led me to a seat 
near them. Captain Tibao being seated a little further back, while the Puchiqui 
was on his knees in the middle of the hall. * " 

While we w'ere in this position, our adia, or present, arrived. It was 
carried by some Eunuchs, who, after showing and presenting it in our name 
P.711C01. 1. to the Mogo Monarch, took it back. When // this function of offering our 
present was over, the Ramallu, or Interpreter of the Portuguese,^ ^ approached 
me and asked me in the name of his King what it was I desired, and how I 
had dared to set out at such a time from Dianga. At this question, as I came 
w^ell prepared, I stood up promptly, ami how'ed profoundly, in token of my 
gratitude for the mercy the King bestowed on me, by deigning to speak to 
me. This is a ceremony which this nation observes towards its King, for 
they deem it a great boon to be interrogated by that Highness. 

After this ceremony of thanks according to the Mogo tkiquette, they 
made me, resume my seat, and the Interpreter asked me in a low voice in the 
Portuguese Tongue to expose my business, for it was a good occasion. So 
turning my eyes reverentially to the Royal Majesty, I said to him 

“ Great and powerful Padch.\ Sodromax.\ Boaxi\m,^'^ — The fame of your 
greatness and valour is such that .it reaches parts far distant from this your 
Hemisphere. It, and the affection which you bear to the Portuguese, reached 
also our Indian Hemisphere, and they do not excite there any surprise : for, as a 
true descendant and heir of the great Annaporan, your Grandfather [Aguelo) 
and of Xalamixc\, your Father of happy memory, you not only imitate their 
greatness and valour, but also maintain the good relations which they had with 
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P, 72, Col I 


Col. 2. 


the Portuguese, thanks to / whom the first obtained the greatness he sought, and 
the s(!cond gained the liberty he had lost in that lamentable and unfortunate 
Pegu war. And, if this and other examples do not influence you, for being 
of the past, perhaps the present ones may do so. For you, mighty Padchk, 
and your Kingdoms experience every day the loyalty with which the Portu- 
guese and the Christians living in your dominions serve you, caring nought 
for their lives, and exposing themselves to the greatest dangers to guard the 
frontiers of your kingdoms against the overwhelming power of the Mogol. 
And not satisfied with this, everybody knows how many raids they make every 
year with their fleets on the lands and Kingdoms of Baeakt, and Solimanuis, 
Jassor, Angelim, and Ourixa, thereby not only decreasing th(^ power of the 
enemy, but also increasing yours. For, your father of happy memory having 
left these Kingdoms almost depopulated owing to the loss of many people in 
the various wars he waged against the Mogorcs, Asarames and Pegus, 
it is chiefly through the Portuguese that you see them again peopled 
to-day, for they brought to your dominions entire Cities and villages 
{poblacionvs)^ there being years when they introduced over eleven thousand 
families.*'^ ^ 

“And should any adviser of yours, unfriendly to the Portuguese, tell 
you that, in return for this, you provide them with liandsome // incomes, tliat 
they are Lords in your land, and that their interest prompts them to 
serve you, to such a counsellor I should reply that they could obtain by far 
greater incomes and profits in the dominions of the Mogol, your enemy, if 
they cared to serve him. It is a matter of public notoriety in all these King- 
doms what diligent means the Mogorcs employed to win them over. For, in 
the year 1619, Abdulnaui, the then Nababo,-- or Viceroy of Daack,^’^ promised 
in the name of his King to give them any mainas,^ * or salaries, they might ask, 
and the lands they might choo.se for their habitation. He also guaranteed they 
would have all the privileges they might wish for. And, in order that this offer 
might have the better effect, he ask'^d the Portuguese in his lands also to 
write letters soliciting this coming. All these letters and designs they com- 
municated to your Father of happy memory, and, w'hen they could have freely 
gone and told the King to take his chance, they did not do so, but on the 
contrary they reassured him, and certified to him that they would never fail in 
reciprocating his good friendship, even at the cost of their lives. It is well-known 
also, Mighty Lord, to all your vassals, how in the year 1623, when Nabkbo 
Fatezangue governed the Kingdom of Daack, ^ the Portuguese residing in 
these Kingdoms were again solicited with formons {formones)^ or decrees, 
bearing the seal of his / King, who upon his Royal word offered to the 
Portuguese so many advantages that I shall not relate them in detail, for 
they are still fresh in the memory of many of your advisers. 
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“ Then, if all that I have pointed out is true, as you are well aware, mighty 
Padchcl, what reason can there be for giving credit to the biassed accounts of 
such an open enemy of the Portuguese as the Governor of Chatigan ? And, 
believe me. Sire, time will show his loyalty and that of the Portuguese. I am come 
to your Royal presence to justify the fidelity of the Portuguese and other 
Christians. Therefore, I In^g of you to order thorough enquiri(‘s to be made. 
And, should you find tlu m at fault, it is right that, as they did nothing 
without my advic'e, I, as tlie mover, should hr. the first to pay the pt nalty of 
such a great misde ed. Rut I am sure you will find that in tliis matter we are 
absolutely innocent. And this innocence of theirs forced me, as their Pastor, 
to come to submit myself to your Royal power, trusting in the high and 
powerful Goil, iMastcr of all Heaven and Earth, who will not permit your 
Royal power to be used except within the bounds of true justice*. And may 
the same Lord touch you with His divine light, so that you may conform 
t^73iCol. I. yourself in all things with his most holy will. You will tlu n be // glorious, 
not only in this life, but also in the life eternal, a thing which I continually 
pray may be granted to you.’^ 

AfU?r this speech, I rose, and, making the usual courtesy, I re.sumcd my 
seat. And the Mogo Monarch, casting his eyes on me, said to me : “ Father, 
Col. 2. I am quite certain of all you have said. I also know the loyalty with / which 

the Portuguese serve me. And that you may see that my mouth speaks 
what my heart desires, I shall order at once the return of the Corangri.^^ As 
now he showed his desire to rise, they lowered a curtain, not, howcjver, btrfore 
all present had prostrated themselves. With this all were dismissed, and 
were free to leave when they liked. 
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NOTES TO CH. X. 

P.34, col. I. Travelling from Hugli to Chittagong along the Ganges. — Fathers de Souza and 

Fernandes, S. J., travelled the same way, />., across the channels of the Sundarbans in 
1598. On his return from Arakan in 1635, Manritpie followed the same route, and 
again speaks of the Ganges. Cf. p. 228a. We need scarcely remark that oik: of the 
meanings of gangd is ‘ river ' in general. 

7. Dianga. — The Bengal Survey map. Sheet N(j. 109 (scale i inch - i mile) 
shows Bandar (i.e., Dianga) on the left bank of the Karnaphiili River, almost at the 
mouth. It is called Firinghi-bandar or Bandar in O’Malley, p. 177. I doubt whether 
the Portuguese ever had a fort at Pahartali, 2 miles from the civil station of Chittagong 
(O’Malley, p. 176). They could not have been therein Manrique’s time. Father 
Barbe, Vicar of Chittagong, wrote on Sept. 5, 1843: “The first church [of the 
Portuguese on the Chittagong side ] was built by them at Deang [ Dianga ], which is 
at the mouth of the river. The spot may yet be traced : it is on an elevated ground ; 
the building appears to have been 80 ft. in length and 40 in breadth. Twelve Chris- 
tian families live close to that spot, and I was told by a Mosul man, who is about 
100 years old, that he recollected the time when some of the villages close to that 
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place were all inhabited by Christians. Since that epoch, some families are gone to 
Tipperah ; some to Neacolly [ Noakhali], and the remainder are in different places of 
the Chittagong district.” Cf. Bengal Catholic Herald^ Calcutta, 1843, Vol. 5, 
pp. 268-271. 

Dianga was the first Portuguese settlement on the Gulf of Bengal ; hence, before 
they settled at Satganw or Hugh, to go “ to Bengala ” meant to go to Dianga ; or, 
as they generally called it, Porto Grande. In de Barros' map we find only Chatigam 
(Chittagong) ; in van den Broucke’s map, Dianga is correctly placed ; but ‘ Ramoe * 
in the immediate vicinity is an error. Blochmann (p. 233) identifies Dianga with the 
Dakhind^nga or the BrahmandAnga, both on the Sangii River, south of Chdtgdon, where 
salt-golahs still existed, the word ‘ dangi * signifying ‘ high land. * AVhatever the 
etymology of Dianga may be, the place is not on the Sangil River. 

“ Texeira, and generally the Portuguese writers, reckon that [ Chatigam J as a 
City of Bengala ; and not only so, but place the City of Bengala itself upon the same 
Coast, more South than Chatigam. Tho’ I confess a late French Geographer 
( Baudrand ] has put Bengala into his Catalogue of imaginary Cities, and such as 
have no real Existence in the world ; but I wish he had given us a more particular 
account of his Reasons.” Ovington, p. 534. The city of Bengala, after the Portuguese 
had settled in Arakan, was Dianga, therefore. We hope to return to this vexed question. 

8. Fray Domingos de la Purification, — 3ce on him pp. iS3a, i54a-i56a, i59a-i6ib. 
For the last seven years he had been alone in Aracan. 'Fhereforc he had been there 
since 1622 at least. Manrique says (p. 153a) that, 8 years before his own arrival, 
Sept. 1629, Fray Domingos had had for companions Fathers Ector de los Angeles, 
Agustin de Jesus, Francisco de las Llagas and Mathew, all Augustinians. Three 
of these (?) had died of the contagion before Sept. 1629 (p. 34b). 

On the term ‘ Vicar de la vara. ’ Cf. p. 6b, note. 

P. 34, col. 2. 9- Church and residence at Dianga, — Cf. note 2 above. Close to the Church, 

was a small hill, from the top of which some natives discharged a falconet at 
Manrique, while he was hearing confessions, on the eve of Corpus Christi, or June 
18, 1630. They \vished to avenge thenisclve.s, because the Christians had been forbidden 
to lend them anything to enhance their Durga procession at the new moon of June. 
Cf. p. 157a. — The ruins of the church (..till seen ?) at Dianga are very likely not those 
of the church which existed in Manrique’s time. In the early days, especially in 
Arakan, churches were built of bambu, and such buildings lasted only 12 or 15 
years (p. 106 b). In 1713 there were at Chittagong 3 churches, each with its 
Missionary, and half a league from one another. That year more than 2,000 persons 
were confirmed there. — In 1722, the (a?) Church of Chittagong was dedicated to Our 
Lady of Guadeliipe. Cf. Bengal: Past and Present^ 1915, Vol. XI, p. 190, and note i. 

About the later Christian settlements of Jamalkhan, Khatolliah, Sultavipur, 
Noa.pSLrsL (onthe YiMa. xivQv), d. Bengal : Past and Present, Oct.-Dec. 1910, p. 219. 
In 1713 the native Christians near Chittagong were called ‘boctos,* probably from 
bhakhf, pious, devout, religious-minded. lean add to the notes I published on this 
point in X910 (ibt’d, p. 220) some extracts from a letter of Fr. (now Bishop) J. 
Legrand, c. s. c. (Chittagong, June 19, 1910) : 
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P. 35 i col, 2. 


P. 36, col, I. 


P. 361 col. 2. 


“The word ^ Boctos^ seems lo Imply an idea of piety and to mean “ pious.” 
I'his word is still current in several parts of our Mission. My assistant, Father 
Niard, who lived formerly at Toomiliah and Bandhura tells me that in the former 
of these places there is a pious association called “ bocto-somdj,^' At Nagari, near 
Toomiliah, and in the jurisdiction of the Pcrtugucsc Padris, it is the same. At 2 or 3 
miles from 1'oomiliah, there is a village called r»oclarpur, which apj)ears to have the 
same etymology. In the village of ("hhoto-gola, at half an hour’s distance of 
Bandhura, there is a hdri called Bocto-bdrt. I have appealed to the nuanory of several 
of our Christians, juveniles of between 70 and 80 years. 'I'hey have no knowledge 
of the Boctos you speak of.” 

10. At rival of strangers notified from Chitta^on^ to Arakan, — “ And when any 
strangers arrive at Syrian [near Rangoon], the number of people on board, with 
their age and sex, are .sent to him [the King residing at Ava I] to let him know that 
so many of his slaves are arrived to partake of the Glory and Happiness of his Reign 
and Favour, and the highest title his own subjects assume, is the King’s first Slave'' 
(1709). Cf. Capt. A. Hamilton, II. 44-45. 

11. Father Fray Manuel de la Coneepcion. — Cf. on him p. iS3a. Ft would seem 
that Fray Domingos left before the end of 1629, and that l"ray Manuel de la 
Concepcion was poisoned also before the end of that year. I'hc pagan festivity, 
which was the occasion of his being poisoned, was different from that in June 1630, 
which nearly cost Manrique his life, the first being celebrated in thanksgiving for 
some favourable news, the second in honour of Durga. The reason for the hostility 
was the same : the prohibition by the Missionary to K*nd articles of value to adorn the 
idol and the pagoda. 

12. Position of Angaracale, — No such place a[)i)ears in the Bengal Survey map, 
Sheet 409 (i” = I mile). This port was about 3 leagues from Dianga (Chittagong). 
An arm of the sea divided it from Dianga. It was first a small village of fishermen, 
but became a Portuguese ‘ bandel ' after Juan Errera Barbosa settled there. 
Cf, p. 158a. It was evidently to the south of Dianga, and must have been on the 
left bank of the Sangu River. Has the name survived on that side ? 

Abbate Tosi (II. 36) makes certainly a mistake when he says that the 
Augustinians, besides a residence and Church at Dianga, had another in two other 
big villages not far from it, Arracale and Angaracale There is no Arracale in the edition 
of 1653 ; if there is one in the edition of 1649, it must be a misprint for Angaracale. 
At p. 1 74b, mfra, the name is spelt Angalacale. 

ij, Pagode,—"^\\Q. Avord is used in old travellers cither for an idol or for an 

idol-temple. 

14. Isaias, 42.8. 

1 5. The Mogos.S^Q Hobson fobson, s. v. Mugg. An excellent article, from 
which we take Wilson’s definition : “ a name commonly applied lo the natives of 
Arakan, particularly those bordering on Bengal, or residing near the sea \ the people 
of Chittagong.” 

16. Arrival of two more Augustinians,— li Site right in supposing that Fray 

Manuel de la Concepcion was poisoned at the end of 1629, these two Missionaries 
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did not arrive till the second half of 1632. One of them must have been Fray Diogo 
Coulam, whom Manriquc mentions as his companion (p. iS3a). The name of the 
other is not stated. Both of them were at Dianga in 1635 (p. 221b). 


NOTES TO CH. XL 

r. Xalamixa II , — Pronounce ‘ Shalamisha/ not Kalamiscia, as in Tosi (II. 34). 

We collect here a number of facts about the Emi)erors of Arakan, as found in 
Manrique 

One of the previous Kings of Chittagong was Alanianja, the younger son of 
Xalamixa I (sic)^ King of Arakan. He was killed in an attack on Chittagong by his 
elder brother, after the death of their father. Before this, Alamanja’s daughter was mar- 
ried to the son of Sebastian Gonsalves Tibao, King of Sundiva. She had been baptised 
previously under the name of Maxima. Alamanja had two other children, and, when 
he was killed in the attack on Chittagong, the Portuguese Missionaries removed them 
to Hugh'. The boy, after 7 years at Hugh', was baptised, at the age of 13, under the 
name of Martin ; his sister, under that of Petronilla. Don ^^artin was next sent to 
the Augustinian Convent of Goa At the age of 18, he joined the Portuguese fleet, 
hoping to recover Arakan from a tyrant who had killed his uncle. His title to the 
throne was that he was the lt‘gitimate son of Alamanja, and grandson of Xalamixa II 
(sic). 

He served first in the armada of Don Riiy Freire dc Andrada, General of the 
Straits of Ormuz (1624-25?) ; next, he fought on the Portuguese fleet against the 
Achincse before Malacca (1627 — 28), and was wounded. After that, he servedon board 
the fleet of General Nuno Alvarez Botelho. When Don Joao IV. was proclaimed King 
of Portugal (1640), he went to Portugal, and died on the voyage back to India. 
His sister Petronilla died at Hugh. Thus Manriipie in Ch. 28. 'fhe dates are 
gathered from Danvers’ Portuguese in India^ II. 224, 226, -27, 272. On the death of 
Dorn Martin see another version in Bengal : Past and Present^ ^915* Vol. XI, j). 185. 

In 1634, Sodromaxa a grandson (nieto) or, at any rate, a descendant of Xalamixa, 
was reigning (Manrique, p. 143). In 1630, Manrique gives him the title of Padcha 
Sodromaxa Boaxam (p. 71a) or simply Boaxcm, (p. 77a). His name appears also as 
Xadamaxa (p. 206b), and Xadramaxa II fp. 195, title). Manrique calls Xalamixa hi.< 
father; and ‘the great’ Annaporan, his grandfather p. 71a; p 76a). However, 
at p. 1 68b, Annaporan is called his great-grandfiuher (bisabuelo). In 1634, 
Sodromaxa had been 12 years on the throne (p. 195a). Therefore, he had begun to 
to reign in 1622. 

Sodromaxa must be identified with Thi-ri-thu-dam-ma, the 19th king of the City 
Myouk-u (Arakan), who reigned from 1622 to 1638, according to the Arakanese 
genealogies. Cf. Phayre, History of Burma ^ p. 303. His father, according to the sanie 
genealogie.s, was Meng-kha-moung, who reigned from 1612 to 1622 ; his grandfather 
was Meng-Ra-dza-gyi, who ruled from 1593 to 1612. Phayre ('Zfw/. of Burma^ 
P- 303) identifies Meng-Ra-dza-gyi with Xilimixa of the Portuguese historians. 
Probably, this Xilimixa is Manrique’s Xalamixa I, Dorn Marlin’s grandfather. If Meng- 
Kba-moung was Xalamixa II, Manrique must have made a mistake in calling 
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Xalamixa II, Dom Martin’s grandfather. He would have been his uncle, and was 
probably the King who was slain by a usurper, according to Manrique. 

In 1612, at the death of Xalamixa (the First, as 1 suppose), l^om Martin would 
have been 6 years old, since he was baptised at the ago of 13, after 7 years spent at 
Hugh. In that case, he was only 16 in 1622. Who then was the usurper, since 
Thi-ri-thu-dam-ma was the son of Xalamixa (the Second, as we suppose) ? Or how 
could Dom Martin’s claims to the throne have been better than those of Thi-ri-thu- 
dam-ma ? I remark, however, that the latter was slain (p. 217a) in 1638^?) 

If Xalamixa II died in 1622, his second son, the king of Chittagong, survived him 
till close on Manrique’s arrival in Sept. 1629, for the new Mogo chief was welcomed at 
Chittagong by Manrupie and the Portuguese Captains. Manrique says (p. 1O2) that 
the king of Chittagong was generally the second son of the king of Arakan. 'Phe new 
Mogo chief could not have been rhi-ri-thu-dain-ma’s second son, because Thi-ri-thu- 
dam-ma consented to setting him aside, when Manricpie went to complain of him at 
Arakan in 1630. Besides, the * Princo * or heir-apparent and the ‘Infante’ were both 
small in 1630 (p. loia, 102b). 

On the Xilimixa who reigned before 1612, cf. Danvers, II. 123. One Annaporao 
appears there as his brother, II. 145. But there must have been an earlier Anna- 
poran ; nor can we take literally Manrique’s statement (p. 168b) that his ambassadors 
made a treaty with Don Garcia de Noronha, the Viceroy of Goa. The latter governed 
in 1538-40, which corresponds to the reign of Mcng-beng (1531*53), the father of 
Meng-Phalaung ( 1571 - 93 ), whose name is the closest approximacion to Annaporao. 
Annaporao would therefore have been Thi-ri-thu-dam-ma’s great-grandfather, as 
Manrique once states (p. i68b). 

The following notes on the later Anaporao are from Antonio Bocarro’s Decada zj, 
pp. 439-440. 

King Anoporao, second son of the King of Arakan (Sillmisa, Cf. p. 121), and 
lord of the lands of Dianga, Sac^uccela (the Sacassala of Manrique) fell out about 1610 
with his elder brother, the prince (/.^., the heir-apparent or eldest son of the King) of 
Arakan, who claimed from him the strongest elephant of the country, and ciime to take 
it by force. Anaporao took refuge near Sebastiao Gonsalves at Sundiva, after giving him 
his daughter as a hostage, and with his help he \vent to fight his brother \ but, unable 
to resist, he withdrew wdth his household, treasures and elephants to Sundiva. His 
daughter married Sebastiao Gonsalves. Not long after, Anaporao died, and it was 
suspected that Gonsalves had hastened his end. Gonsalves tried to marry Anaporao’s 
widow to his brother Antonio Carvalho Tibao, but she refused to become a Christian. 
After this, Gonsalves attacked the King of Arakan, and his brother Antonio, with only 
5 ships, took 100 of the King’s vessels. The latter then concluded a peace with 
Gonsalves, who thereupon gave up the widow of Anaporao, and she subsequently 
married the King of Chittagong. 

Ruy Lourengo de Tavora, Viceroy of India, wrote from Goa, 29 Dec. 1610, that 
Annaporao was with Scb. Gonsalves, who had married one of his daughters, and that 
Philip de Brito’s son of Siriam (Pegu), was expected to marry another. Cf. Documentos 
remettidos da India^ Tom. I (1880), p. 356. 
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Manrique mentions Alamanja only once, and his description of him tallies so 
much with that of the Anaporao of Bocarro that we incline to think they must be 
identified. 

Comparing these notes with the Arakanese genealogies we obtain the following 
scheme, the dates indicating the regnal years : 

Mcn-Ra-dza (1501-23). 

! 

I I , , 

Meng-bcng (1531-53). Meng-Tsek-ya (1564-71) 

I 

Dik-klia Tsau-lha Meng-Phaloung (1571-93) 

( 1 553 - 55 )- (I555-64)- (Annaporao the Great). 

Meng-Ra-dza-gyi (1593-1612) 
(Xalamixa I). 

Meng-kha-moung (1612-22). Alamanja (Manrique), king of Chittagong, 

(Xalamixa II). or Anaporiio ( Bocarro), d* about 1612. 


Thi-ri-thu-dam-ma King of Maxima. Dorn Martin. Petronilla. 

(1622-38). Chittagong, 

(Xadramaxa II). d. in or before 

1629. 


A son. Another son. 

Cf. Manrique, pp. 10 la, 102b. 

Phayre remarks {History of Burma, p. 124) that Xilimixa represents the Muham- 
madan name Salim Shah, and that Meng Soamwun, w^ho founded Myauk-u (the town 
of Arakan), on his being restored to the kingdom of Arakan by Nazir Shah of Bengal, 
(1430), agreed to be tributary to the King of Bengal. “This subordinate relationship 
did not last long, but from this time the strange anomaly occurs of Buddhist Kings 
using, in addition to their own names, Muhammadan designations and titles, and even 
issuing coins bearing the Kalima. This practice probably was first introduced in 
fulfilment of the promise made by Meng Soamwun, but was continued in later times 
as a token of sovereignty in Chittagong*' {idid,, p. 78). 

In /, A. S, B., 1846, pp. 233-234, Phayre describes three coins, one of each 
of the three kings Meng-Ra-dza-gyi, Meng-Kha-moung, and Thi-ri-thu-dam-ma. 

The first is of A. D. 1601 (Arak. era 963), and bears on the obverse : “ Lord of 

the white Elephant, Nard-dib-ba-di Tshaulim Shyd,” Nard-dib-ba-di being Pkli for 
* ruler of men,’ and Tshaulim Shyd standing for Salim Sbdh. 

The second is of A. D. 1612 and bears on the observe: “Lord of the White 
Elephant, Wa-ra-dham-ma Rd-dzd Oo-shyoung-shya.” Oo-shyoung-Shya stands 
probably for Hussain Shah, and the first part of the title is Pali for “ excellent-law- 
observing king.” If he can be identified with Manrique’s Xalamixa II., we should say 
that, as in the case of several other kings, the Portuguese named him after his 
predecessor. 
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The third coin is of A. D. 1622. The obverse has: “Lord of the White 
Elephant, Lord of the Red Elephant, Thi-ri-thu dham-ma Ra-dza.” There is no 
Muhammadan name on the coin. The Pali title means ‘excellent righteous king.’ 

In 1683 the King was Sirda Souta Maraza, and his eldest son was called Ouga 
Balia Ingry. Cf. D. Ilavart, Pt. Ill, p. G2. The name stands for Tsan-da-tiui-dani-ma 
Rd.ja, and we are reminded of Manrique’s Sadamaxa ( = Shah-dam-ma Shah ?). 

P.37, col. I. 2. Don Phelipe de Britto, — Ilis full name is' Philip de Brito e Nicote. Cf. 

Danvers, The Portuguese in India^ s. v. Nicote. He had made himself king of Siriam 
(Pegu), but the king of Avatook Siriam and had him impaled (1613). Cf. ibid,^ II. 161. 

3. The Changa, or the great Captain. — Derivation unknown. — The King of 
Arakan used to call Philip do Brito the Changa, and this was the name by which he 
was known by all in his kingdom. Thus A. Hocarro, Decada /j, p. 130. At p. 122, 
Eocarro translates changa^ de Brito’s title, by ‘ bom honiern ’—-good man (—hoincm 
de bem=homme de bien). 

“ The King of [‘ Arecan ’] gave the Portuguese [de Brito] the name of Xenga, 
which means a lusty (?) fellow (lustig man): the Portuguese well deserved the title too; 
for 2, or 3 years later he took the son of this King captive and made him pay a ransom 
of ii,oooTangas (Tangans)^ Viwd. 10. Galleys laden with rice.” Cf. Pieter Williamson 
Floris, in van der Aa, p. 26. See also Danvers, II. 126. 

4. Dianga was outside the city walls of Chittagong, since the Captain of Dianga 
was received at the city gate by the King’s elephants. After the festivities, they 
returned to Dianga. — There was, indeed, a good distance between Dianga and 
Chittagong ; moreover, the two places were on opposite sides of the river. 

P. 37. col. 2. 5. The district of Sacassala. — Not identified. In the reign of King Xalamixa, 

the grandfather of Sodromaxa, the Augustinians were offered productive lands in the 
District of Sacassala. Cf. p. 143a : We find the word written Saquecela or Saquicela in 
Antonio Bocarro’s Decada ij, p. 439. In 1610 Anaporao was King of Dianga, 
Saquecela and Ramu (ibid). 

6. Patanga. — From Manrique's description it was at the entrance of the 
Karnaphuli River, on the north or right bank, because, on entering the river, you had 
Dianga on your right, and arrived next in front of Chittagong (cf. p. isib). At p. 221b, 
he says it was 2 leagues below the landing of the city (of Dianga?;. The Bengal Survey 
Map, sheet 409 (i"=i mile), shows Patanga on the right bank at the entrance of the 
Karnaphuli River, and sheet 408 shows another, a little higher and contiguous to it. 

P. col. I. y, Corangaru or commander of the fleet and the arwj.— Derivation unknown. 

Perhaps connected with ‘coran’ or ‘coron,’ for which see note to p. 53, col. i. 
The ending ‘ gri ’ occurs still in Manri(iuc in such proper names as Pungrin or Pungri (a 
Buddhist priest, from p’hun-gyi « great glory), Poragri (a place known for its idol Pora), 
Catagaris (the King’s scribes). A. Bocarro, Decadjx 13, p. 126, defines ‘corangari’ as 
meaning “ capitao geral do mar.” 

8. Ramu. — Cf. note to p. 40, col. i. 

9. Arracan.—VndevsUind the town of Arakan or Myouk-u, now spelt Myo-haung. 

10. Mogol and Mogor.—MsLnrique, I believe, regularly uses the form Mogol when 

referring to the Emperor, and ‘Mogor’ when speaking of his Muhammadan subjects. 
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P. 40, col. 1. 
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11. Asaranja. — The word must mean ‘ king of Asaram.* Manrique distinguishes 
the kingdoms of ‘Tipara* and Asaram, both of which, he says, bounded the Kingdom 
of Arakan on the north (p. iSib). The form Asaram must stand for Assam ; but it is 
different from the forms discussed by Sir E. A. Gait in Hist 0/ Assam, Calcutta 1906, 
p. 240-241. I have met with old maps in which the kingdom of the Maghs is shown 
to extend along the Brahmaputra as far as Rangamati Ghat (the place from which in 
olden times travellers went to Koch Bihar), or at least as far as the Surma. Cf. Bengal : 
Past arid Present, IV (1909), Plaisted*s map of i757facing p. 601. 

In this connection I may recall a quotation from Fray Sicardo, O. S. A. (1696) : 
“In the cam[) of Bencomatis [Rangamati], on the confines of Assam, in the country 
subject to the King of the Mughs, there are two churches, one dedicated to Our Lady 
of the Rosary, the other to our Lady of Guadalupe.” Cf. Bengal: Past and Present, 
Oct.-Dec. 1910, p. 221. Sicardo also states that the Portuguese settled at Rangamati 
had come from the Kingdom of the Mughs. The Church of O. L. of Guadalupe would 
have been different from that of the same title at Chittagong. 

Van Goch, Vol. Ill, p. 89, says, after de ITsle, that Assam on the south reaches 
25®, and borders on Arakan. At pp. 53, 54, he states, after Ovington, that Arakan 
touches Tipora or Tipra, on the north, and the two towns (!) Assarain and Chocomas 
or Chacomas, both capitals of Kingdoms. Ovington borrows largely from ^^anrique, 
but Manri(pie says nothing of Chacomas. 

The ending ‘ ja * of * Asaranja ^ is found in Manrique in Pomaja, the name of the 
Governor of Ramu ; in Alainanja, the name of a King of Chittagong ; in Tontonja, 
the name of the Bhniya of Orietan (p. 207a). Very likely, it is honorific. 

12. Christian women in the palace 0/ Arakan, — One of them was the wife of Leo 
Donno, the Japanese Captain. Cf. p. 98a. 

13. lassor. — Jessore. They had gone evidently on one of their annual filibuster- 
ing, slave-raiding expeditions against the * Moghuls * of Bengal. 

14. Bartolonxe Gonsales Tibao, — Probably related to Sebastiao Gonsales Tibao, 
King of Sundiva (1609), perhaps his son. Cf. Danvers, Hist, of the Portug, in India, 
s. V. Tibao. Antonio Tibao was Sebastiao’s brother (fbid,, II. 145). 

NOTES TO CH. XII. 

1. Ramu. — Ramu must have been reached, not by sea, but by the network of 
channels which connected it with Dianga. The Bengal Survey map, sheet No. 425 i"= i 
mile) identifies Ramu vvith Cox’s Bazar. Sheet.** No. 79 and 84 of the Survey of 
India maps (scale tooooo'*..) do not mark Ramu. L. S. S. O’Malley (p 188) says it 
is a village in the Cox’s Bazar sub-division, 9 miles east of Cox’s Bazar, on the con- 
tinuation of the Arakan road. It is a police outpost and an important market serving 
the south of the district. The map in O'Malley's Gazetteer of Chittagong shows Ramu 
east of Umkhali, and that seems to be the place visited by Manrique. 

The Governor of Ramu in Manrique’s time (p. 146b) was at the head of of the 
Chancery of Arakan, all farmans having to be endorsed by him. 

2. The Mountains of the Prh — Manrique uses more than once for the name of 
a king or chief the name of the country: e, g. * the Brama * for * the Burmese king.' 
‘ The Prfe’ must be another instance. The mountains would have lain between Ramu 
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P- 42# col. 1. 
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and the town of Peroero, which Manrique visited ; but in the title of Ch. XIII, 
Manrique states that the mountains of the Prfe separated Arakan from Pegu, and at 
p. Ill, col. 2, we read that the high mountains of the Pri divide Arakan from Pegu 
on the south. Prfe may have no affinity with Peroeni, and, as the mountains traversed 
by Manrique run easterly into a chain which extends to the south as far as Prome, 
it may be that the mountains of the Prfe arc those of the king of Prome. Prome is 
written Prom by F. Mendez Pinto ; finother form I have found is Porem, and the 
transition to Prfe is easy. On examining Hobson-Jobson^ s. v. Prome, I find my 
surmise correct. “The name is Talaing, properly Brun, The Burmese call it Pyd ox 
(in the Aracanese form in which the r is pronounced) /’r/, and /V/-myo (‘city*).” 
Bocarro*s Decada zj(i8j6, p. 142), is quoted with the form Pren, 

3. Peroem , — The position of this town remains to be determined. We make 
some gueses further, when discussing Manrique's itinerary from Ramu to Orictan 
(Ch. XIV). We can gather at least this, that it was on a river, or on the sea, and 
that Myau-haung, the old capital of Arakan, could be reached from there by boat. 
Peroem is probably an Arakanese form equivalent to the Pre-myo, Prome, Porem of Burma. 

4. Rhvioceroses in Arakan. — O’Malley mentions among the fauna of Chittagong, 
tigers, wild elephants, bears, leopards, wild cattle, also ^ayal and mithun (bos 
frontalis)^ simbar, and the Sumatra rhinoceros with 2 horns and a hairy coat. 
Cf. pp. 12-13. 

5. A question of spelling , — Whenever Manrique has to make the plural of an 
Asiatic proper noun ending in a consonant, he adds es> We find H. Cogan docs 
generally the same in his translation of F. Mendez Pinto. It will simplify matters, if 
we follow Manrique*s system. We shall not follow him, however, as a rule in his use 
of I for J, or V for U, and U for V, except in his Latin quotations. 

6. Band-khdna (Pers.) : prison. 

7. There is a difficulty about the 2 leagues by boat from Ramu to the foot of 
the hills. Did the travellers go as far as Garjuma on the river, and from there join 
the road from Chittagong to Letyakan-Maungdaw-Pyabinyin ? I^id that road exist in 
those days? Garjuma is shown on the tttooooo scale map. On the i"=i mile map, 
‘Garjania* is more than a mile away from the river, to the north ; instead, we have a road 
to Arakan from Kaschhapia Market, which comes to the same. 

From Ramu there is now a road to Tck Naf, but it does not suit Manrique’s itinerary. 

8. The word which we translate by “turret,” is evciy where andas in the Spanish, 
a word without singular. We avoid the word “howdah” in our translation, because 
it is an Indian word not used by Manrique. The elephant which was loaded with 
the baggage seems to have had no howdah. 

The howdah was water-proof. Hugh Murray (II. 103) says it was covered with 
oil-cloth. The Spanish does not say that. 

9. A tiger near Ramu, — From the ease with which the animal carried off its 
victim, we cannot doubt but it was a tiger. 

10. Tab/b (Arab.): physician. Manrique writes “ tabibo’* at pp. 83a, 87a. 

11. TAe party for Arakan, — Aquellos infieles^ qut than en nuestra compania^ que 
por todos eramos ochenta y tres personas, — The party contained 53 prisoners and 30 
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F. 44i col. 2. 


P. 4Si col. 1. 


P. 45, col. 2. 

P. 46, col. I. 
P. 46, col. 2. 


soldiers ; one of the soldiers having been killed by a tiger 2 leagues from Ramu, we 
get 82 persons. At p. 43b, Manrique says they were altogether 83 ; but, a few lines 
lower, we hear of 1 1 Christians ; these would comprise Manrique, Captain Tibao, and 
9 Christian servants. In fact, several Christian servants of the Captain are mentioned 
at p. 41b; a Christian slave of the Captain carried a message from Orietan to the 
Corangri (p. 57a) ; Manrique had taken also 2 Catechists from Angaracale and Dianga 
(p. 82b). The party therefore* must have consisted of some 93 persons. 

12. Probably, the howdah was not taken down for the night, as the place was 
infested with wild beasts. The next night, after the howdah had been broken, all slept 
on the trees. 

1 3. Mandando luego deshazer lo demas, que auia quedado de las andas, I under- 
stand that they took the howdah from the elephant and removed what was valuable 
in it, the cushions, carpets and quilts. 

14. (Arab.) : book. 

15. (Greek) ! Gospel, New Testament. 

16. Namaz (Per s.) : prayer. 

17. Nasrdni (Arab.) : a Christian. 

18. Shdbash^ shdbdsh (Pers.) : bravo ! excellent ! 

19. Masjid, masjad (Arab.): mosque, temple. 

20. Bard rastU^^xedd. prophet. 

21. Tai/ba, lat^bd/i {Arab.)~repenta.nce. The gesture and the exclamation of 
the Moors show that they were shocked. 

22. Furqdn (Arab.) : the Qordn (as distinguishing truth from falsehood). 

23. Padre ji^ Allah karim^ Alldh mihar-bdn. Ji is often pronounced jiu, 

24. Naslb (Arabic) : fate, destiny. 

25. The Mountains of Maum. — Cf. Chapters 29,30. Manriejue visited these 
mountains from the town of Arakan in 1634, some Portuguese prisoners, who 
had been there since 1608, having invited him to come and see them. I am inclined 
to think Maum can be identified with Mhunau, some distance in the mountains N.-E. 
from Myo-haung (old Arakan town). Cf. sheet No. 84 of the TtririTyTrTy scale map. 
Survey of India. Abbate Tosi, who relies entirely on Manrique, places the mountains 
of Maum near the Maum river (Vol. II, pp. 34-35), which would give one to under- 
stand that they are what we now call the Mayu Range. The Mayu River does not 
take its rise in what I consider to be the ‘ Maum * mountains. 

26. Manriquds age and ckaracter,--^\V e know he died in 1669, but ignore the 
year of his birth. I fancy him in 1630 a man 01 about thirty, hale and hearty, 
naturally curious, taking an interest in everything he saw and heard, with a sufficient 
knowledge of Hindustani, Bengali and Arakanese (for he quotes from the Burmese 
books later), and not devoid of a sense of humour. He smiled or laughed too readily 
when engaged in discussions on religion. At least, so thought his Muhammadan co- 
travellers to Arakan (p. 44b). On another occasion (p. i8ob) a Raulin told him that, 
if the Portuguese Raulins joked when talking of business, the Mogo Raulins did not. 

What will strike more and more the reader as he proceeds, is the minuteness of 
Manrique's descriptions. There are hundreds of details, which, writing 10 or 15 years 
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P. 46j col. 2, 
infra. 


P. 49, col. 1. 
P. 49, col. 2. 

P. so, col. 1. 
P. so, col. 2. 


P. 51, col. I. 


P. 53 ; col. I, 
infra. 


after the events, he could not have remembered, unless he had an angelic memory. 
The conclusion mu.st be that he kept a diary. Ordinary people do not keep diaries. 

NOTES TO CH. XIII. 

1. The roar of tigers on the way, — Phayre writes in his Hist, of Burmay pp. 271- 
272: “From what is said [by Manrique] of the ‘roar of tygcrs and other wild 
animals,’ it is probable that he heard the loud deep-toned cries of the hoolook ape, 
which resound dismally in those dark forest solitudes, and startle the traveller to this 
day. The doleful sounds would alarm those who did not know the source of it, for 
the animal generally kce])s hidden from view.” Phayre would not have spoken thus, if 
he had known Manrique from the original, instead of through Hugh Murray’s Ilistor. 
Account 0/ the Discoveries and Travels in Asia^ II. 96-114. 

2. Oat of breath.’^'^oX^ I fancy, owing to the height, but to their fatigue. 

3. I cannot find the word alea in any dictionary, European or Indian. Manri- 
(jue knows the word ati for hdthi or hdti (Sanskrit)— elephant, but the feminine form 
of that word is hathnf, 

4. Assurant, most probably. 

5. A canal cut across the mountains. — Probably it was the sight of some of the 
traces of this engineering feat which called forth the Mogo tradition. The tradition 
must still exist and point to the exact place where the work was undertaken. In that 
case it would be possible to fix with accuracy the course of Manrique’s journey through 
the mountains. 

6. The ridge of the Pora. — The sitting posture of the idol is not characteristic of 
Buddha only. The statue does not aj)pear to have been one of Buddha. There is 
more about the Pora in Ch. 23. The description there given should help some of 
my readers to identify the god. 'Phe attributes of the idol are much the same 
as those of the idol worshipped at Tinagoogoo in Calaminham (Burma), and his 
horrid car-festival in December is almost the exact counterpart of what b'. Mendez 
Pinto relates of Tinagoogoo (cf. Mendez Pinto, ch. 47). I may also remark that 
Manrique uses frequently the word Pora in the plural, as if it were a generic name. 

The “ epithet of Aloung-phura, or Phura-loung, has been assumed by many of 
the Kings of Burma, as an augury of their apotheosis, and imi)lies a being who is 
destined to become a phura^ by attaining ‘ niebban,^ Gautama attained ‘ niebban ’ in 
543 B. C., and thus became a Phura.” Cf. Lieut. Gen. Fytche, Burma^ Past and 
Present^ London, 1878, I. 67. 

7. The intention of the parly seems to have been to continue by land to Arakan, 
since they spoke of using the elephants after Peroem. However, on arriving at Peroem, 
Manriciue asked the Governor for a fast boat. As only one boat was supplied, the 
party of prisoners must have remained behind. ^1 here was not the same hurry for 
their departure, and the weather was bad for the journey by ‘ gclia.’ 

NOTES TO CH. XIV. 

1, This word is not in Hobsonfobson. The King of Pegu, says Ralph 

Fitch (1587), goes abroad “ sometimes vpon a great frame, like an horsliter, which hath 
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a little house vpon it couered ouer head, but open on the sides, which is all gilded 
with golde, and set with many rubies and saphires, and is carried upon sixteen or 
eighteenc mens' shoulders. This coach in their language is called Serrion.” Cf. 
Ralph Fitchy p. 162 ; also p. 169. Manrique's cerion was not a covered conveyance, 
since he had to use an umbrella ; but some were covered (p. 217b). 

2. Sombreros . — According to Fitch, the people of Medon, a place between 
Cosmin (Bassein) and Dela, in Pegu, “ haue all their merchandizes in their boates 
with a great Sombrero or shadow ouer their heads to keepe the sunne from them, 
which is as broad as a great cart wheele made of the leaues of the coco trees and fig 
[plantain?! trees, and is very light.” Ibidy p. 155. Cf. Hobson^Jobsofty s. v. 
Sombrero, and plantain. Sombrero is derived from the Portuguese sombra ■=■ shade. 

In 1709, the King of Ava called himself King of the twenty-four white Somercros 
or umbrellas. Cf. Capt. A. Hamilton, II. 44. “ And as King of the twenty-four 

white Somereroes, I believe few Kings wdll much care to dispute that glorious title 
with him, for those Somereroes are only common China Umbrellaes, covered over w’ith 
thin Chormondel Beteellaes, and their Canes lack’d and gilded, and because his 
own Subjects dare not use any such Umbrellaes, he wisely lays his imperial Commands 
on all other Kings to forbear wearing of them when they go abroad.” 

3. Que iendran de ruedn lo que Henen las Romanas de Michael Angelo Bonarota. 
I translate as above, since Manrique makes quitasoles masculine. But, perhaps, the 
reference, is not to the parasols of the Roman ladies, but to the circumference of Roman 
cart-wheels in Michael Angelo’s time. That, however, appears less likely. 

4. Each of the four trays w^as carried by a servant, therefore. 

5. The Gulf of Maum . — See my notes on Manri{tue’s itinerary from Ramu to 
Orictan (n 19 infra). In Bocarro’s Decada rj there is question of 3 fortresses in 1615, 
viz, those of Chat igao, Maju (also written Maim) and Ramu, “all three capitals of 
Kingdoms.” Cf. Pt. I, p. 443. 

6. The Netv Moon in July i 6 jo and Manrique^s chronology . — 

One of my friends, mathematically inclined, finds that the New Moon in July 
1630 was on July 11. Now, cither Manrique is mistaken, or I am wrong about the 
month, or the year 1630, which I assume all along as the year of Manrique's first 
journey to Arakan. It is a pity that "Manrique obliges us to settle his chronology so 
painfully from the few dates he has given us. I do not see, however, how I can 
change the year 1630. A friend, who had repeatedly studied the book before me, 
had come to the same conclusion, when he noted marginally that the feast of the 
Visitation after which Manrique left for Arakan was that of 1630. 

The feast of the Visitation since 1389 has been on July 2. Manrique arrived 
at Ramu on July 5, and he seems to have indicated his daily rate of progress up to 
Peroem. The courier who had come from Arakan to Dianga by land, under 
similar meteorological conditions, had covered a much longer distance in 12 days 
(June 19 — June 30). Manrique's journey through the mountains from Ramu to 
Peroem appears to have been normal, except for the 4 days he lost at a river. Before 
the mathematician interfered, my conclusion was that Manrique had reached Peroem 
on July 16, and that as he was told the next day that there would be New Moon 4 
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days later, this phenomenon occurred on July 21. Cf. note 19 of ch. XIV, where the 
dates in parentheses are deduced from the narrative. The New Moon of July 1629 
was on the 22nd; but that year is out of the question, since Manrique had reached 
Dianga only on Sept. 25, 1629. The New Moon of July 1631, 1632, 1633, 1634, 
1635 was on the 30th, 19th, 8th, 26th and 15th respectively, and the difficulty is 
not solved for any of those years. 

The years 1633, *^34 ^^35 considered, besides, as we learn by 

working back from other data. Manrique left Pipli on Febr. 25, 1636 (p. 255b), 
after several months in Orissa, whither he had come from Arakan, after January 
23 (1635), the date when the Emperor of Arakan was crowned (p. 2r4a). He had 
previously touched at Dianga, and he notes that he made his confession after about 
2 years (p 221b). This agrees with other statements. He says at p. 177a that, some 
6 months before the Emperor’s Coronation, he had been detained already 1 7 months 
at the town of Arakan. 'Phis would mean that he had come from Dianga about March 
1633, which agrees with the stfitement that he was in Arakan, the second time, in 
1634 (p. 143a). If his first journey to Arakan was in July 1630, he would have 
been back in January or February 1631, for he returned in January (year not given), 
after witnessing at Arakan the Sansaporau procession of December (1630). On 
June 19, 1630, a clear date, he had been at Dianga for the Corpus Christi feast 
(p. 157a). For the 11,407 baptisms of slaves conferred by himself and three 
companions between Sept. 25, 1629 and 1634, at Dianga and Angaracale, he would 
have been himself at these places only from Sept. 29, 1629, to July 2, 1630, January 
or February 1631 to about March 1633, and a month or so in the beginning of 1635. 
One of these companions had died a fortnight after arrival (end of 1629?), and the 
two other companions arrived only nineteen months after that event, tlierefore not 
before the second half of 1632. 

7. Coram, or officer of justice , — Etymology of the word unknown to me. Perhaps 
connected with the word Corangri (sec note to p. 38a). At p. 147a, Manrique 
compares the *corones* to the ‘corchetes’ or catchpolls of Spain and the sbirri of Italy. 
For greed and mischief a single one of them, he says, was worth a legion of devils. 

8. Orietan . — I identify it with Urittaung, on the mouth of the Kaladan river, 
above Akyab, on the 93” of long. Discussing the place-names in Barros* and 
Bleau’s map, H. Blochmann says he could not identify Maou (Maoa in Bleau) and 
Orieton. Cf. /. A. S. B,, Pt. I, 1873, Plate IV and p. 233. Maou would be 
Manrique’s Maum, but badly placed by de Barros. The latter also placed wrongly near 
Orieton Bacala Island and Bulua ; the town of Aracan is also placed unsatishictorily. 
Cf. de Barros, Da Asia, Dec. IV, Pt. II, map facing p. 450. 

9. The hospitality of the Governor of Peroem may be compared with that of the 
Governor of Ramu (pp. 4oa-4ib). Manrique was everywhere treated with the honour 
due to an ambassador. At Ramu they were the Governor’s guests at table, and he gave 
them 2 elephants ; at Peroem, they were supplied with ceriones, sombreros, food and a 
gelia ; and, when they left the palace to embark, two elephants were in readiness to 
take the Priest and the Captain. All this was less spontaneous than in accordance 
with Mogo state-etiquette. 
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P. 54, col. 2, 


P. 55, col. 1. 


P. SSi col. 2. 
P. 56, col. 2. 


P. 58, col. I. 


10. Sombreros^ with ivory handles^ a sign of greatness. — Cf. Manrique, p. 219a. 

11. Paii^ues. — Cf. Hobson- fobson^ s. v. Pyke. It means a foot-runner or 
courier, a foot-soldier, and, in some other authors than Manrique, e. g,, Bocarro, a 
seaman. 

1 2. Mirdhii (Hind.) : an officer employed by government in villages, an 
overseer, excise-man. How do we come to the meaning of ‘piloP ? 

13. Peroem. — Abbate Tosi (II. 35) seems to run beyond his authorities when he 
writes: “After a dangerous navigation [from Orietan by the Gulf of Maum] one 
conies to the City of Peroem, which, as it is situated near the sea, and has a very 
capacious and commodious harbour, is very mercantile, and not a little fretjuented by 
foreigners. Here resides a Governor, who holds a goodly court, and wields almost 
absolute power.” 

14. (Hind.) : rudder. 

15. (Hind.) a watchman. “Custom-house” should be translated by 
chaukL 

16. The Maghs, the Peguans, the people of Siam, Calamifia, Champa and 
'Fonquin. 

17. Swearing by the Pora tattooed on one^s right leg^ — “ The Bramas which be of 
the kings countrey (for the King is a Brama) liaue their legs or bellies, or some part 
of their body, as they think good themselue.s, made black with certain things which 
they haue : they vse to prickc the skinne, and to put on it a kind of anile [indigo] or 
blacking, which doth continue alwayes. And this is counted an honour among them : 
but norne may haue it but the Bramas which are of the kings kindred.” Ralph Pitchy 
on Pegu in 1587. And J. H. Ryley, adds (p. 173 n, 2). “The practice of tatooing 
the upper part of the leg is still in vogue among the male population of Burma.” 

“'Fhe Barmaes imprint several Devices in their Skins, pricked with a Bodkin, 
and the powder of Charcoal rubbed over the little Wounds, while the Blood continues 
wet in them, and the black marks remain ever after. The Peguers dare not paint 
their Skin.s, .so that the Natives of each Nation are easily known by the distinguishing 
Mark of Painting or Plainness.” Cf. Captain A. Hamilton, A new Account of the East 
Indies^ II. 48-49. 

Major W. Gwynne Hughes' (///// Traces of Arakan^ p. 15), quotes Mr. St. John 
(1870): “Tattooing is practised, but not as in Burma, the utmost being a few 
charms on the back or shoulders.” 

18. The Poragri. — See note 8 of the next Chi^pter. 

19. I understand that the Corangri promised to bring him in 2 days, not to 
Arakan, but to the Poragri. From Orietan, in the Corangri's jalias, they arrived at 
the Poragri in 2 days ; from Poragri to Arakan, they took 2 days again. 

Manrique" s itinerary from Ramu to Peroem and Orietan. — The party left Dianga 
on July 3, 1630, and had reached Ramu by boat on the third day of their journey 
(A^ J*)- Here they were told that the journey along the shore was impossible in the 
rainy season. They left Ramu on the second night after their arrival (July 6 ), and 
travelled in a covered boat for 2 leagues up to the foot of the mountains of the Pre* 
After leaving their boat, they travelled through a forest, till by 4 p.m. they came to 
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P. 59t col. 1 . 


fields covered with water over an extent of two leagues. 'Fhat night, the violence of 
the wind broke the howdah of one of their two elephants (yufy /j. 'Fhe next day they 
crossed the swamp, ascended the mountain, and spent the night on llio trees at tlie 
summit 8), Going down the next day at daybreak, they reached the foot by 
1 1 A M., and found some empty bamboo huts, where they took shelter. The huts 
had been made by a parly of soldiers, who had passed there. 'J'he rcjad was therefore 
not unfrequented. Under ordinary circumstances Peroem could be reached 2 days 
later (July g), 1 'he following morning they climbed another high mountain, met a 
herd of wild buffaloes, and arrived at th(.* summit late in the evening. As there was 
no shelter, they went to the foot, found no huts, and spent the night on trees, near a 
river (July 10), I'his was probably the Naf River, which lower dc)wn pa.sses by 
Letyakan. 'Fhey were detained 4 days by the rains and the swollen river (July 1114), 
On the other side, they had to climb the highest mountain they met on the way j they 
reached the top at night, and descended fo»* half a league to sleej) on the trees. 
'Fheir sleep was disturbed by wild elephants (July ly). The highest point I find in 
tlie map is Kulungataimg. 2512 ft., but I doubt very much whether they passed ihat 
way. The next morning, they continued the descent, and hoped to reach Peroem 
that day. Arriving in the valley, they walked two leagues, till they came to two smaller 
ridges divided by a deep river. Remark about the projected canal across the mountains. 
Their way lay over the ridge to their left. On top was a statue of the Pora. At the 
foot, they crossed rice fields and arrived at IJ^eroem,’ when it was almost night {fuly j6). 

Perocm was on a river, and an important place, since it had a governor. They 
spent only one day there (July ly) and in the morning (July iS) set out in a ‘gc*Ua,* 
after being told that they would find it very hard to cross the Gulf of ‘ Mauni.* Peroem 
seems, therefore, to have been on the Maiim, by which 1 understand the Mayu River. 
Was it perhaps Ruthidaung ? Some 20 miles higher up the river, there is a place 
called Pelun, but how could the travellers have come from there in one day to the 
mouth of the IMayu River ? Resides, the river at Peroem was broad, since it is 
compared to the sea. Iwcn Ruthidaung may not answer our requirements. 

As they had only one gelia, we suppose that the prisoners and the soldiers were 
left behind. 

After 5 hours of hard rowing, they reacluid the middle of the current of the 
Gulf of Mauin, struggled on for 2 hours, travelled another 2 leagues, and by the 
evening ran into the Gulf of Orietan, where they landed for the night (July ig). The 
next day, going up * rivers,^ they reached the harbour of Orietan (July 20), 

Orietan is evidently the Urittaung of our maps, some 15 miles above Akyab, at 
the mouth of the Kaladan River. They must have reached Urittaung from the 
mouth of the Mayu river, going, not round by sea, but across a network of inland 
channels; else, I do not understand the use of the world “rivers.** 

Some parts of the Chittagong Hill Tracts are unsurveyed in the mile map, 

and this increases the difficulty of following Maiiriquc*.s journey in the mountains. 

NOTES TO CH. XV. 

I. Abbadas or Rhinoceroses — Cf. Hobson Jobson s, v, abada. 
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P. 6o, col. I. 


P. 6o, col 2. 


2. Peacocks. — Pheasants are mentioned in the fauna of Chittagong ; not peacocks. 
But we may trust Manrique. 

3. Cheapness of food. — We have adduced many instances of this cheapness in 
Ch. 5, note 1 7 ; Ch. 6, note 1 2. 

4. Manriqtids itinerary from Orietan to Poragri and Arakan. — The Corangri, 
w'ho was 3 leagues from Orietan, sent a jalia of his guard, which brought Manrique 
and Captain '^I'ibao to where the fleet was anchored. The Corangri told Manrique 
to give up the route to Arakan, as the King was at the Poragri, and take another, by 
which he would send them (to the Poragri?) in two days. He gave him 3 jalias. 
They started on the second day after their arrival at Orietan, crossing the Gulf of 
Orietan, in calm weather. They seem, therefore, to have returned to Orietan after 
their visit to the fleet, and the fleet would then have been lower down the river. 
Next, they went by rivers. The following day, after two hours of sunshine, they were 
in open, well cultivated country, and by night arrived at the Poragri. Unable to reach 
the ghdt, which the boats of the King’s retinue blocked, they moored their jalia more 
than a league below'. 

Contiguous to Urittaung there is a place called Ponnagyin ; but it cannot be 
our Poragri. It would be the place of the Orietan pagoda mentioned by Schoiiten, 
I. 196. The name must be a common one in a land of pagodas, the chief god of 
which is a * Pora.* There is a Ponnagyitaung some 20 miles south-east of Urittaung. It 
has a pagoda, and the map shows it could be reached through a network of rivers. 
From there to Myohaung, or the town of Arakan, there is communication by water. 
Manrique travelled from Poragri to Arakan by jalia, stopping one night on the 
way and arriving the next day at his de.stination. At the place where they stopped 
for the night, the chief Portuguese of Arakan town came in their boats to meet him. 

The position of Poragri would be defined by that of the villages of Cuami, if 
Cuami could be found. Cf. note 9 to Ch. xvi. 

5. Ghat (Sanskrit)=landing place. 

6. Moating tozvns of Arakan. — This multitude of boats is typical of Arakan, 
Pegu, and parts of China. For the latter, see F. M. Pinto, op. cit.y Ch. 28. Ralph 
Fitch (1587) says of Cosmin (Bassein, Pegu) : “They goe all too and fro in boates ; 
which they call paroes, and keepe their houses with wife and children in them.” The 
same at Medon, “a pretty towne, where there be a wonderfull number of Paroes, 
for they keepe their houses and their markets in them all vpon the water.” Ralph 
Fitch by J. H. Ryley, pp. 154 - 155 - 

That the pleasure boats of the Kings of Arakan and Pegu were truly magnificent, 
could easily be proved from the Portuguese historians. 

7. Escomillasy or gauze from China. — Our suggestion at note 13 of Ch. IV, viz. 
that escomillas came perhaps from Comilla, receives a check here. We had not then 
come across this passage in Manrique. 

8. I am not sure of the author’s meaning. The Spanish is “muchas cortes de 
Europa, adonde esta en vso que despues que reciben las manebas, quedan tan limpios, 
Como si la mancha fuera de agua, pues no dura en muchos la memoria de la 
auer recebida, mas de lo que dura la mancha de agua, que cae en el vestido.” 
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P. 6 tf col. I. 


P. 61, col. 2. 


P.62, col. 


P. 63, col. I. 


By stain, Manrique seems to allude to “ receiving a bribe.” The dictionaries translate 
“mancha* by “stain, blot, stigma.” 

9. A bribe oj some tangas, — Under Sikandar Buhlol (14S8-1517) we (\nd b/arii 
(or copper) tankas. Cf. Tlobson-Jobson^ v. s. tanga. I do not think that the expres 
sion tangas de niancha is based on that. I translate by “bribe of some tangas.” See 
note 8 above. At p. 59b, Manrique says that a tanga is a rupee (Arakan). So too 
Schouten (I. 301) in 1660: “'J'he smallest silver pieces current in Arracan are 
worth a Tang, or Moorish Koupie, which is 25 Sous, Dutch money, and when you 
change one, you get 2660 couris [cowries].” 

“Their current money in these parts [Pegu) is a kinde of brasse, which they call 

Gansa, wherewith you may buy golde, siluer, rubies, muske, and all other things 

I’his brasen money doeth goc by a weight which they call a biza ; and commonly 
this biza after our account is worth about halfe a crowne or somewhat lesse ” (1587). 

Cf. J. Horton Ryley, Ralph Fitch^ pp. 165-166. The Peguans, says Capt. Alex. 
Hamilton (1709), have “plenty of Ganse or lead, which p.jsseth all over the Pegu 
Dominions for Money.” Cf. II. 40. 

10. The Puchiqui^ or master of the kings household. — Derivation unknown. At [>. 78b 
there is question of the Chique, or Aguazil mayor, chief constable. The form of the 
latter word for Pegu is given as Chirca in Fernao Mendez Pinto, op. cit.y pp. 438, 
439i 458. “The Chirca of Justice, who is as the sovereign superintendent thereof 
above all others ” (p. 438). 

The Counsellors of the kingdom of Arakan “are called Sikken.” Follows a 
description of their costume. Cf. Valentyn, 5de deel, p. 142a. For the spelling 
Sicken, cf. ibtd.^ p. 141 A And sec Schouten, I. 297. 

11. Japanese Christian soldiers at Arakan. — Father Anthony Farinha, S. J., 
who w'ent from Dianga to the town of Arakan in (1639 ?), speaks of 3 bandels at 
Arakan : that of the Japanese, that of the Portuguese, and that of the other foreigners, 
Dutch, English and French. “ Having been received by the King, they [the 
Japanese] had settled there in large numbers with their families ; all were Chilstians.” 
From an (annual?) letter of 1640 (Province of Cochin ?). Cf. Catholic Herald of India, 
Calcutta, January 23, 1907, p. 59. Had they fled from the cruel persecutions to 
which they and their Missionaries were then subjected at home ? 'I'he number of 
foreign soldiers in the armies of Burma at different times is something remarkable. 
Large numbers were from India. Cf. Fernao Mendez Pinto, op. at., pp. 302 (where 
the number is given as 36,000), 305, 313, 321, 423. 

1 2. Digripara. — It was a (|uarter of the town of Arakan where the Catholics 
w'ere settled. Cf. p. 198a, where Manrique notes that it was near the Church he 
erected at Arakan (1630). There the form is Digripar. See also p. 82a. Schouten, 
who has an interesting descriptit n of the place (I: 2S4-286) says i.s was 2 leagues above 
the town, while the Dutch bandcl was at a big league below the town (I. 197). 

13. (Sanskrit) : a reed karka)\ a tube; Joint of bamboo; ndl 

(Sanskrit): tube. 

14. Ckongd (Hind.) : a funnel. 

15. Rota (from Malay rotan) \ rattan. Cf. Hobson Jobson, s. v. rattan. 
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P, 64) col. 2. 

P. 6$) col. 2. 
infra, 

P. 66, col. I. 


P. 66, col. 2. 

P. 67, col. 1. 


“ The Quality of an Officer [in Ava] is known by his Tobacco Pipe having an 
earthen or nietallick Head, with a Socket to let in a jointed Reed, that on its upper 
End has a Mouth-piece of Gold, jointed as the Reed or Cane is, and by the Number 
of Joints in the golden Mouth-piece, the Quality of the Officer is known, and Respect 
paid him accordingly.” Capt. A. Hamilton, II. 47. 

16. Standing up out of respect, — When the Corangri swore by the Pora, he stood 
up, and so did Manrique and the Portuguese Captain (p. 58a). Here, all remain 
standing a.s long as the Puchique speaks in the King^s name. 

17. The King of Arakan^ the master of our heads, — The expression will occur 
repeatedly in Manrique. “ The sovereign of our heads,” is the title given by the 
people of Pegu to their king (1545) in F. Mendez Pinto*s travels, op, cit.^ p. 31 1. 

18. B hat (YixwiS) \ brother. 

19. 1 have not been able to identify the word ‘sumbaya.’ It is commonly used 
in Goa for “ bowing and scraping.” 


NOTES TO CH. XVI. 

1. The Arakanese vile eaters. — “ 'I'hese people [the Peguans ] do eatc roots, 
herbs, leaves, dogs, cats, rats, serpents, and snakes ; they refuse almost nothing.” 
(*587). Ralph Pitchy op, cit,.^ p. 162. Manri(]ue mentions also bats (p. 21 la). 

2. (Sanskrit) : greens, vegetables. 

3. 'Phe Spanish word “ bledo ” means properly wild amaranth. 

4. Sidol, — Origin of the word unknown to me. 

5. The better kind of sidol. — “Every morning, these Mandareens are obliged to 

attend at Court, and after his Majesty f of Ava ] has drest and breakfasted, which is 
generally on a Dish of Rice boiled in fair Water, and his Sauce is some Shrimps dried 
and powder’d, and some salt and Cod-pepper mix’d with those two ingredients, and 
that Mixture makes a very pungent Sauce, which they call /mv^, and is in great 
E.steem and Use among the Peguers” (1709). Cf. Capt. A. Hamilton, II. 42. “ The 

fish, which already stinks, is the most esteemed by them, and is sold dearest, as we 
have often seen while pa.ssing through the fish-markets.” Schouten, I. 300, 301. There 
is (question of the town of Arakan in iCfio. 

6. Cathay. — Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Probably, Tibet is meant here. 

7. The Spanish word for “cloth” is “limiste”: cloth made of Segovia wool; 
cloth of the first (juality. 

8. No new Augustinians sent to Arakan during 7 years, — Cf. note 3 to Ch. X. 
Manrique might have said 8 years now, for the man spoke in 1630, and, already in 
1629, Manrique had said that there had been wars for 7 years, during which no new 
Missionaries had come. The wars would have began in 1622, when the king reigning 
in 1630 — we have identified him with Thi-ri-thu-dam-ma — ascended the throne. 
Shah Jahin was then at war in Bengal against his father Jahdngir. 

'I'he Japanese Christians said that they had not been visited by their Prelate or 
any other Father for more than 7 years (p. 62b). Of the 40 Christians who made 
their confession to Manrique at the Poragri (p. 68b), some had not been to confession 
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for 8 or 9 years, or at least 2 or 3 years (p. 67a). For the last 2 years the Japanese had 
asked the King in vain for permission to build a chapel at their bandel at Arakan (p. 62a). 

P. 68| col. 2. 9. The q Bengali ( 1 ) Christian Jamilies at the village of Citanii.— The Christian 

who had not been to confession for 19 years (/. from 161 1) lived at half a day^s 
journey from Poragri. VVe hear there were 9 Christian families (p. 69a). They lived in 
the villages of (3uami (p. 77b), or, as they are also called, at the \mages ot the Poragri 
(p. 91a). When called, 5 Christians were immediately sent on ; 9 others were 3 days 
farther in charge of the king’s elephants. The place could not have been far ; in three 
days they could go from Poragri to their villages and be back (p. 80a). Sec also p. 90b- 
91a. At p. 79a, they state that they had been captured 13 years before, (^c., ihiy), 
when the King’s father reigned (p. 68b). Cuami may be connected with the Kamis, 
v)f whom several settlements are found along the Kaladan River. 

P.69, col. I. Raulins. — A general name for Buddhist priests in Arakan, says Manrique 

(p. 1 1 2a). Manrique does not use the word 'falapoin in connection with Arakan or 
Burma. The word Kaulin ought to have a special entry in Ilobson-Jobson^ but I find 
it there only in a quotation from F. Mendez Pinto, s. v. Talapoin. 

P.69, col. 2. 11. Birds carrying messages to the gods. — On his way from Nanquin to Pccpiin, 

F. Mendez Pinto describes a floating town on the river Batampina. ‘'...'I here 
were many boats likewise, where there were men that had a great many ot cages, 
full of live birds, who playing on divers instruments of miisick, exhorted the 
jieoplc with a loud voice, to deliver those poor creatures of God, that were there in 
captivity, whereupon many came and gave them money for the redemption of those 
prisoners, which presently they let out of the cages ; and then as they flew away, the 
redeemers of them cried out to Pichau pitanel catan vaeaxi, that is, 

and felt Gody how ive serve him here below. In imitation of these, there are others 
also, who in their ships kept a great many of live fishes in great pots of water, and 
like the sellers of birds invite the people, for God’s cause, to free those poor innocent 
fishes, that have never sinned ; so that divers bought many of them, and casting 
them into the river, said, Get ye gone, and tell there below the good I have done you 
for God's sahel' (Ch. 28). I remember reading not long ago that at Lucknow, in the 
thirties of last century, Indians would come with bird-cages in their hands, run along 
the carriage of an English gentleman occui)ying one of the highest dignities in the 
land, and set the birds free to do him honour. 

12. The Peg f /an and Moghul guard of the King of Arakan, Ihe Chaubainhaa 
of Martaban had in his army (1545) strangers of different nations. “ Portugal.s, 

Grecians, Venetians, Turks, Janiz.‘iries, Jew.s, Armenians, lartars, ^logores, Abyssin.s, 
Raizbutos, Nobins, Coracones, Persians, Tuparaas, Gizares, Tanucos., Malabares, 
Jaos, Achems, Moens, Siams, Lussons of the Islands Borneo, Chacomas, Arracons, 
Predin, Papuaas, Selebres, Mindancas, Pegus, Bramaas, and many others whose 
names I know not. All these nations were ranked according to the Xeniimbriims 
order, whereby the Portugals were placed in the vanguard, which was next to the 
gate of the city, when the Chaubainhaa was to come. After them follo\ved the 
Armenians, then the Janizaries and lurks, and so the rest. 1 ^. Mendez Pinto, end 
of Ch. 41. 
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1 3. The palace at the Poragri. — The palace of Arakan had three walls, each with 
a gate (Schouten, I. 289) ; the palace at the Poragri was probably on the same plan. 
At any rate, Manrique, was there made to pass through three halls before he came 
to the audience-hall, w'here the king showed himself sitting at a window. At the end 
of another interview at the Poragri, he accompanied the king up to the third door, 
where only women and eunuchs were allowx'd to enter with the king (p 78a). 

14. Pabncrins ami Esplendiatis. — Don Quixote’s library contained the history ot 
Palmerin of Oliva, and another of Palmerin of England. Cf. Adventures of Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, transl. by Motteux, London, Warne & Co., Ch. 6, p. 22. 
The adventures of Don Esplandian, son of Amadis de Gaul and Oriana, formed a 
S|)ecial book in Don Quixote’s library, those of Amadis filling 4 volumes (ibid, p. 21). 
The author of Don Esplandian’s exploits is Montalvo. 

1 5 A reception calculated to impress the visitor with 07ie's master's greatness, 
etc, — The rudeness of the dwarfish eunuch was in keeping w'ith eastern eti(iuette. 
Hear how the ambassador of the King of Burma w'as received at Timplan, the Couit 
of the King of Calaminham (Burma) in 1545, F. Mendez Pinto being one of the 
ambassador’s [)arty. He was expected, just as Manritiue was ; the guards had been 
drawn up in great numbers to salute him ; the greatest demonstrations of respect 
were shown him while he passed through the different courts and halls leading up to 
the King’s apartments ; the King’s uncle w'as waiting for him in one of the halls, and 
touching him on the head with a * ventiloe’ ffan] which he had in his hand, he spoke 
almost in the very words used by the lovely Annunciatrix of Manruiue. “May thy 
entrance into this palace of the Lord of the World be as agreeable to his eyes as the 
rain is to our field of rice, for so shall he grant thee all that thy King demands of 
him.” They moved through another ball, and up a splendid bridge. “ At the end of 
this bridge was another building, the doors whereof we found shut, whereupon we 
knocked 4 tin es, they within not deigning to answer us, which is a cere7fiony observed 
by them in such occasions. At the length after we had rung a bell 4 times more, as it 
were in haste, out comes a woman of about yo years of age accompanied with 6 little 
girls, richly attired, and scymitars upon their shoulders garnished with flowers wrought 
in gold. This ancient woman having demanded of the Monvagaruu [the King’s 
uncle, who was past 70 years] why ne had rung the bell, and what he would have, 
he answered her with a great deal of respect, “ That he had there an ambassadotir from 
the King of Bramaa, the Lord of Tangiiii, who was come thither to treat at the feet 
of the ('alaminham about certain matters much importing his service.” By reason 
of the great authority which this woman was in, she seemed little to regard this 
answ^er, w’hereat we wondred much, because he that spoke to her was one of the 
chiefest I.ords of the Kingdom, and uncle to the Calaminham, as it w'as said. Never- 
theless one of the 6 girls that accompanied her, spake thus in her behalf to the 
Manvagaruu, “ My lord, may it please your greatness, to have a little patience till we 
may know' whether the time be fit for the kissing of the foot of the throne of this 
Lord of the World, and advertising him of the coming of this stranger, and .so 
according to the grace which our Lord will shew him therein, his heart may rejoyce, 
and we with him.” That said, the door was shut again for the space of three or four 
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Credo's, and then the six girls caJhe and opened it, but the ancient woman that at 
first came along with them we saw no more.” And not a little more to the same 
effect of impressing the visitor. True barbarians in many things, these potentates 
were far advanced in matters of politeness. See F. Mendez. Pinto, Ch. 49. 

16. Saldming the King j times. — Probably they performed more than the 
tassalima^ which Manrujue explains at p. 77b. I’hey must have actually knelt down 
and with their forehead touched the ground. 

17. Kneeling before the King. — “ When Pots of Water, or Baskets of Fruits are 

carried through the Streets for the King’s use [in Ava], an Olficer attends them, and 
all the People that fortune to be near, must fall on their Knees, and let it pass by, 
as a good Catholick does when he sees the Host” (1709). (T. Capt. Alex. Hamilton, 

II. 45 . 

When Manrique visited the old Pegu Queen at x\rakan, 6 women were kneeling 
before her (p. 99b) ; and, when the Chique had to read in jailjlic one of the King’s 
farmans, both he and all the audience were on their knees Q). 104b). 'I’he King's 
eldest son, on presenting something to his father, knelt before him (p. ro2aj. 

P.71, col. I ■ The Ramallu or interpreter of the Portugtdese. — He was not a Portuguese. 

At p. 75b, he is described as the interpreter for the Portuguese language. Etymology 
of the word unknown to me. 

19. See Ch. XI, p, 36a {infra)^ note t. I'he derivation of the word Boaxam 
remains to be explained. 

P. 71, col. 2. 20. Captivity of the son of the king of A r aka n . — 'Fhis happened in 1602-03. 

Cf. Danvers, II. 228. Frey Francisco d’ Annunciac^ao, a Dominican, brought him 
back to Arakan in 1607, and was offered aldeas at Dianga, but asked that revenue** 
should be applied to the convent of his Order then building at Siriam. Cf. Fi*. Luis 
Cacegas and Fr. Luis de Sousa, Hist, de S. Domingos, Pt. Ill, IJshoa, 1767, p. 352b. 

21. 1 1 yOOO families carried off captwe from Bengal in one year. — Manrique says 

at p. 152, col. 2, that within the “ 5 years ” of his stay in Arakan (1629-35), the 
Portuguese and Magh slave-raiders brought to Dianga and Angaracale about 18,000 
souls from Bengal. Jessorc, Solimanvas, Bacaki, Hijili and Orissa w'ere the chief 
hunting grounds ; no part was secure from Chittagong to the Hugh'. 'Phe pilgrims 
at Saugor Island were much exposed. 

P. 72, coUi. 22. Abdu-n^Nadiy Governor of Dacca in 16 ny — Can anyone favour me with a 

note about this governor ? 

23. Dacca. 

24. Mahind ; (Pers. Hind./ : month, monthly pay. 

25. Fatezangue^ Governor of Dacca in 162 j. — Ibrahim Khan Fatha Jang w'as 

a relation of the celebrated Nur Jahan Begam, whose mother’s sister he had married. 
When Qasim Khdn was recalled to court from Bihar in the 12th year of Jahangir 
(1616), Ibrihim Khiin was appointed to Bihar with the rank of 4000. He was killed at 
Dacca, A. D. 1623, A. H. 1032, in battle against Prince Khurram (afterwards Shdh 
Jabdn), who had rebelled against his father Jahangir. Cf. Beale's Orient, biogr. 
Diction.^ 1894, p. 173, and see Stewart's Hist, of Bengal, 221-22^. On 

both Abdu-n-Nabi and Fatha Jang, see Manrique, p. 151. The former attacked 
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Chittagong by sea, the latter by land, in the reign of Xalamixa (the Second ?) ; and, but 
for the 750 Portuguese in Xalamixa’s service, Chittagong would have been taken, 
p, 73, col. 2. 26. Etiquette to be observed towards Ambassadors and by them . — The Puchique, 

or Master of the Household, was told to fetch Manrique and Captain Tibao with 
two elephants and give them good lodgings. He came to acquaint them with his 
instructions ; then, taking them in his brigantine up to the ghdt of Poragri, where 
four elephants with gilt howdahs, cerions and carriers were waiting, he conducted 
them to his own house, treated them to a sumptuous repast, and showed them their 
lodgings. On the day fixed for the audience, he came to fetch them and had them 
taken in cerions to the palace. Manriqiie’s present must have been sent ahead, for 
such was the custom he observed on other occasions (p. 99a). In fact, the presents 
were brought to the King by eunuchs. When Manrique went to the town of Arakan 
later (chs. 17, 18), a kotwdl was made to accompany him and arrange for his lodgings. 
He was also supplied with food, according to custom. 

We may compare with this what happened on the occasion of the l^utch 
embasay (1660) related by Schouten (L 196 sqq,). At the Dutch Bandel of Arakan, 
a big league below the town, the * Sickes’ or Counsellors of the King, came on board, 
and some of them took offence that they had to pass under a bridge over which stood 
some of the Dutch. When the Captain gave the Dutch President of the T^dge the 
letter of the Governor of Batavia, the latter held it up, according to custom, to be 
seen by all, as a sign that the good relations between the two nations continued. The 
Sickes, after receiving their presents, took them off in their jalias, and the Dutch 
officers of the Lodge carried the letter, according to custom, to the Lodge, where it 
was to remain until the King allowed an audience. As the letter was not allowed to 
pass under decks or bridges over which people passed, a number of elephants w^ere 
waiting on the bank of the river to take it to the Lodge. 

On the day of the audience, the Embassy started. The Kotw^al of the Bandel 
went ahead on an elephant, follow’ed by a large retinue. Then came the ‘ Roos,’ or 
second magistrate of the Bandel, with a similar suite and musicians. The Dutch 
came next with their presents. The President rode an elephant, and the Captain and 
the clerk came on another. The procession traversed the town and all got down at 
the entrance to the palace. They passed several big gates (for there were three lines 
of walls), and traversed other places up to the audience-hall. Only the President, the 
Captain and the clerk were now allowed to proceed, and not till they had taken off 
their shoes. 

“ After that they were led all three through divers apartments to the audience- 
hall, where a large number of Sickes, and of the greatest Lords of the Realm were 
seated richly dressed on magnificent carpets, their legs crossed under their body. 
Presently, the Dutch were told to bow, as if they had been squatting [j/V], to bend 
their head to the ground, their hands joined on their forehead, and to reiterate several 
times these deep reverences and humble inclinations. 

** Then the King appeared, coming out of a closet, and all held their hands joined 
on the forehead, and bent their head, as if they dared not look at His Majesty. The 
three Dutchmen always kept the said posture, without daring to raise their eyes and 
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behold the Monarch. They tried withal to have a peep at hini, but two chamberlains, 
who watched them, quickly got hold of their head, and made them bow.” 

The interpreter received the letter and the presents, and placed them very 
humbly in the hands of those who had to receive them. After complimenting the 
King in the name of the Dutch, he asked them in his master’s name about the health 
of his brother, the Governor of Batavia. The presents given to the Dutch were 
despicable. They received them on their heads, not daring to move, and found out 
only by and by that they were not worth more than 3 ryksdalcrs. When the King 
withdrew, they were allowed to rise. They returned in the same state in wliich they 
had come, and tae cramped condition they had been forced to keep so long made 
them call for the services of the surgeon and historian, Schouten. 


[ To be continu€d,\ 
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T he following interesting facts about the Calcutta Maidan are extracted 
from the judgment of Mr. Justice A. Chowdhuri recently delivered on 
the Calcutta Turf Club case : — 

“ I do not understand that it is seriously questioned that the land in ques- 
tion belongs to the Crown. At the date of the Dewany (12th August 1765) 
the East India Company held by purchase the Talukdari right of Calcutta 
and of the adjacent villages Sutanutty and Gobindpore. In i the revenue 
of the Taluq was fixed, and in 1758 the Port and City of Calcutta was made 
lakl iraj in the hands of the Company. The Company had acquired by the 
year 1765 all the rights in the revenue of Calcutta and its villages. (See 
Harrington’s Analysis, Volume 1 , pp. 2-3, and Aitchison’s Treaties, Volume 
I). I'he lands of these three villages were partly occupied by the Company, 
but the major part was held by tenants who paid rent to the Company 
direct. The lands of Calcutta thus became Kluis mehal. The ground rent 
payable to the East India Company, is revenue within the meaning of 21 
George iii C. 70. (See section 2 of Act 23 of 1850.) On the 29th June 1790, 
the year when the first rules for the Decennial Settlement were passed, 
it was directed that land in Calcutta which had always been managed as 
zamindary in the hands of the Government, was to be considered as pledged 
for the revenue, and liable to be sold for arrears in the hands of the purchaser 
from the defaulter. (See Colebrooke’s Stipplernefit 492). Reg. IX of 1793 
provided amongst other tilings the right of the Government to assess 
lands held by the Crown and by Reg. II of 1793 the collection of revenue 
payable to Government was committed to Collectors, who were empowered 
to make the future settlement of Khas or farmed Estates. In 1793 the 
Government transferred in perpetuity a vast quantity of land to zemindars, 
and the property in the soil was formally declared vested in them. The 
remaining lands cultivated or waste continued to be the property of 
the State, 

Act 23 of 1850 was passed as it was deemed expedient to ascertain and 
collect the land revenue accruing due to the East India Company, within 
Calcutta. 

It is clear therefore that the Government was in khas possession of the 
estate and assessed revenue upon it by making settlements, at the time 
Statute 21 and 22 Viet. C 100 came into operation, and when the Govern- 
ment was transferred to the Crown. Section 2 of that Act known as the 
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Government of India Act, 1858 provided that revenues of or arising in India 
receivable by,- or in the name of the East India Company shall be received 
for and in the name of Her Majesty, and Section 3, that one of the 
Principal Secretaries of State shall have and perform all such or like powers 
or duties in anywise relating to the Government or revenues of India, then 
exercised by the East India Company, save as therein provided. Section 
39 vests the real property of the Company in Her Majesty for the purpose 
of the Government of India, and Section 40 gives full powers to the 
Secretary of State in Council to sell and dispose of all real and personal 
estate whatsoever for the time being vested in Her Majesty under the 
Statute, and authorises such conveyances and assurances as may be necessary. 

Section i of Statute 22 and 23 Viet. C 41 gives similar power to the 
Governor-General in Council. 

It seems clear to me that the Secretary of State for India, and the 
Governor-General in Council have statutory authority to demise lands by 
way of lease, and make settlement of land in the khas possession of the 
Government. 

****** * 

The right claimed in this suit is that “ the Calcutta Maidan is vested in 
the Government in trust for the free use and enjoyment of the public subject 
only to certain conditions requisite for military purposes*' and that the 
plaintiff is entitled at all times to free access to and uses of all parts of the 
said maidan, including the race course and enclosures, subject to the 
military conditions aforesaid." 

The Calcutta maidan stretches from Government House and the Eden 
Gardens on the north, to Tolly's Nullah on the south, Chowringhee lying on 
the east and the river and the Fort on the west. The race course is on the 
south-west side of the maidan {/mp. Gazetteer^ pp. 280-281). Of the three 
villages which constitute the present town of Calcutta Gobindpur was cleared 
of its inhabitants, and the foundations of the present Fort were laid. The 
clearing of the jungle led to the formation of the maidan {Imp. Gazetteer of 
India^ Ed. 1908, Vol. IX, p. 264). This took place about 1773. The maidan 
is part of the khas mehal Estate. It is an open expanse of land in the nature 
of a park. There is nothing to show that a trust was ever created in favour 
of the public, or that the Government of India or Bengal were ever appointed 
Trustees by the Crown for its use by the public. If a right of such a 
character is claimed on behalf of the public, which cuts del the proprietary 
right of the Crown, it must be strictly proved. To deteJ ine the question 
of such a right the Secretary of State is a necessary party. I have already 
dealt with this point and do not want to repeat myself. The only piece of 
evidence on the record about a Trust, which has been relied upon by the 
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plaintiff, is a letter dated the 31st July 1893 from the Government of Elengal^ 
Public Works Department (Military), to the Quarter Master General 
of India. 

A question had at that time arisen between the Governor of Bengal and 
the Military authorities relating to certain rules for the control of Building 
Operations, etc., on the Calcutta Maidan as to the respective rights of the ' 
two departments in the matter. 

The Lieutenant-Governor stated in his letter that a question had 
arisen in 1854 regarding the Conservancy and control of the maidan, and an 
order had been passed by Lord Dalhousie then Governor of Bengal, under 
which the maidan was held by the Lieutenant-Governor for the use and 
enjoyment of the public subject to certain conditions. He objected to the 
contemplated rules as likely to lead to confusion and inconvenience by 
dividing the control. The letter proceeds - 

“ As already explained the maidan is now held by the Lieutenant- 
Governor for the free use and enjoyment of the public, subject 
only to certain military conditions which have been understood, 
and accepted both by the Civil and Military authorities for many 
years passed to be as follows : — 

(«) That the Military authorities are to have the free use of 
the entire maidan for parades and military exercises. 

(b) That the Military authorities are to have a certain part of 

the maidan set apart for military encampments. 

(c) That the Military authorities are to exercise the full right 

of veto in the case of permanent or ^ua^f-permanent 
buildings on the maidan which are objectionable from a 
military point of view.” 

and the Lieutenant-Governor adds that he deprecates any interference with 
broad principles so laid down.” 


A Member has sent us the following : 

” In reply to your enquiry regarding the Jail site, I replied some time 
ago that it was within the boundaries of Fort William regarded as a Canton- 
ment, but that I was not sure whether it could be viewed as actually on the 
” Esplanade ” of the fortress. I cannot find that any distinction has ever 
been made between the boundaries of the land attached to Fort William and 
the actual Esplanade, but on the other hand the Military Department do not 
seem to have ever exercised any rights over the land within the Jail 
enclosure. This is probably owing to the fact that the Jail or a jail existed 
before Fort Willi? m w^s built.” 
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The matter referred to in the last sentence is well worth investigating in 
view of the controversy on the Presidency Jail site which Mr. J. Mulvany had 
in the Statesman with the Ven. Archdeacon, W. K. Firminger about a year 
ago. The Presidency Jail site has made room for the Victoria Memorial Hall. 


Khan Bahadur Dewan Fazl Rubbee writes • 

A Famous Sword at the Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta:-— 
This deals with the history of a rare and historical sword which once 
belonged to Emperor Aurungzeb and was presented to the Victoria Memorial 
Hall by the late Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, Amir ul-Omrah, C. C. I. E. 

The sword originally belonged to Emperor Shah Jdhan. It is not 
definitely known how the House of Murshidabad came by it. The history 
associated with it is remarkably interesting. With it Aurungzeb conquered 
the whole of India. He and his courtiers held a superstitious idea about it. 
It was made in Delhi. The engraving on it is in Arabic character and reads 
as follows : “ Lahul Billa Anatoh Ilia Billah Alial Azeem Alumgir Marka In” 
(There is no power but in God who is great and high conqueror of the world, 
seeker of the war). 

Seir-ul-Mutaqherin pages 301-02 mentions that Aurungzeb after gaining 
victory over Dara Shekoh in a pitched battle marched tow'ards Akberabad 
(Agra) and encamped in the Bagh Nur Manzil in the vicinity of that city. 
Shah Jahan seeing Aurungzeb victorious treated him leniently and with 
kindness and sent an autographic letter through Qazil Khan Meer Saman 
(Lord Steward) and Sayed Hidayet Ullah Sadar (Chief Justice) in reply to 
Aurungzeb’s letter. They waited upon Aurungzeb, handed over the letter 
and conveyed verbal messages from Shah Jahan to him. Aurungzeb received 
them cordially and conferred on them Khilut (Robes of Honor). Next day 
they were again sent by Emperor Shah Jahan to Aurungzeb with mess^es 
of kindness and the present of a sword named ” Alumgir.” The gift of this 
sword to Aurungzeb from his father Shah Jahan was considered very auspicious 
by him and his courtiers, and henceforward he styled himself as Alumgir 
(The conqueror of the world). 



of (TU;p. Q^ic^oir^ 
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No- 467. 

Calcutta, 

The 2oth yanuary 1776. 

To 

The Right Hon’ble the Earl of Sandwich. 

My Loro, 

The unhappy divisions which commenced with the new Government 
still continue, and I have no reason to flatter myself or your Lordship with 
the prospect of their termination. A union which concentres al! power binds 
the individuals by ties of interest too strong to be easily shaken. This 
defect is in the constitution which precludes your first officer superior weight 
in the administration and levels his station to that of the meanest of his 
Council. Hence must arise compacts amongst the members to an exclusion 
of their fellows who shall not be wanted to form a majority, and while the 
desire to possess and exercise power has its influence upon men, and any 
three of the five members who compose the CounciKGeneral use the Govern- 
ment. It will scarcely ever consist of more. The equilibrium necessary to 
be preserved in a Government so remote as this is from the mother country 
require the parts composing it to be separate [and] distinct and natural 
checks on each other. Otherwise the balance cannot be maintained. An 
influence will arise to swerve it to partial purposes and sometimes individuals, 
sometimes the public will have reason to complain of the consequences. The 
subject is of importance, and your Lordship probably will be inclined to 
give it your consideration. In this idea, I have presumed to present it to 
you that such Regulations may be devised and recommended as your Lord- 
ship shall judge expedient and salutary. ' 

I believe it was the general sense of people in England that the institu- 
tion of a Supreme Court of Judicature would be ill received by all classes 
European sojourners and natives of this country. How far different. This 
novelty, which at first alarmed, was soon welcomed. The protection it held 
out to all ranks against the violence of party resentments and pursuits 
evinced tt.> care of the Legislature in guarding the rights of mankind, a 
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blessing amply acknowledged by the universal voice and testified in various 
addresses to the honour of the nation that fixed this barrier to encroach- 
ments of despotic power and to the honor of the gentlemen who fill the 
tribunal of justice. The full employment that has been given to the Governor 
and myself by the spirit of cavil and debate has allowed us but little leisure 
to examine the internal state of the country and will apologise for the lapse 
of time we have permitted without offering any thought for dispensing 
criminal and civil justice throughout the provinces. An object of such 
magnitude demanded a careful revisal of the local customs and manners of 
the people, how far they might be modified under the present act of 
Parliament and how far assimilated, so that the country courts might, under 
a proper dependence, act without obstruction from the Supreme Court of 
Judicature and the religious prejudices of the natives not be alarmed. A plan 
to this end I submit to your Lordship’s inspection. Another copy is sent to 
my Lords Mansfield and North by the Governor. General. I cannot flatter 
myself it is perfect, but such as it is, I hope with the improvements it will 
consequently receive that a more regular and uniform system of criminal and 
civil jurisdiction may be established in this country. 

I am, my Lord, &c., 


No. 468. 

Calcutta, 

Thomas Rumbold, Esq. The 20th January 1776. 

Dear Rumbold, 

A message from you by Col. Morgan hurt me not a little. I send you 
this through my sister and you will learn from her it was not my friends who 
failed you upon your competition with my Lord Pigot. 

Enclosed you will receive an address from William Barton to the 
Directors. He has unfortunately rendered himself obnoxious to Party, and 
I fear his connection with me has not a little conduced to his persecution. 
As you can be of great assistance to him by your influence and may prevent 
any injurious resolution to affect his fortune or his character, allow me most 
earnestly to entreat you to take him by the hand. The Company's Service 
is all his dependence, and if he loses it, he is irretrievably ruined. 

I have known him from a child and never perceived in him the influence 
of a wrong bias. He is unhappily negligent and apt to place a blind reliance 
on Black servants under him in office. In this he is blameable, but the 
demerits of such servants because he might have been more circumspect in 
checking them fall too heavy upon his head when they are charged to him. 

75 
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Candor will not be so severe, she may censure, but faults committed by others 
she will not acquit them of and translate to him, they are in a very distant 
relation, his by implication as possessing the power of prevention, but he had 
no apprehensions of abuse, and when It became known that those whose 
executive duty it was to be careful of the instrument had been negligent the 
remedy was beyond his power. 

The emoluments of office sanctified by long prescription is another 
offence charged to Barton. This with some other circumstances are accumu* 
latcd to present him in an odious light to the Company and are by him 
explained. You must be sensible that without some such advantages as he 
derived from his station it would not have been possible for him to have 
borne the expense he was necessarily subjected to, and as he never was an 
expensive man his present poverty will evince that instead of wronging the 
Company he has barely existed on their Service. However to render the 
Direction propitious to him he has given a bond to abide its decision, but of 
this I hope no advantage will be taken (a suitor for the Company’s favour and 
do no less) for to claim partiality on the bond without fixing the Company’s 
right to his emoluments will infact be nothing less than the Company’s mulct- 
ing of their servants because he is at their mercy, and instead of its being 
a decision on the merits of his case, will be simply putting a price on the 
Service. To be indigent and to have served the Company upwards of 
14 years is surely a strong claim to their consideration. Excuse my pressing 
this so much upon you and be assured, I am etc. 


No. 469. 

Calcutta, 

To 20th January 1776. 

MrSi Mary Harwell, 

My dear Sister, 

I enclose you a letter for my Lord Sandwich of which you will get a 
copy taken and send the original to his Lordship. You will excuse my friend, 
Mr. Frederick Stewart, for my not writing to him. I really have not time, and 
as you submit to him every material information that I send it > is needless. 
Mr. Vansittart has taken his passage for Europe on the Hilsborough. You 
will unite with him as far as your judgment approves, and as I do not imagine 
he will ever be in competition with me should he seek to return to this 
country I wish you to. assist him. His abilities (for he has abilities though a 
very strange fellow on his deportment) will be of great use to me here, and 
a union -.vith l^is friends probably not less so in England. I am sure it is his 
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interest at present, and of course it must be his wish to be solicitous for my 
promotion. 

I mentioned to you in some of my former letters how Mr. William Barton 
had been persecuted, his connection with me and the vexation I feel in conse- 
quence, has, I fear, not a little contributed to his prejudice. The cause of a 
man with whom I have so long lived on a footing of intimacy is mine. .You 
must, therefore, my dear Friend, exert yourself on his behalf and avert, if 
possible, any injurious resolution of the Court of Directors against him. The 
Company’s Service is all his dependence, and if he loses it, he is ruined. 
Whatever is or may be said to impeach his honesty in the execution of the 
trust he has held under the Company, his poverty is an irrefragable proof of his 
integrity. Appearances bear hard against him, but I am convinced and you 
may believe me, he has been a deluded not a dishonest man, and if the faults 
of people in ofTice under him are accumulated on his head, of these candour 
should acquit him, though he cannot be held entirely blameless for his blind 
confidence in a parcel of Black villains whose demerits now fall heavy upon 
him. 1 enclose you his letter to the Directors and beg you will leave no 
expedient untried to preserve him. James Barton’s friends will naturally 
assist you, but 1 know not whether he has had the foresight to advise his 
brother and obtain letters from him, whether he has or not, do you perform 
the office of a friend to my friend. Where my affections are strongly 
engaged, I cannot be indifferent. I give you a great deal of trouble, but the 
goodness of your heart operating with an attachment that renders you partial 
to me will readily plead my excuse and engage you to enter on my pursuits 
with alacrity and prosecute them with address and perseverance. 
Mr. Vansittart promised me faithfully to do whatever laid in his power to 
assist Barton and extricate him from his difficulties. Rumbold who is a 
Director was once Resident at Luckypore : he received the same emoluments 
as Barton and may consequently be inclined to favour him. If he does not, 
the Direction will, I hope, make no exceptions but call upon him as well as 
every other of Barton’s predecessors. Impartiality demands that ail or no 
one should be condemned for the official perquisites Barton is charged with 
and for which he has given a bond. Should it be resolved by the Directors 
to attempt to recover the perquisites taken by the different Residents his 
predecessors shall be established by the dicision of the Law, and that the 
Company do not propose to claim partially from Mr. Barton on a bond given 
merely to evince his sense of duty and deference to his superiors, but on the 
ground of the Company’s right to such perquisites if the Company have not 
this right, it would be unjust to claim on Mr. Barton’s bond and acquit his 
predecessors. His submission to the Company entitles him to be treated with 
tenderness and not with a degree of severity which his predecessors do not 
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experience who have not the merit of his submission to plead in mitigation of 
their error. 

I enclose you a letter I received from Mr. James Miller. Will you be so 
kind as to order the payments from the interest arising on the 500;^ in your 
hands to be made in the manner requested by that letter? 

I have not yet been able to settle with the executors of Mr. Middleton 
owing to the dishonest evasions of Mr. Chevalier touching the necessary 
securities, but I hope to finish an adjustment of the protested bills in time to 
advise you for the shipping of the season, that is, by some foreign conveyance 
if the Talbot from Bombay arrives not so soon as to admit of her being 
(in April) for Europe. 

P, S . — I must request the favour of you to adjust the claim of 
Mrs. Hawkesw'orth for the books I send from the good Doctor entirely to 
her satisfaction. Mr. Cator has forwarded her the account. It is a rule with 
me never to cavil with friends for money when they form expectations with 
the least shadow of reason. You will, therefore, my dear Sister, settle with 
Mrs. Hawkesworth just in what manner she pleases. 


No. 470. Calcutta, 

aoM yanuary 1776. 

To 

Robert Gregory, Esq., Richard Bechf.r. Esq., John Purling, Esq., 

Henry Savage, Esq. 

Dear Sirs, 

If on any occasion I may be troublesome and with earnestness solicit 
the exertion of your good offices, benevolence of mind is some execuse for 
the transgression. I am in a thousand fears and apprehensions for one of 
my oldest and most intimate acquaintances. He has unfortunately rendered 
himself obnoxious to Party, and his connection with me, I fear, has not a 
little conduced to his ill fortune. You may be of great assistance to him 
by your influence. You may prevent any injurious resolutions to affect his 
fortunes and his character, and are able to protect and bear him through his 
difficulties. The Company’s Service is all his dependence, and if he loties it 
he is absolutely and irretrievably ruined. Appearances bear hard against 
him. Yet I am convinced he is rather an unhappy and deluded man than a 
dishonest one. I have, however, known him long from a child and never 
perceived in him the influence of a wrong bias, but unfortunately he is 
naturally negligent and prone to place a blind confidence on whatever Black 
servants are acting in office. In this he is certainly blameable, but the 
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demerits of such servants because he ought to have been more careful in 
checking them fall too heavy on his head when they are made his. Candor 
will not be so severe ; she may censure his unlimited reliance, but faults 
committed by others she will charge to those others and acquit him of the 
ill which is only his by implication because he did not prevent it ; he had no 
suspicion : he apprehended it not and it was too late when he found the 
trust he reposed in those whose executive duty it was to be careful of the 
investment had been misplaced. 

The emoluments of office at Luckypore which long prescription has 
sanctified is charged as an offence in Barton. This circumstance with 
others accumulated to make him obnoxious is explained in his address to 
the Directors which I take the liberty to enclose for your perusal. You must 
be sensible that without some such advantages as he derived in common 
w'ith his predecessors in the Luckypore Station it was not possible for him to 
defray the unavoidable expense he necessarily incurred, but as his whole 
dependence is on the Service, in the hope of rendering the Directors favour- 
able to him he has given a bond to abide their decision. 

I wish the Directors may be pleased to allow of the long established 
emoluments. But should they be uninclined to pass them over and direct 
the recovery of them from the different Residents they will not, I hope, 
claim partially from Mr. Barton on a bond merely given to evince his sense 
of duty and submission to them, but direct the Company's right to be 
established against all who in the same station had the same advantages. 
Barton’s submission pleads in mitigation of his practice authorised by 
example and long usage and recommends him to the consideration 
of his superiors. He will not then, I latter myself, be treated with 
a degree of severity. Those who preceded him may be exempted from 
and solely because his situation has made him a suitor to the 
Company. If the Company have a right that right may be fixed and 
claimed upon and all who have held the Luckypore Station be placed upon a 
impartial and equal footing. But to claim on Barton's bond without fixing the 
Company’s right is infact nothing less than the Company mulcting one 
of their servants because he is at their mercy and absolving others from 
whose example his offence if any has proceeded. This will not be deciding 
on the merits of his case in common with his ‘ predecessors. It will be simply 
putting a price on his continuance in the Service and obliging a man to 
purchase it who has already served the Company 14 years and whose real 
poverty has some claim to consideration. Mr. William Barton has never 
been an expensive man and his present indigence and consequent dependence 
on the Company is an incontestible proof that he could not have wronged 
them to his own beneht and that all he has been enabled by his employment 
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was merely to live by the Service. I will not encroach more on your time 
by further apologies. The anxiety I feel for a man I esteem will excuse me 
to you for my so pressingly urging you to give him your support. * 

No. 471. 

To Calcutta, 

Thomas Rumbold, Esq. The 20th January 1776. 

Dear Rumbold, 

You will receive from Mr. Killican the particulars of your concerns in 
this country. The Company's Treasury being shut to all loans, I have 
tliought it consistent with your interest at the same time, I secure your 
property to give you some income from it, and as the only expedient by 
which these two purposes could be answered was upon mortgages ample and 
equivalent to the moneys advanced upon them, I flatter myself a part if 
not the greater part of your property will be made to yield you an interest, 
though it is but at the moderate rate of 5 per cent. Security being your 
first object and the income a secondary one, I must not to advance the latter 
lose sight of the first. In this I flatter myself with answering your wishes 
in each respect, for to have allowed your money to lay dead in the Treasury 
or in the hands of your acting attorney would have been not very considerate, 
while as good security and some interest could be got for it in the Settlement. 

The scheme which was calculated to ensure the bond holders payment 
of their loans in England being frustrated by the discharge of the bonds, if 
you are unable to effect remittances this year I would recommend to you to 
appoint some agent at Bombay and lodge your cash in the Treasury of that 
Presidency. This will give you the Company's security and an interest of 
8 per cent or 9. I know not which, but in determining this you must take 
into your view that Presidency's inability to discharge their notes as they 
become due and the possibility of discount in the disposal of them when 
you draw out your money. 

I will not launch into political detail but leave you to the information of 
the Public Records and the different appeals made by the contending parties. 
It is astonishing what arts of misrepresentation have been made use of and 
with what address, not only to render Hastings odious but to reflect on the 
whole body of the Company's servants in the management of the Revenue 
from their first acquisition. It would be well for the Company if the majority 
pursued the interests confided to them with the same spirit of perseverance 
and industry as they are pleased to exert in calling and trying to prove all 
the servants of the Company rogues and rascals. 
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No. 472. 

Calcutta, 

To William Lushington, Esq. zoth January 1776. 

Dear Lushington , 

I have received your letter of the 13th. The conduct of your friend will 
be known from the Public advices. You cannot well imagine the scene that 
has engrossed me. Never flew my time faster ; I regret every minute, not on 
account of any enjoyment that passes with it, but because the day is not 
long enough to labour in, I thought I had seen much before, but faith the 
magnitude of the present objects, render all the villainy and oppression of past 
times venial siris.(«c). Dissimulation, falsehood, cunning with all the smiling 
train of unprincipled rascality stampt the pursuits of the present Government. 
Poor Bussent roy has been persecuted almost to ruin, because Commauloodeen 
Ally Cawn exposed the practices of Mr. Fovvke an agent of the Majority for 
taking up the complaints, whether true or false, against the Governor. I have 
done all I can to obtain him justice, but such is the temper of disappointed 
men that he poor devil is pursued and the claim he has to the consideration 
of the Board though founded in equity, and the rights he holds under the 
Company’s "potta” are not admitted. Commaul who is the offensive 
farmer of Hijlie is obliged to have recourse to another tribunal, the Supreme 
Judicature, for protection and has petitioned the court to grant an injunction 
and oblige the Committee of Revenue to verify the demands made on account 
of the farm, by stating against each article the rule, the precedent or article 
of the public lease on which the demand is made. I wish 1 had time to send 
you the papers, but it is not in my power. Let it .suffice that the Company’s 
just claim is about 30,000 rupees which Bussent roy is willing to pay, and 
that the Committee have by management swelled it by an imaginary valua- 
tion put upon the deficient salt to one hundred and twenty thousand. I 
exposed this in a public minute, they then reduced it to Rs. go, 000. I 
exposed this too and was joined by the Governor but without effect. 1 a.sked 
if the farmer held not under a “ potta” similar to that of 1178. I asked for the 
rule of adjustment in that year. I asked for any predecents whatever in the 
course of twenty years to be produced from the Hughli accounts to authorise 
the demand proposed by the Committee. I asked in vain, it was arbitrarily 
continued as it was first made and a vexatious persecution of Commul and 
Bussentroy is the result and will continue to be so until relief is obtained in 
equity where Commaul has applied. 

I make no doubt it will astonish men extremely to hear with what open 
arms the Settlement in general and all classes of the Natives received the 
Judges. The violence of Party to which the Judicature at present is the sole 
barrier^^iii the protection it held out to all ranks of individuals soon 
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conciliated all and has evinced the care of the Legislature in securing the 
common rights of mankind by an institution superior to the frowns of Power. 
How will gentlemen in England stand to be told that servants of the 
Company who are all deemed obnoxious to the Laws fly to the Laws to be 
protected against the violence of Party despotism and that a court instituted 
with no particular view to their protection, is the safe and only refuge they 
have from the injustice and resentments of men who were advanced to Power 
to administer just wisely and moderately a Government said to have been 
swayed hitherto by intemperate artitrary maxims, but enough. The subject 
is unpleasant and too copious for the little time I have to give you. 

A persecution has been set on foot against you in the Hijiie districts 
at the instance of General Clavering etc., etc. The moffussil papers 
have been new modelled and twisted to your prejudice, and Messrs. John 
Sumner, Pye ahd Adair all three great ignorant puppies made the blinking 
instruments of bringing to the public eye inextricable accounts multiplying 
charges against you, although these papers are fallacious. Yet they are so 
managed as to asperse you in some degree spite of every thing I can do 
with the assistance of Bussentroy who will write you and explain matters. 
I have not heard from Harw'ood nor have I seen Bussentroy for these two or 
three last months. The balance of salt due from the Company General 
Clavering, Col. Monson, etc. have directed not to be delivered on the pretext 
that the utmost the merchants are entitled to is a return of their money with 
interest. This is unjust for the risk of the market was the merchants wdien 
they made the contract, and of course the profit and loss should be theirs. 
But it is in vain to reason with men who proceed on a uniform plan of 
opposition, and twist and turn every measure of the late Government, good 
indifferent or bad, to its prejudice. You must write me explicitly on this 
point if the Company approve the non-delivery of what may be the remaining 
balance of salt and order the merchants the return of their advances with 
interest in ready money. But in justice they will, I think, order the salt to 
be delivered and censure the Majority for having withheld it and subjected 
them to a heavy charge of interest. Clavering etc., have urged that there is 
some compact between the claimants and some servants of the company who 
purchased up these balances. Nothing can be more absurd. If an article 
was bondjide to be delivered by the Company on a contract how the 
Devil can the purchase of it be stated a compact. The creditors had the right 
of sale the Company is bound to fulfill their engagements and whoever 
pleased might purchase them up. You are as much interested in this 
matter as any man and will, I hope, exert yourself to obtain the justice that 
is due to you in common with many others. 

Pray excuse me to R. Leycester, I have it not in my power to write. 
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No. 473. 

Calcutta, 

To Mrs. Mary Harwell. 27/A March 1776. 

I have now before me your letter of the ii, 14, and y April with one of 
June 1775 by the way of Aleppo. With respect to Mr. Miller I enclose you 
a duplicate of his first letter 17 of last January and an original one of the 
loth instant. When this arrives with you, should you not have obtained from 
him an appointment to the Service, you will think no more of it. On the 
presumption of your not being able to get him nominated he consulted me on 
his future prospects and begged the favour of me to write to you on his 
money concerns. I promised him your care of them and desired he would 
just intimate to me by a line to whom he would have the growing interest 
paid and any part of the capital. I must in consequence beg your attention 
to his letters. As to any subsequent adjustment to be made with Mr. Miller 
you have only occasion to note it and leave it to me. I will take care of that, 
but as any disappointment may subject those to difficulties to whom he has 
directed payments you will be punctual, even though you should not have in 
your possession the monies supposed to have been received by you. 

I mentioned to you in my letter of 23 November that 1 had bound myself 
to James to answer the minor’s fortunes and 1 now send you a copy of the 
instrument as a rule for the adjustments subsequently necessary upon 
such instrument. Before James went hence I earnestly entreated him to 
give you all his weight in your pursuit of my interests, he promised me 
faithfully that as he neither had nor could have any view so dear to him as 
my success he should be happy to contribute to it by the utmost exertion 
of his powers and abilities, that it was very true he did not always see 
objects in the light they struck you, and for this, my dearest Friend, you 
must make some allowances without expressing any degree of ill humour 
when he appears opposite your wishes. Displeasure on difference of opinion 
generally fails of gaining the person we would persuade to adopt our senti> 
ments at the same time that it gives an impression either of impatience or 
of self sufficiency. Of all that of influencing the human mind is least know'n, 
and when known to give it success requires our perfect acquaintance with 
characters, their passions, prejudices and affections. I will write to James 
about making Mr. Roberts his banker, though from what I know of James 
I apprehend he will not be easily led to place his money in the hands of 
any one on whom he may not have the most implicit reliance. James has a 
fondness for money, and this fondness operating with the instance of Sir G. 
Colebrooke’s failure, I fear, will determine him to confide to his Quakers 
his present bankers. 

On money matters Mr. Cator at my request has already addressed you 
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and leaves me nothing to say except on McLeane’s bonds. Th^e 
bonds by my former letters you will find have been in a manner adjust^, 
that is, he has given me a note for CRs. 40,471-6-0 and was to settle 
with you such points as I could not close from my ignorance of them. I had 
no other object in this transaction than to disburthen you of McLeane’s debt 
and to serve him. My motive is well-known to him, and as a man of honour 
if he is able, I daresay, he will answer any application you may make to 
him for the discharge of his debt, but I suspect him not to be in a capacity 
to do this, though I wish he may and shall esteem myself obliged to him 
if he does— obliged because he is not bound to make you the payment by 
the letter of the law and can only be impelled to it by a principle of honour, 
that may lead him to consult your convenience and mine, a principle strong 
enough if he has the means, and if he has not the means, the bond of a man 
whose success I wish and who, 1 flatter myself, will heartily engage in my 
pursuits, is no more to me than waste paper. You, it was proper, should not 
suffer, and therefore I took the debt upon myself. 

On calculating the exchange of the China remittance I find it so low as 
not to be an object the Rupee not turning out two shillings and one penny. 
This has determined me to stint my negotiations for conveying money there 
to one lack of rupees. Yet low as the exchange is had I wanted to have 
sent more I should have been difficulted to have done it, so great is the 
anxiety of people to get money to England at any rate. 

1 find Mr. Mercer did not make any remittance through the China 
c4sh in the course of the last season, and consequently my hopes of your 
being able to discount his bond are vain. As Mr. Mercer is a man of 
property and is generally esteemed for integrity and fair dealing, I do 
imagine his debt will be punctually discharged, if it should not, you must 
take such measures as your lawyer m.*y judge most effectual, and either 
request him, or do you yourself give me the particulars of the steps that 
may be taken, in order to my demanding security in this country if Mr. 
Mercer should be here. Mr. Mercer went again to China this season, and as 
he may from thence proceed with his effects to England you will make all 
the necessary enquiries after him when the China ships of the next season 
arrive, that is, the ships that will be dispatched from September 1776 to 
January 1777. 

The certain remittances by this season’s shipping are the Dutch bills for 
sicca rupees 25,700 or current rupees 2,98,120 and the bills on the English 
Company advised by Mr. Cator for £2400. The Dutch bills if I have not 
been imposed upon, you will have received cash for by the time this letter 
reaches you, and 1 hope they will turn out to you £yt,ooo or very little 
short of it. 
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As 1 am on the subject ol remittances 1 must inform you that iny new 
associates, Clavering, Monson and Francis have each contrived to keep 
splendid tables and equipages, and after disbursing the expense incidental 
to such trifling matters have remitted home the following bills each 

I Bill in February 1775 ... ... *... j£3,3oo 

I ,, „ March ... ... ... ;C 1,320 

i ,, November ,, ... ... ... £7,000 

i ,, ,, March ^776 ... •• .. £2,400 

Amount ... £14,020 

These gentlemen came in October 1774. To March 1776 they had to 
receive 16 months* salary at £10,000 per annum is £13,333-6-8, and out of 
this they have managed each of them to .send home £14,020. Yet they do 
not touch a present of any kind ! 

(i o be continued.) 






[The R^t of Timslation and Reproductfam is strictly ref^rved.] 
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the 1 2th July, 1824, Bishop Heber records in his Narrative : 

“ In the evening [Sunday, July 9th] I consecrated the burial-ground ; 
a wild dismal place, surrounded by a high wall, with an old Moorish 
gateway, at the distance of about a mile from the now inhabited 
part of the city, but surrounded with a wilderness of ruins and 
jungle. It is, however large and well adapted for its purposes, 
containing but few tombs and those mostly of old dates, erected 
during the days of Dacca’s commercial prosperity, and while the 
number of European residents was more considerable than it is 
present. One was pointed out to me, over the remains of a 
Mr. Paget, Chaplain to the Company in July 1724. He then little 
thought or feared how strangely the centenary anniversary of his 
interment would be kept up ! Some of the tombs are very handsome : 
One more particularly, resembling the buildings raised over the 
graves of Mussulman Saints, has a high octagon Gothic tower, 
with a cupola in the same style, and eight windows with elaborate 
tracery. Within are three slabs over as many bodies, and the 
old Durwan of the burial-ground said, it was the tomb of a 
certain ‘ Colombo Sahib Company* ka Nuokur,* Mr. Columbo, 
Servant to the Company ; who he can have been I know not : his 
name does not sound like an Englishman's, but as there is no 
inscription, the Beadle's word is the only accessible authority.** 

In September last I re-visited Dacca, and spent some two hours in the 
burial ground. The Moorish’* gateway still exists, although, by an extension 
of the cemetery it is now almost in the centre of the ground. “ Columbo 
Sahib's’* tomb is in an excellent state of preservation. I was called away from 
my labour while engaged in copying a tablet built in the wall to a Mr. Ezekiel 
Beck, erected by Susanah, his wife. The inscription records that he was 
born of respectable parents in the island of Barbadoes," and “departed this 
life on the 30th March 1791.” He “fell a sacrifice to power through the 
conduct of an Assiatick oppressor in the 37111 year of his age.” From the 
Sylhet Records 1 learn th^t the Collector of that place, Mr. J. Willes, broke 
up Beck's business and compelled him to quit the district. Beck's offence 
seems to have been that he had taken some well-known bad characters into 
his employ. I trust that the following transcriptions are correctly made. 
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1, Here / lies buried / the body of / Nichols. / Clerembault, Esqr., /* 
Chief of Ye. English / Factory at Dacca / d. the i6th of / November 
1755. Aged / about 46 years. 

2. Here lies the body / of Thomas Feake, Esq., / late Chief of Dacca. / 
Ob. 7 Oct. 1750 / yEt. 32. 

3. Nathaniel Hall / Factor in the Service of Ye. / Honble. E. E. I. 

Compa. Obt. 13 Sept. 1725 / /Et. 24. 

4. Charles Watkins, / Writer in the service of / the Hon’ble Engsh. 

East India Compa. / Obt. 25th June 1726. yEt. 21. 

5. Mrs. Eli 11 /Obit Ye 1742. 

6. Cy.-Git ! Mrs. Day Carlier / Born on the i6th October / 1756. / Died 

on the 2 1st June 1836. / Aged 80 years. 

7. Here lies / the body of / Mr. James Mills, / late assistant Surgeon / 

at this Factory, / who died / the 16th of October 1773 / in the 
40th year / of / his age. 

8. Here lies the body of / William Kirkman, / Chief for the Hon'ble the 

Dutch East India Compy. / Dacca / Born — September 17 — / 
Deceased April 1771. 

9. Sacred / to the memory of / Mr. James Hunter, / late a Surgeon on / 

this Establishment, / who died / equally regretted for his skill / and 
his many / amiable qualities / on the 16th March 1785. / This 
Monument is / erected as a tribute of paternal affection / by Capt. 
Patk. Hunter. 

10. Robert Lindsay, Esq. / Factor in the service of the Honorable East 
India Company, / died on the 18th of December. / MDCCLXXVIII. 
Aged XXIII years. 

11. Sophia Cator / died the nth October, / 1784. / Aged ii months, 

18 days. 

12. Frances Anne Middleton, / died the 30th October / 1 784 / Aged 

13 months, ii days. 


I. Clerembault was of a Hugenot family settled in London. He did not enter the East India 
Company's service until 1744, when, on 25th January he was appointed to proceed to Beng-il as a 
Factor at ,£15 per annum, his securities being Benjamin Longuct, Esq., and Henry Guinaud, 
merchants. Arriving on 25th November, 1744, he was posted to Dacca. On ist September, 1749, he 
took over charge from Thomas Feake, and became chief of the Factory. Soon after his salary was 
raised from £ 15 to ;£ 30 per annum, and in 1752, or 1753, it was raised to £ 40. As a matter of 
fact, with batta and allowances he received nearly Rs. 4,000 per annum. His death is recorded on 
the Dacca Consultations for 15 November, 1753, “on the 15th instant, Nicholas Clerembault, 
Esq., Chiti of this Factory, departed this life of a violent fever.” [Information kindly supplied by 
Wm. Poster. Esk,., C. I. E.J 
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13 ' To / the memory of / Jane, the daughter of / James* and Jane 
Rennell,t who died July 29, 1774. [ Aged i year and 7 days. 

14. Here / lies buried / the body of / Elizabeth / Charlton / who died / 

the 31st January / 1766. Aged / 23 years. 

15. In memory / of / Elizabeth Crauford, / wife to Robt. Crauford / who 
departed this / life June 22 1776. / Aged 23 years. 

16. To / the memory / of / Robert Crauford, / Factor in the service / of 

the Hon. East / India Company, / who departed / this life, August 
27th / 1776. / Aged 34 years. 

17. Sacred / to the memory / of / Robert Auchmuty, Esq., / who 
departed this life / on the 8th April / 1797. / Aged 22 years. 

18. Here lies / the body of / Charles Taylor, Esq., / who departed this 
life / on the / 29th of January 1797 / in the 32d year of his age. / 
Dacca. 

19. Sacred / to the memory of / Ensign George Middleton / in the 

service of / the Hon’ble East India Company, / who died 17th 
Oct. / 1789. / Aged 23, 

20. Here lyeth / the body / of Thos. / Borthwick.J / Captain in the / 

of the Hon'ble / East India Company. / Aged about 29 years. / 
Obiit / the 7th August, 1769. 

21. To the memory / of / Henry Holland / who died on the i6th April / 

1800. { Aged 22 years. 

22. To the memory of / Lieut. H. Mainwaring. / Late of the 3rd Regt., 

Nat. Inf., / who departed this life / July 22, 1807. / Aged 25. 

23. Sacred / to the memory of / Christopher Roberts, Esqr., / 3rd Judge / 
of the Court of / Appeal and Circuit / at Dacca, / who departed 
this life / May 4, 1801. / In the 37th year / of his age. 

24. To the memory of I John David Patterson, Enquire, ( Judge and 

Magistrate / of the City of Dacca, / who died on the 26th May 
1809. / Aged 65 years. 

25. Sacred to the memory of / Col. Wm. Burton / of the Dacca Pro- 
vincial Battalion, / who died on the 26th of November / 1817. / 
Aged 53 years. 

26. To the memory of / Mrs. C. Burton, / wife of Major W. Burton, / 

who departed this life / on the nth July / 1809. 

27. To the memory / of / William Gordon, Esq., / A. M., who died the 
nth September 1817. / Aged 36 years. 

• The distinguished geographer. 

\ Sister o€ W. M. Thackeray of Sylhet. 

X Set up on the Cemetery wall. 
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If Scotia’s music have a charm 

Your soul to cheer, your heart to warm, 

Pause — and do homage to the shade 
Of one who in the fiddling trade 
Had few compeers, and what is better 
He was the essence of good nature. 

28. Sacred / to the memory of / the late Lt.-Coll. W. H. Cooper, C. B,, / 
who departed this life / on the 8th of May 1822, / after a residence 
of 44 years / in different parts of India. / Aged 66 years and 
8 days. 

29. Sacred / to the memory of / Mrs. Antonia F'alconer, / wife of 
A. Falconer, Esqr., of Belnaberry. / A Lady who possessed the 
highest endowments of mind / and the sweetest charm of manners, 
and every elegant accomplishment / of Art and Taste and Genius, 
but / who was above all inestimable for the bcMievolencc of her 
heart, / and tlie exuberant tenderness and purity of her affections. / 
She was burn on the 17th Octr., 1789, in Kinnel I^alace, near 
Linlithgow in Scotland, / then the residence? of her father and 
paternal grand father, / the celebrated Dr. Roebuck, / founder of 
the Carron Iron Works. / She came to India with her brother/ 
Captain Thomas Roebuck / Professor at the College of Fort 
William, / and was married in Calcutta on the 3rd of June, 1820, / 
and died in childbed on the 18th March ▼821 at Dacca. / Her 
infant child interred with her. / No human being ever died more 
beloved or more lamented. 

30. Sacred / to the memory of / Capt. / Chas. Scott / 27th Regt., N. I., / 
Principal Assistt., to the Commissioner / of Assam-, / died at this 
station / on the 3rd May 1847. / Aged 33 years. / This tablet has 
been erected / by his friends in Assam. 

Walter K. Firmingrr. 


29. For John Roebuck, the investor, see article in Dictionary of National Biography which has 
also an article on Thomas Roebuck, the brother of Mrs. Falconer. Capt. Thos. Roebuck died in 
December 1819, and is buried in the South Park St. Cemetery at Calcutta. See Bengal Obituary^ 
p. 142. In the same cemetery at Calcutta is buried Alexander Freer Falconer, / son of the late 
Alexander Falconer, Esq. of Bel/nabarry, who died at Calcutta on the 29th / October 1827, / aged 
14 months. Bengal Obituary ^ p. 128. 



of ^ecottb (pmibettcg 
Cdkutia (^tffee. 


By Lt.-Col. F. M. Leslie, v.d. 

'^HE Corps now known as the Second (Presidency) Battalion, Calcutta 
Rifles, and as such a unit of the Indian Defence Force began life as a 
Reserve Battalion and was formed under the order of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India dated the 6th April i88S. The lirst 
Commandant of the Corps was Major Reginald Cranfuird Sterndale of the 
Retired List, Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, and at that time Cantonment Magis- 
trate of Dum Dum. He was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel on 
the 14th September 1888. 

The proposal to raise a Battalion of Reserve Volunteers originated with 
Colonel Sterndale who felt that the material was available for such a Corps 
in the large number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians who did not belong to 
any of the then existing active Corps whether they had at one time belonged 
to any of those Corps or not. In the year 1885 a cloud much larger than a 
man’s hand was rising upon Afgan Frontier and the " Russian Scare ” was 
at its height. Colonel Sterndale took the opportunity to call a meeting of 
some of the leading men in Calcutta to consider the question of raising a 
new Volunteer Corps. A provisional Committee was formed and Colonel 
Sterndale addressed a letter to the Government of India submitting his 
proposals and tendering his services and those of 240 men willing to be 
enrolled in the proposed Corps for the defence of the country. In the course 
of a month the number of men willing to be enrolled in the proposed Corps 
had increased to 600. In the course of three years, that is to say in March 
1888, the answer came and the Government of India gave final consent to 
the formation of the Corps under the title of the Presidency Volunteer 
Reserve Battalion. 

The Corps was accordingly constituted a Battalion and declared ‘ subject 
to the administrative control of the Officer Commanding the Administrative 
Battalion Presidency Volunteers.” The corps when formed was open to ” all 
able bodied Europeans and Anglo-I ndisms (then styled Eurasians) of good 
character and respectability domiciled un India and residing within the 
Municipal limits of Calcutta and its suburbs, Howrah, Dum Dum and the 
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riverside districts extending on both sides of River Hooghly from the 
Jubilee Bridge to Budge Budge and Fort Gloster unconditionally if of the 
age of 35 years and upwards and if below that age then with the permission 
of the Officer Commanding the active Corps.” 

The Battalion as originally formed was divided into 6 companies : 

A : The City Company ; 

B : The European Police Reserve Company ; 

C : The Mint Company ; 

D : The Preventive Service Company ; 

E : The Hastings Company ; 

F : The Howrah Company. 

It is interesting to note that the system of Departmental Companies which 
for so many years gave strength and efficiency to the Battalion was inau- 
gurated with the formation of the Battalion. 

As evidence of the keenness of the first Commanding Officer we find that 
he gave up a great part of his private residence Dum Dum House (where 
Clive at one time lived) to supply his Corps with Head Quarters and an 
Armoury. 

The first Annual Report of the Corps brings to light the fact that its 
first Adjutant was Captain Joseph Binning who later on as Colonel Joseph 
Binning, C.I.E., V.D., A.D.C., commanded the Corps for many years and 
whose name and memory are still held in affectionate regard by the officers 
and men of the Battalion a great many of whom served under him. 

The actual strength of the Corps at the end of the first year of its 
existence was 465 of which number 447 were classed as efficients of the 
season. 

Every one who knows anything about the Volunteer movement (for the 
present at least a matter of history) is aware that one of the greatest troubles 
of the many that beset a Commanding Officer was the want of the Rifle 
Range accommodation for his men. It is not therefore surprizing to find 
Colonel Sterndale in his second Annual Report of the Corps bemoaning the 
fact that he could not inaugurate a shooting club because he could not obtain 
a range. 

In this third Annual Report Colonel Sterndale gives prominence to the fact 
that the Corps had held its first camp of exercise and one is therefore not 
surprized to find him also record the fact that his energetic reservists had 
had paraded for inspection with the active units in Calcutta for inspection by 
the Commander-in-Chief and that following thereon the Corps had thrown off 
its reserve and come into line as an active Battalion retaining in its Reserve 
Companies room for all such as could not devote sufficient time to Volunteer- 
ing to make tl.'^mselves ordinarily efficient. The designation of the Corps 
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was changed at the same time and it became the Presidency Volunteer Rifle 
Battalion, and the Corps was separated from the Administrative Battalion 
and given an independent existence. Thus began the rivalry that any one 
time existed between itself and other Rifle Corps in the Presidency Command 
to the disadvantage of all concerned. 

The same Report mentions the fact that under the changed conditions 
it was not found convenient to continue to have the Head Quarters of the 
Corps in Dum Dum and they were accordingly removed to .a house rented 
for the purpose in town. The Report is written some time after the close 
of the Oflicial year and in fact the change in the nature and constitution of 
the Corps recorded in it took place after the clo.se of the year so that the 
Corps remained a Reserve Battalion for three Oflicial years. The order 
converting the Corps from “ Reserves ” to “ Rifles ” is dated .4th July 1891. 

In the fourth year of its existence (its first as an active unit) the Corps 
was for the first time (but not for the last) unable to hold a camp of exercise 
because the Military authorities granted no subsidy for this purpose. 
Obviously the men did not lack energy for they formed, amongst other 
things, a drum and five band of their own and purchased the necessary 
instruments from the Naval Volunteers (now known as the Calcutta Port 
Defence Corps) who had given up their intention of maintaining a Band. 

The following year appears to have been one of greater prosperity for 
the Corps or perhaps the Powers were more kind for we find that not only 
did the Battalion once more have its camp of exercise but it was given a 
regular adjutant in the person of Captain A. St. John Seton of the King's 
Liverpool Regiment. This is recorded in the Report of the Battalion for 
the year 1892-93 the last to be signed by Colonel Sterndale one of the best 
men that ever wore a Volunteer’s Uniform the first commandant and the 
founder of the Corps. His name will remain with the Battalion long after 
the last man who knew him in it has passed out of it. 

The next report is for the seasons 1893.94, 1894-95 and 1895 96 and it 
opens with the words “ Owing to the illness and subsequent death of the late 
Colonel R. C. Sterndale there was no Annual Report of the Battalion 
published for the Season 1893-94 as all the private information, etc., required 
for the Report which was in Colonel Sterndale’s possession at the time of 
his death has not been recovered And such is the tribute paid to his 
memory ! For there is no further mention of him in this Report. It at least 
bears witness to the personality and character of the man who raised the 
Corps and in whose absence even the stereotyped Annual Report could not 
be written. 

The amende is made in the next Report where we read “ The greate.st 
loss the Battalion sustained during the season 1894-95 and one which it can 
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never replace was by the untimely death of its Commanding Officer, Colonel 
Reginald Cranfuird Sterndale, V. D., which sad event took place after a long 
illness in Calcutta on the 12th February 1895 brought on by a chill he caught 
during some field manceuvres he had organised for the instruction of the 
Battalion. A full account of the services of this able Volunteer Officer and 
also an account of his funeral will be found further on in this Report.’' Sci 
transit gloria mundi. 

During the illness of Colonel Sterndale Major J. Binning (as he then 
was) Commanded the Corps. The Report for this year contains but little 
of interest except perhaps in an extract from Battalion orders by Colonel 
Sterndale dated 24th November 1894 from which it appears that this strict 
disciplinarian disregarding a recommendation to mercy confirmed the sentence 
of a Court Martial fining a private Rs. 20 for (i) neglect to the prejudice of 
good order and discipline and (2) refusing to obey an order given by his 
superior officer. 

The strength of the Battalion on the 31st March 1895 was 445 Active 
members and 81 Reservists making a total of 526. 

Throughout the following year 1895-96 Major Binning appears to have 
officiated as Commandant. Nothing of interest is recorded. No camp of 
exercise was held and we find the numbers on the rolls had fallen to 409 
active members and 50 Reservists making a total of 459. 

The Report for the season 1896-97 mentions the formation of a new 
Company (G) under the command of 2nd Lieutenant Coats-Niven and this 
probably accounts for a rise in the number of membeu which at the end of 
the season stood at 526 of whom 467 were active members and 59 Reservists. 
A camp of exercise was held that year not as former camps had been at 
Belghurriah but at the Zeerut Bridge leading from Calcutta to Alipore. 

From the extracts from Battalion orders we learn with pathetic interest 
that the Corps lost during the year by death a gallant young officer in Lt. 
Montague Henry Cranfuird Sterndale, the only son of Colonel Sternale, of 
whom previous mention has been made in this account as the founder and 
first commandant of the Corps. Lt. Sterndale had acted as Adjutant of the 
Corps during the previous year when Capt. St. John Seton was on leave. 

From these extracts we learn that by an order published in the Gazette 
of India under date the 26th October 1896 “ Lawrence Hugh Jenkins was ap- 
pointed Commandant of the Battalion with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel vice 
Sterndale deceased Lt.-Col. Jenkins was at that time a Puisne Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court. He retained command till the 6th July 1899. Subse- 
quently as Sir Lawrence Jenkins, K. C. I. E., he went to Bombay as Chief 
Justice and later on after having served for a period on the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India he returned to Calcutta as Chief Justice of Bengal. 
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Major Binning appears to have attained the rank of (Hony.) Lieutenant- 
Colonel during the year under report and also to have obtained his V. D., as he 
is mentioned for the first time as Lt.-Col. J. Binning, V. D., in Battalion 
orders dated the 28th November l8g6 when his return from leave is notified. 

Capt. St. John Seton, the Adjutant of the Battalioni vacated his appoint- 
ment at the end of this season and was the Battalion's guest at a farewell 
dinner given by the officers.' 

The Report for the year 1897-98 begins with the gratifying announce- 
ment that the members of the Battalion had risen to 744 Active members 
and 52 Reservists making a total of 796 members. It also mentioned that 
2 new companies were formed during the season F or Telegraph Company 
under the command of Capt. F. E. Dempster and G2 under the command of 
Capt. D. Coats Niven “ with the co-operation of Mr. Johnstone who is to 
take command of Gi during the coming season". 

It is of interest to know that during this season the Battalion obtained 
its first cyclist section w'hich sprang from D Company under the command 
of Lt. G. B. Macintosh. 

Lt.-Col. Jenkins vacated the command of the Battalion during this 
season on his being appointed Commandant of the Calcutta Volunteer 
Rifles and he was entertained at a farewell dinner by the officers. During 
the year under orders of the Government the three Battalions each with a 
separate commanding officer were placed under one Commandant and Lt.- 
Col. Jenkins was appointed to that office. The Command of the Battalion 
then devolved upon Lt.-Col. Binning. The Battalion in the new organisa- 
tion lost its independent existence at the close of the season and as part of 
the Calcutta Volunteer Rifles was known as the Third (Presidency) Battalion, 
Calcutta Volunteer Rifles. 

The popularity of the Battalion was shewn by the increase in numbers 
recorded in the Report of 1898-99 when we find there were 908 men on the 
rolls including 90 Reservists. 

A new Company (H) was formed during the season and it consisted of 
men in the employ of the Port Commissioners at their Docks and offices 
in Kidderpore. At the same time E Company was reconstituted and called 
the Port Commissioner’s Company retaining its initial letter but comprising 
men employed by the Port Commissioners in their jetties and offices in 
Calcutta ; the old members of E company not employed at the jetties were 
transferred to G3 company. 

On the amalgamation of the three Infantry Battalions into one Regiment 
to which reference has already been made the Corps vacated its temporary 
Head Quarters at No. 32/1, Dalhousie Square, and joined the other Battalions 
in occupying the Building still known as Volunteer Head Quarters on Strand 
Road, North of the Eden Gardens. 
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Lt. R. P. Jordan of the ist Glosters succeeded Capt. S. John Seton as 
Adjutant but he did not hold the appointment long as his health failed and 
he had to go home. Lt. Ruck oiliciated for him during his temporary absence 
and on the ist of March 1899 Capt. Fyffe was appointed Adjutant. Both 
these Officers belonged to the First Glosters and later on both these officers 
were among the besieged in Ladysmith during the South African Campaign. 

Col. Jenkins retired during this year on his transfer to Bombay as Chief 
Justice and he was succeeded in the Command of the Regiment by Col. 
Oldham, the Senior member of the Board of Revenue, known for many years 
as the tallest man in the I. C. S. as he stood 6^ 4'^ in his socks. 

During the year the Battalions w^ere renumbered, the first battalion 
retained its numeral but the 2nd (Cadet) JBattalion and the 3rd (Presidency) 
Battalion exchanged their respective numerals and places. The following 
paragraph from Col. Oldham’s Report on the Regiment cannot but raise a 
smile which probably the writer never intended : “ The most important change 
proposed by the Committee was to renumber the 2nd (Cadet) and the 3rd 
(Presidency) Battalions making the latter the 2nd Battalion of the C. V. R. 
and the former always the last, the object being to provide automatically for 
the precedence of the adults many of whom have sons among the Cadets. 
The anomaly has often been discussed but owing to the Seniority of the 
establishment of the 2nd C. V. R. the question was not raised and has only 
been brought forward by Your Excellency’s own notice of the anomalous 
position of the cadets at the last Proclamation Parade. It has a further 
practical bearing because owing to their numbering the 3rd (Presidency) 
Battalion’s representatives have suffered severely and more than once at 
field days and at field firing in the matter of refreshment. A prominent 
object of the combination was to put an end to the jealousies which used to 
exist between them and the other Battalions and the anomaly under notice 
is an obstacle to the attainment of that object. Since Your Excellency's 
personal notice of this matter all adult units have been given precedence of 
the cadets on parade but the officers of the cadet Battalion represent that 
this course is tantamount to public degradation with the present numbering 
and the proposal to transpose the numbers comes from them ". 

This Report is addressed to H. E. the Right Honourable Lord Curzon 
of Kcddleston, G. M. S. I., G. M. I. E., Viceroy and Governor General of 
India, Hony. Colonel, Calcutta Volunteer Rifles 

The Report on the Battalion itself contains little of interest. There was 
a slight fall in its numbers but there does not seem to have been anything 
special to record. 

Lt.-Col. Binning was appointed Commandant with effect from the 27th 
September 


( To be continued. ) 
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Amicus PI at Of amicus Socrates ^ magis arnica Veritas, 

To the Editor of Bengal : Past and Present. 

Sir, 

piAD 1 not read it with my own eyes, I should have deemed it impossible 
** that any serious historical student, as I presume that Mr. J. H. Little 
desires to be considered, should have occupied sixteen pages of print in 
your valuable journal,* in attempting to demonstrate to the world (i) that 
HolwelPs Monument to the Black Hole victims, erected by him outside the 
Eastern Gate of Old Fort William, never existed save in the imagination of 
those who designed, saw, or described it : (2) that there was another monu- 
ment, unseen by human eye and undcscribed by human pen, which \vas 
erected inside the fort on the site of the Black Hole — notwithstanding that 
the low room so described remained intact for 50 years after the erection of 
this hypothetical monument on its site— and that it has been reserved for 
Mr. Little alone, after the lapse of 157 years, to discover the former existence 
of this object in the year 1917. 

I confess that I have little patience with these attempts to rewrite 
history, in contempt for every rule of evidence, and that I do not admire the 
labour that is devoted to proving that black is white or that a circle is a 
square. But inasmuch as, while I was in India, I was called upon, when 
erecting a replica (with certain necessary alterations) of HolwelTs pillar on 
the same site, to make a careful investigation of all the authorities and 
evidence relating to the original monument, and as Mr. Little has more than 
once appealed to myself, perhaps you will permit me to marshal the 
evidence — not with the hope of convincing Mr. Little, for even though Mr. 
Holwell were to rise from the dead and take him to the ditch of the Ravelin, 
and point out where the obelisk was placed he would probably decline to 
believe, but in order to assist in the final demolition of one of the most 


* My criticism of Mr. Little is based exclusively upon his article, entitled ** The Holwell 

Monument/’ in Vol. XIV, Part II, No. 28, pp. 275-290. I have been unable to refer to the earlier 
paper on the same subject in Vol. XIV, Part I, No. 27, pp. 92-98, because the entire consignment of 
this number seems to have been lost — I presume by submarine action — on its way to England, and 
I knew of it only from the reference in the “ Table of Contents” enclosed with Part II. 
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egregious absurdities which it has ever been sought to foist upon the 
public. « 

•Not the least astonishing feature of the case is that the greater part— 
though not the whole— of this evidence has already been collected with much 
assiduity by Mr. Little himself, and that it is out of the mouth of his own 
witnesses that he stands confuted. Very little of what I have to say is new, 
and much of it has been anticipated in your own excellent rejoinder. But 
it may be well that the case should be summarised once for all. 

I. — After Holwell had returned to England in 1760, he prefixed to the 
second edition of ” India Tracts” in 1764 (which contained his narrative of 
the Black Hole) an engraving of the monument that he had already erected 
over the remains of his fellow-countrymen at Calcutta. Whether the pillar 
had been set up during his brief Governorship at Fort William in 1760, or 
even earlier, or whether he had the tablets executed in London and sent 
out to India, we do not know. His own words in the Dedication are as 
fol low’s : — 

" Prefixing, as a frontispiece to the Volume, a Print of the Monument 
which I erected, at my own expence, to the memory of those unhappy 
sufferers." 

The tense here employed w'ould seem to point to erection while the writer 
w’as still in India. The pillar of brick and plaster was clearly of Calcutta 
manufacture. 

The engraving further contained the inscriptions which Holwell had 
written for the front and reverse sides of the moni'.ment, and, in the former 
of these it was stated that the bodies of the victims had been thrown " into 
the Ditch of the Ravelin of this obviously the place where the 

memorial pillar stood. Now a ravelin, as every student of military architec- 
ture know's, is an outwork, generally with two faces meeting in a salient 
.angle, placed for defensive purposes in front of the main entrance to a 
castle or fort— in this case the main or Eastern Gateway of Old Fort William. 
This engraving is our first indication of the intention of the donor, of the 
appearance of the monument, and of the site on which it was raised within a 
few 3’ears of the incident which it commemorated. Mr. Little says (p. 283) 
that Holwell was silent as to the site. On the contrary, he indicated it with 
exactitude. 

What has Mr. Little to say to the evidence of the Dedication ? It was 
addressed to three gentlemen of repute in England, who were connected 
with the East India Company, and its author w’as at that time living in 
England (Walton-on-Thames), and could easily be brought to account for 
any false or mendacious claim. Does Mr. Little suggest that Holwell lied 
to his patrons, and told them that he had erected a monument when he 
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MODEL OF HOIAVELL'S MONU.MENT 
Executett by his son and now in England- 
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had not ? If so, how did he escape the exposure due to so idiotic a fabrica- 
tion ? Mr. Little, with commendable prudence, ignores the Dedication 
altogether. 

II. ‘-~So proud was Holwell of this memorial that he had himself painted 

in oils, holding the sketch of it in his hand, and superintending the work of a 
native workman engaged in its erection. In the background are visible the 
base and scaffolding of the monument. Mr. Little airily dismisses this item 
of evidence with remark : “ There is extant also a portrait of Holwell holding 

a drawing of the monument in his hand.” He omits to say that this clearly 
contemporary portrait, very likely by Zoffany, was, until the year 1892 
(when it was purchased by Lord Lansdowne for the Government of India) 
in the possession of Holweli's direct descendants in Canada, to whom it had 
come down from Holwell himself. The picture is now in India, where 
thousand of persons have seen it. On the sheet which Holwell is holding 
in his hand is depicted the obelisk of the ” India Tracts” and of later 
illustrations. 

Now what does Mr. Little mean with regard to this evidence ? Does he 
mean to suggest that Holwell had himself painted with a design that was 
never executed, that the workman, the base, and the scaffolding were all a 
hoax, and that Holweli’s descendants contentedly accepted this fraud at the 
time and for a century and quarter later ? Or does he mean that this 
monument was designed and erected, but erected somewhere else ? If so, 
what scintilla of evidence is there in favour of the latter hypothesis ? 

III, — There is at the present moment in a country house in England a 
model between three and four feet high of Holweli’s Monument executed by 
or to the order of, Holweli’s son, Lieutenant-Colonel James Holwell, who 
presented it to his father. I enclose for reproduction a photograph of this 
model, which is now in the hands of a gentleman connected by marriage 
with one of Holweli’s descendants. On one of the sides may be seen this 
inscription ; ” To John Zephaniah Holwell this model is most affectionately 
inscribed by his dutiful son James Holwell and on another side are the 
words : ” An exact model of the monument erected at Calcutta, Bengal.” 

Of course, the existence of this model does not prove that the original 
was erected outside the East Gate of the Old P'ort in Calcutta. But, unless 
we are to believe that Holweli’s son was as shameless a liar as, according to 
Mr. Little, was Holwell himself, it may be held to prove that the pillar was 
made, and was erected at Calcutta. Or are we to be told that father and 
son were partners in the same deliberate fraud, and that while the elder 
faked a drawing, the younger faked a model, of a monument that had no 
existence save in the imagination of both ? 

We now come to the evidence of contemporary travellers, writers, and ‘ 
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documents concerning both the existence and the site of the monument 
after its erection at Calcutta. Mr. Little’s method with regard to this 
class of authority is twofold. First, he takes the evidence of those who 
both saw and described the monument, and, because of a contradiction here 
or an error there, he either declares that the witness is wholly unreliable, or 
else that, instead of trusting to his own eyes for his description, the witness 
really took it on hearsay from someone else. Secondly, having thus 
discredited all ocular evidence, Mr. Little argues that because such and 
such a visitor to or resident at Calcutta did not mention the monument 
during the 6o years of its alleged existence, therefore it did not exist at all. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the argument um ex silentio is a 
very precarious weapon. If an object is to be held not to have existed 
because every contemporary witness has not joined in referring to it, there 
is scarcely a memorial in the world which could not be successfully proved 
to have been a myth. Supposing the Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square to be 
destroyed by an earthquake or shattered by a bomb, it would be equally 
possible to argue in a century*s time that it had never existed, because it 
was not mentioned in the speeches or writings of Wellington, Queen 
Victoria, Charles Lamb, Disraeli, Carlyle, Dickens, Macaulay, Froude, or this 
or that foreign visitor to our shores. From this it would be easy to pass on 
to the Duke of York’s Column, and to argue that this was the only column 
in existence in that part of London, and that Nelson was in fact the Duke 
of York. 

In the present case the absurdity of this style of reasoning is emphasised 
by the overwhelming testimony of those who spoke or wrote about HolweH’s 
Monument from the evidence of their own eyes, and whose unanimity no 
amount of special pleading can impugn. If we place their testimony in 
chronological sequence, we shall see how close and unbroken is the chain. 

IV. — 1770. Early in 1770 the Dutch Captain Stavorinus, visiting 
Calcutta with an official mission, saw the Holwell Monument in situ, and 
thus described it : — 

“ Near the Great Tank is a stone monument erected in memory of thirty 
English prisoners, both men and women, who, when Calcutta was taken by 
the Nabob Surajah Dowlah, were shut up in a narrow prison, without any 
refreshment, and suffocated for want of fresh air.” 

Now the monument was not of stone, but of plastered brick, and the 
number of persons commemorated was not thirty. But as to the existence 
and site of the obelisk the Dutchman’s evidence is incontrovertible, and to 
set it down, as Mr. Little does, as “ mere hearsay ” is ridiculous. 

V.— 1776. In a grant of land on the north side of the Great Tank, 
dated the tZih November, 1776, ''Mr. Holwell’s monument,” which as we 
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know, stood there is expressly mentioned. (Sterndale, “ Historical Account 
of the Calcutta Collertorate,” p. 32.) 

VI. — 1784-5. In this year appeared Colonel Mark Wood’s plan of 
Calcutta, in which the monument is clearly marked at the crossing opposite 
the Old Fort. 

VII. — 1786. In this year the two Daniells, uncle and nephew, were 
painting in Calcutta, and the rather rare series of “ Twelve Coloured Views 
of Calcutta,” published there in 1788, contains two drawings by Thomas 
Daniell in which Holwell’s Monument appears. — 

(a.) The first of these, entitled : “ Old Fort Street, looking North," 

shows the south-east angle, with turret, of the ruined fort, and 
its eastern gateway with the monument opposite it, in the stret't- 
crossing at the corner between Writers’ Buildings and Tank 
Square. 

(d.) The second, entitled : *' Mayor’s Court and Writers’ Buildings,” 
shows the old Court House, and Writers’ Buildings in long 
perspective, with the same monument in the same position in 
the far distance. 

(c.) A few years later, on the return of the Daniells to England, they 
brought out in London, over a period of years, the magnificent 
scries of coloured prints, entitled " Oriental Scenery,” in one 
volume of which (dated 1797) there is a third view of Holwell’s 
Monument in the immediate foreground of the picture at the 
corner of Writers’ Buildings. The monument is surrounded by 
a railing placed between chunam pillars of the conventional 
Calcutta type. 

All of these drawings are by the same hand (Thomas Daniell) ; all 
represent the same monument, with exactly the same features, on exactly 
the same, i.e., the actual, site. 

How does Mr. Little dispose of this accumulation of evidence ? He 
dismisses the two first drawings without comment, and he endeavours to 
discredit the third by saying that " it had developed urns and an iron 
railing in England ; ” that the position of the pillar does not correspond 
mathematically with the position marked in the contemporary plans f>f 
Calcutta ; and therefore that " the whole picture was probably drawn from a 
literary source,’’ that source being the engraving in Holwell’s “ India 
Tracts ” 1 

It is scarcely possible to treat seriously a writer who manipulates his 
evidence in this fashion. Ordinary people will prefer to believe that Thomas 
Daniell drew three times what he had seen with his own eyes, instead of 
what Mr. Little, in the pursuit of a distorted fantasy, chooses to think that 
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he had not seen at all. Even as regards the urns and railing, Mr. Little 
is not correct, for they appear equally in the earlier with the later drawing ; 
and, as is well known, were for many years a feature of the monument. 
Even if Mr. Little likes to think that the third drawing was “made up in 
London, how does he account for the two first which had already been 
published in Calcutta ? Does he really contend that the Calcutta people saw 
and purchased drawings of an object in their own midst which had no 
existence ? 

VIII. — 1787. Richard Barwell in a deed dated June 15-16, 1787 (cited 
in “Bengal: Past and Present, 1917,^’ p. 167) nominating new trustees for 
some property belonging to him “ on the north side of the Great Tank,” 
describes these lands as “ lying and being intersected by the great road 
leading from Hohveirs monument by the south front of the Court House to 
the Salt Water Lake.” 

This is the road depicted in all three of Daniell’s drawings, at the 
western extremity of which is the crossing where HolvvclTs pillar stood. 
Mr. Little's attempt to discredit the deed has been sufficiently exposed in 
your columns (p. 294). 

IX. — 1789. — M. de Grandpre, a French officer, who was in Calcutta in 
1789, published a book about his travels on his return to Europe, in which 
he describes what he had seen 

“ In remembrance of so flagrant an act of barbarity, the English, who 
were conquerors in their turn, erected a monument between the Old Fort 
and the right wing of the building occupied by the civil officers of the coni' 
pany, on the very spot where the deed was committed. It is a pyramid, 
truncated at the top, and standing upon a square pedestal, having a design 
in sculpture on each of its sides, and an inscription in the English and 
Moorish languages, describing the occasion on which it was erected. It is 
surrounded with an iron railing to prevent access to it, has shrubs planted 
about it, and exhibits a mournful appearance, not unsuitable to the event 
which it is intended to commemorate. 

How does Mr. Little dispose of M. de Grandpr€ ? It is done in the manner 
with which we are already familiar 

“ Grandprd’s book contains a picture of the monument and its surround- 
ings, and ?iot one line of it is true. He could not possibly have made more 
mistakes about the monument. The Holwell monument was not truncated, 
it did not stand upon a square pedestal, it had no designs in sculpture on 
each of its sides, it had no inscription , in the Persian language, the railing 
of Grandpr^ is not the railing of the Daniells, no shrubs were planted 
about it.” 

But if we turn from this slashing diatribe to the picture we shall see that 
it is not M. dc Grandpr^ but Mr. Little who is discredited. For while the 
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Frenchman's drawing of Writers' Buildings is almost entirely fanciful^ being 
no doubt put in after his return to France, and while his delineation of the 
pillar and its base is far from accurate, it affords incontrovertible evidence 
to the existence on this spot (which Mr. Little denies) of a monument which 
is clearly the Holwell obelisk and no other. Indeed, both here and elsewhere 
Mr. Little fails altogether to explain how it was, if the monument did not 
exist, and if all the people who drew or painted it copied only from the 
published plate of Holwell, there were such stupid and incomprehensible 
discrepancies in their reproductions ? Why were they not true to their 
common model ? 

However, to revert to M. de Grandpr6. The truncated pyramid of his 
letterpress is seen in his engraving to be Holwell’s pillar after all, with its 
obtuse apex : the “ square pedestal," a mistake which the four pedimented 
sides might easily suggest to a not too careful obsc^rver, is seen in the 
engraving to have its true octagonal shape ; the urns and the iron railing are 
both there ; the tablets, pace Mr. Little, did have sculptured designs upon 
them, either a cherub’s head or the draped shroud known as the Saviour’s 
shroud, which is so well-known a feature in eighteenth century sepulchral 
architecture ; and the only novelty are the shrubs. As regards the inscrip- 
tions, the mention of a Moorish " name, Suraj-ud-Dowla, is perhaps 
responsible for this error. The further mistake that the monument was 
erected " on the very spot where the deed was committed " is the sort of 
error that a foreigner relying upon local interpreters might easily commit, 
and is not after all so very serious, seeing that the obelisk was erected over 
the ditch into which the dead victims of the deed had been thrown. In fact 
M. de Grandpr^’s drawing — probably elaborated and embellished not by 
himself but by a French engraver — and his descriptions, wdiich are manifestly 
regarded by Mr. Little as a corner-stone in his indictment, are, with all 
their blunders, in reality a very valuable piece of unconscious testimony to 
the exact opposite. 

X. — 1789. The “ Calcutta Gazette" of the 30th July, 1789, alluding to 
the celebration in Calcutta of the recovery of King George III from his 
illness, relates that — 

“ The Old Court House, the Government House, the Monument, the 
Great Tank, and the two principal streets leading north and south to the 
esplanade, were adorned by Mr. Gairard.” 

Now to an ordinary person the juxtaposition of " the Monument " to the 
Great Tank, to which it was adjacent, would naturally suggest that it was 
Holwell’s Monument that is here referred to, the more so as there was 
at that time no other public monument in the streets of Calcutta. But, of 
course, this will not suit Mr. Little ; and so we are told that the monument 
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could not have been decorated in 1789, because there is no mention of its 
having been illuminated in 1792,1804, 1814, and 1815 1 And further, as 
Mr. Little will not have a Holwell monument outside the Fort at any price, 
we arc told that it must have been some other monument that was meant. 

It is strange that Mr. Little’s studies should have stopped short of 
acquainting him with the fact that Holwell’s pillar was universally known 
and described in Calcutta as “ The Monument,” for the simple reason that 
outside the churchyards and cemeteries there was no other monument in the 
city * In Wm. Baillie’s Plan of 1792 it is so described in large letters. A 
Calcutta deed has been published (p. 187), dated July 19-20, 1797, in which 
there is a reference to ” the Monument.” Again, on the 14th August, 1800, 
there was an advertisement in the ” Calcutta Gazette” of a sale by auction 
of a house at Scaldah, ** about twenty minutes ride from the Monument.” 
Finally, in Rozario’s “ Complete Monumental Register,” published in 
Calcutta in 1813, pillar is once more so described. 

XL— 1792. In this year an English traveller named Thomas Twining, 
of whom Mr. Little has evidently not heard, and whose ” Travels ” were not 
brought out in book form till 1893, reached Calcutta. This is what he 
wTOte t 

“ At the angle by which I entered the Tank Square, as the great area 
was called, stood an obelisk in a neglected ruinous state. As it was only a 
few yards out of my way, I went up to it. From my very early years few 
things had filled my mind with more horror than the very name of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, although the exact history of its tragic celebrity was un- 
known to me. With peculiar force was this impression revived when, on 
deciphering an almost obliterated inscription, I found that the column which 
I beheld was the monument which had been erected to the memory of the 
victims of that horrible massacre. A native, who accompanied me, pointed 
to the part of the fort south of the principal gate in which the fatal dungeon 
itself was situated.” 

I am afraid that Mr. Twining is a very inconvenient witness for Mr. 
Little, for what now becomes of the latter's conclusion (p. 283) that 
between 1789 and 1803 ” no witness has stated that he actually saw the 
monument with his own eyes.” Here we have a witness, who not only saw 
the monument and described its site outside the fort, but sharply distin- 
guished the latter from the Black Hole, and in his description was not 
guilty of a single traveller’s error, to expose him to Mr. Little’s ferocious 
scalpel. Shall we be told that Mr. Twining also was a liar, and only 
” wrote upon hearsay ”? But even so, it was hearsay of the actual facts. 

* This is admitted by Mr. Little himself when, on p. 275, he speaks sarcastically of ** Calcutta’s 
solitary monun^nt.” 

t Travel:} in India a Hundred Years Ago,” by Thomas Twining, London, 1893. 
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XII. — 1792. In the same year William Baillie published his “ Plan of 
Calcutta,” reduced from Colonel Mark Wood’s map of 1 784-5. The fatal 
monument is marked again on its fatal site in this fatal map, as to which all 
that Mr. Little, with a pang of bewildered anguish, can say is ” How it got 
there is a mystery.” It would indeed have been a mystery if it had not. 

XIII. — 1794. In this year William Baillie added to his offence by 
publishing, in a series of “ Twelve Views of Calcutta,” a “ View of Tank 
Square from the East.” There once more, at the same corner, is the obelisk 
with its octagonal base. As to this, Mr. Little can onl)r t)bserve : “ It is 

somewhat small, but seems to approach nearer to the truncated square 
pyramid of Grandpre’s description than to the monument of the Daniells.” 
Quite true, it does resemble GrandprtVs description, because it is a picture 
of the same object. 

XIV. — 1794- But another map is not less disconcerting. During the 
years 1792 and 1793, Aaron Upjohn made the surveys of Calcutta and its 
environs, which resulted in his well-known map, published in April 1794. 
Again on the fatal spot, between the corner of Writers' Buildings and the 
Great Tank appears an octagon, with the description attached to it, 
” Monument.” Once more, says Mr. Little, “ it is a mystery how it got 
there.” What is history to other people is always a mystery to Mr. Little. 

XV. — -1797. Here I quote the terms of the mortgage before referred to 
and dated the iqth-aoth of July, 1797, in which a house and ground are. 
described as being “ bounded on the west by the public street leading from 
the Monument to the Esplanade, on the north by a street leading parallel 
with the Great Tank.” Here again the topographical features are 
unmistakable. 

XVI. — 1800. I have already cited the reference to ” the Monument " 
in an advertisement in the “Calcutta Gazette ” of the 14th August, 1800. 

XVII. — 1803. In this year Lord Valentia was in Calcutta, where, as the 
guest of Lord Wellesley, he attended the great ball, given by the Governor- 
General to celebrate both the peace of Amiens and the opening of the new 
Government House. In his “ Travels ” (published in 1809), after referring 
to the Black Hole, which he could not see, because it was “ fdled with goods, 
being used as a godown or warehouse,” he added — 

“ A monument is erected facing the gate, to the memory of the unfor- 
tunate persons who there perished.” 

Upon which Mr. Little indulges in the following astonishing comment : 

“ Did he see the monument ? There is no proof that he did All 

we can say is that he honestly believed that there was a monument facing 
the east gate of the fort. His evidence is hearsay." A more admirable 
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illustration of Mr. Little’s method cannot be conceived. All he has to do 
is to say Q.E.D., and poor Lord Valentia is disposed of. 

XVIII. — i8io. In 1824 there appeared a book of Indian recollections 
by one R. G. Wallace, who had been in Bengal from 1810 to 1812, and who 
wrote thus of his Calcutta memories — 

“ When I was in Calcutta, the Black Hole was to be seen, and the 
Monument which commemorated its tragical story, though so much shattered 
by lightning that I understand it now ceases to meet the eye.” 

The natural inference from these words is surely (i) that the writer saw 
the monument, (2) that it had already been struck by lightning (which we 
know from other sources to have been the fact), (3) that before the publica- 
tion of his book the author had heard of its demolition in 1821. 

XIX. — 1812. Another visitor to Calcutta in 1812 has left in a letter, 
signed “ As iaticus,” that appeared in the Asiatic Journal,” and was quoted 
in the ” Pioneer” of the 20th January, 1901, a description of a visit paid in 
that year by himself and some friends to the Black Hole, then under 
sentence of demolition. After a very accurate description of the famous 
chamber, as it then existed, he added— 

” To the right of the Writers’ Buildings a monument is erected, with an 
inscription commemorating the barbarity of the Nawab. It serves as the first 
attraction to a stranger arriving in Calcutta.” 

Mr. Little makes no reference to this testimony, which even his tests 
would, I think, leave unshaken. 

XX. — 1S13. I have already cited the reference to Rozario’s 
Monumental Register,” published in Calcutta in this year, which re- 
produced the inscriptions on ” the Monument.” 

XXI. — 1815. In this year appeared the “East India Gazetteer” by 
Walter Hamilton, the material of which was obviously either supplied, or 
corrected, by authorities on the spot. The reference to Holwell’s pillar is 
as folic ws : — 

4 ‘ “ The Black Hole is now part of a warehouse, and filled with 

merchandise. A monument is erected facing the gate to commemorate the 
unfortunate persons who there perished : but it has been struck by lightning, 
aftd is itself fast going to decay 

The last words, underlined by me, appear to convey the latest local 
information. 

XXI L— 1817. In this year, a surgeon’s mate on a British ship, named 
Robert Hull, visited Calcutta and left the following entry in his MS. journal, 
since published in “ Bengal : Past and Present, 1916,” vol. xiii, p. 19. After 
describing a vk’it to the Black Hole, which still existed, he says 
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Opposite it and near the extremity of the Writers' Buildings is erected 
a monument to commemorate the cruelty and the vengeance it subsequently 
received. It is a plain pyramid, supported by a quadrangular base — on the 
western face of which is an inscription, that ‘ The cruelty of the Rajali was 
amply revenged in the sequel. It is a mean monument. [Then follows a 
reference to a passage in Milburn's ‘Oriental Commerce' (1813), which had 
clearly been taken verbatim from M. de Grandprd's narrative already quoted. 
Upon this Mr. Hull goes on to remark :] I saw no sculptured designs on 
either face of the pedestal, no iron railing, nor shrubs ; and so far from its 
exhibition, in my opinion, of a ‘ not unsuitable appearance,' it appeared 
totally unworthy of the universal interest excited by that most hideous event ; 
nor does it seem to have arrested the attention of the natives — none of whom 
I inquired could point out the Black Hole close to it." 

Mr. Little in pursuit of his obsession that there never was a Holwell 
Monument outside the Fort, but that there was a mean monument inside it, 
deduced from the above that the surgeon's mate never saw the Holwell 
Monument at all, but copied what he had read about it in books. What an 
extraordinary set of people the visitors to Calcutta at that time must, 
according to Mr. Little, have been. I confess that I should have drawn 
from the above passage precisely the opposite inference ; and that I should 
not have expected too much accuracy from the diary of a surgeon's mate. 

XXIII. — Circ. 1818. Somewhere between the years 1815-1821, and 
probably in 1818, James Baillie Fraser, the well-known Persian traveller, 
and an excellent amateur artist, was in Calcutta, after travelling with his 
brother William, a distinguished civilian, subsequently murdered at Delhi. 
On his return to Europe he published a number of views of Calcutta (1824), 
in two of which Holwell's Monument appears. The first of these is a near 
view of the pillar, which is described as “ the Monument." It stands upon 
the familiar site, Writers' Buildings are on the left side of the drawing, the 
iron railing has disappeared from the monument, and natives are standing or 
squatting at its base, among whom a barber is plying his trade under a small 
awning. The other is a more distant view of the pillar, in a plate entitled 
" A view of Tank Square." Mr. Little does not notice these drawings. 
One wonders whether he would have discovered that Fraser was subject to 
the same malady as all his brother artists, and having painted what was not 
there may, in Mr. Little’s summary phrase, be. “ noted and dismissed." 

XXIV. — 1819. There is in Calcutta (it is published in Vol. II of C. R. 
Wilson’s " Old Fort William") a " Plan of the Custom House, 1819," which 
was in course of erection on the site of the demolished fort. This plan is as 
unaccommodating as its predecessors. On the familiar site at the familiar 
crossing is inscribed the word " Obelisk." 

XXV. — 1820. A Frenchman, named Deville, visited Bengal, and wrote 
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a series of letters to a friend in France, ^which were published in Paris in 
1826. Tills is what he had to say about the monument: — 

Un dcs plus importans [des monumens de Calcutta], non par la 
beauts cle son architecture, mais par la catastrophe horrible dont il rappelle 
les malheurs et perp^tue le souvenir, se fait remarquer St l*un des angles de 
squarepond, ou 6tang quarre.* Sa forme est pyramidale, termind par unc 
boule. On voit h, sa base des inscriptions et des bas-reliefs qui repr^sentent 
les diverses circonstances d^un des eveneinens les plus m^morables de la 
ville de Calcutta. II fut caus^ par la revoke impr^vue dcs natifs contre les 
Europ^ens, leurs oppresseurs.’' 

Rejoicing in the obvious embellishment of the “ boule,'' and in the other 
traveller’s inaccuracies, Mr. Little gleefully puts the extinguisher on the 
unhappy Frenchman thus : “ Captain Deville’s evidence may be noted and 
dismissed." Personally, I also should note it, but without dismissal. 

XXVI. — 1821. Early in this year the “Calcutta Journal," in two 
numbers, referred to the final removal of the delapidated, battered, and 
lightning-stricken pillar of the now almost forgotten Holwell. 

On the 6th April, 1821, we read : — 

“ The monument over the well-remembered Black Hole of Calcutta is at length 
taken down, and we think should long ago have been demolished 

and the slip about “ over the Black Hole " (which had itself already dis- 
appeared) instead of “ over the ditch " affords the solitary foothold to which 
Mr. Little clings in his desperate attempt to evolve a monument inside the 
fort ! 

On the nth April “Brittanus" indignantly protests against the 
sacrilege involved in taking down the monument, which he said possessed 
“ a mysterious interest," and 

“ dark find weather-beaten appearance seemed to make it contemporaneous 
with the event which it recorded, and thereby imparted to it a higher 
interest than any work of later date can possess.’' 

If we were still capable of being astonished, we might be surprised that 
Mr. Little actually puts “ Brittanus " in the witness-box to testify to “ a 
monument inside the fort, and not outside." But our power of surprise has 
long ago been exhausted. 

There remain two points to be noticed before I conclude. 

Mr, Little, having destroyed in his own fashion the Holwell Monument 
outside the fort, and having created, also in his own fashiqp, another monu- 
ment inside it, of which he can say nothing more precise than that “ some 
block of masonry was found on the site of the Black Hole, which, if generous 

^ This is obviously the Frenchman’s misunderstanding of ** Tank Square,” which he took to 
be the same as ** Square Tank.” 
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explanations were made and a little imagination exercised^ might pass for a 
monument, though a very unsatisfactory one assuredly ” — asks pathetically ; 
“Are there any pictures of the monument that was found inside the fort?" 

The answer is No, because no monument or block of masonry was ever 
so found, and it was not found, because it never existed. Mr. Little then 
conjectures that the print mentioned by me in a speech at Calcutta may .have 
been the picture of such a monument. No, it was not. It was a print 
existing in Calcutta when I was there, of Hoi well’s pillar, which had a dark 
stain or crack running down one side from top to bottom, as though it had 
been struck by lightning. From this crack there emerged what looked like 
the creepers of a peepul. Whether the deep black streak represented a 
fissure caused by lighting, I cannot confidently say. But it was so regardeil 
by several of those who saw it. 

The second point in this. Mr. Little enquires, if there was a monument 
outside the eastern gate of the Fort, how was it that when diggings were 
made at a much later date, its foundations were not discovered ? The 
answer is very simple. The corner of Tank Square during the last three- 
quarters of a century has been so frequently opened for drainage schemes, 
water schemes, tramway schemes, that every vestige of foundation, if such 
existed, must have been destroyed many times over. When Mr. Roskell 
Bayne was making his excavations in 1883, he found nothing of the old 
monument, though from the sections of the cutting he saw that the mould 
showed signs of animal matter. To the above facts may bo added that the 
further disturbance of the soil caused by the erection on the same site, 
firstly of a heavy lamp post, and afterwards of the statue of Sir Ashley Eden, 
cannot have conduced to the preservation of any old foundations that might 
have survived. 

I have now shown by a continuous series of records covering the entire 
period from 1760, when the monument was erected, till 1831, when it was 
taken down, that Holwell’s pillar stood, where he himself had it placed, f.^., 
outside the eastern gate of the Fort, and that for 60 years it was a prominent 
landmark of Calcutta, described or depicted by over a score of pens or 
pencils. That anyone should think it worth while to argue that all these 
witnesses were either impudent fabricators and frauds, painting what was not 
there and describing what they had not seen, or else the innocent victims 
of the most astonishing series of optical illusions ever recorded in history, 
would be deemed incredible had not Mr. Little charged himself with the 
task. With a similar treatment of evidence it would be easy to show a 
hence that no such person as Little had ever existed. Indeed, 
posterity will be inclined to believe that this was the case, on the double 
ground that no serious person could so treat history or travesty research, 
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and that contemporary records were silent as to the presence in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century in Bengal of a super-wag of that name. 

But is not this after all the true and transparent explanation ? And has 
not Mr. Little in his spirited rewriting of history, first about the Black Hole, 
and now about the Holwell Monument, to use a colloquial phrase, been 
“ pulling the leg " of the Calcutta people during the last two years ? Clearly 
this must be so ; no other interpretation fits. On that obvious and un- 
avoidable assumption I conclude with an apology both to him and to the 
readers of “ Bengal : Past and Present " for having taken so seriously one 
of the brightest jeux d‘ esprit of our time. 


Decembe*". 1917. 


1 um, dear Mr. Editor, 
Yours faithfully, 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 



<Barfg of (^en^af — IV. 

jyiAHIPALA was succeeded by his son, N^yap^la. Accepting Tara nath's 
statement that Mahipala reigned for fifty-two years, we may place the 
date of Nayapala^s accession at 1032 A. D. The most interesting event of 
Nayapala’s reign is, 1 think, the mission of the great Buddhist reformer, 
Atisa, also known as Dipankara SrijnSna, to Thibet. In my last paper I 
gave a brief sketch of the first part of Atisa’s career, as presented to us in 
his Life'^ published by the late Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das, which is 
based on certain Thibetan chronicles. He was appointed by Nayapala to be 
High Priest of the Monastery of Vikrania sila. The exact site of this great 
institution has not as yet been fixed, but in a Thibetan chronicle it is described 
as situated on a small hill or bluff on the south bank of the Ganges. This 
description would correspond with Sultanganj in the Rhagulpur district, 
where remains of a large Buddhist vihara, and a stupa containing a 
relic casket have been found. Among these ruins were discovered a colossal 
copper statue of the Buddha 7 fit 3 inches in height, and two small stone 
figures and other Buddhist remains. There is, however, nothing, so far as 
I know, to prove the identity of the Sultanganj vihara with Vikramasila. 
The inscriptions on the statues found there are in characters of the Gupta 
period. As we shall see later on, it appears from the Thibetan records that 
Vikramasila was not very far from Nalanda and Vajrasana, or Bodh Gaya. 

The Thibetan chronicles tell us that King Lha Llama of Thibet, who was 
a pious Buddhist, being dissatisfied with the Buddhist teachers of that 
country, whose cult had become greatly debased by the admixture of 
Tantrik and Bon mysticism, sent twenty-one young monks, trained 
at the monastery of Thoding, which had been founded by him in 
1025 A. D., to Kashmir, Magadha, and other places in India, where 
pure Buddhism prevailed, for purposes of study, and commanded them to 
invite to Thibet the renowned Kashmirian Pundit, Ratna Vajra, and the 
Buddhist hierarch of Magadha, and any other Pundits who might be useful 
to the cause of Buddhist reform in Thibet. By this means. King Lha Llama 
secured the services of thirteen Indian Pundits but, out of twenty-one monks 
sent by him from Thibet to India, as many as nineteen died in India from 
heat, fever, snake bite, and other causes. The remaining two lochavas, as 
Thibetans learned in Sanskrit were called, visited Vikramasila, and there 
heard of Atisa, who, they were informed, occupied the highest position among 
the Buddhist scholars of Magadha, and was the second sarvajna of the 
school of 500 Arhats called the Mahftsanghika. The lochavas did not then 
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venture to invite him to Thibet, and, returning there, gave the King an 
account of their mission in India, and of the condition of the Buddhist 
Church in Magadha. King Lha Llama, who was very anxious to see Atisa, 
next commissioned one Gyatson Senge to proceed to Vikramasila, talcing 
with him a hundred attendants, and a large quantity of gold. Arrived at 
Vikramasila, Gyatson presented to Atisa the King’s letter with a large piece 
of gold as a present, and begged him to honour his country with a visit. 
Atisa, however, declined to accept the present, or go to Thibet, at which 
Gyatson wept bitterly, wiping his tears with a corner of his sacerdotal robe. 
Atisa, it appears, did bis best to console the disappointed lochftva, but 
maintained his refusal of the King’s invitation. 

Gyatson went bank to Thibet, and reported the result of his mission to 
the King, who, later on, proceeded to the frontier of Nepal for the purpose 
of collecting more gold from a gold mine, which had been discovered to 
the south of Purang, apparently under the impression that Atisa’s objections 
to going to Thibet might be overcome by a larger offer. On arriving at the 
gold mine, the King of Thibet had an encounter with the troops of the Raja 
of Garlog who professed a religion inimical to Buddhism. It is not clear 
where this place, Garlog, was, or whether there was any dispute about the 
possession of the goldmine, but the result of the encounter was that the 
troops of the Raja of Garlog, who outnumbered those of the King of Thibet, 
took the latter captive, and led him in triumph to their capital. On seeing 
Lha Llama, the King of Garlog, is reported to have said : — “ This king is 
endeavouring to spread Buddhism by inviting to Thibet a Buddhist 
Pundit from Magadha. We shall not let him free until he becomes 
our vassal, and embraces our religion.” From this speech it would 
seem that the hostility of the Raja of Garlog was due rather to odium 
theologicum than to any dispute about the goldmine. However that may be 
King Lha Llama was thrown into prison by the Raja of Garlog. Subse- 
quentl}', on LhSi Llama’s nephew, Chan Chub, negotiating for his release, 
the Raja of Garlog agreed to release him, on condition either that Lha Llama 
should become his vassal, and embrace his creed, or that a solid mass of 
gold of the size and shape of Lha Ll&ma's person should be given as his 
ransom. The latter condition being more acceptable to Lha Llama than the 
first, his sons sent officers to collect gold from his subjects in the different 
provinces of Thibet, but all the gold that could be thus raised did not come 
up to the quantity required. It is said that, when melted and cast to form 
a statue of the captive king, the gold was found deficient by the amount 
needed to make the bead. By permission of the Raja of Garlog, an affect* 
ing interview then took place between Lha Llama and his nephew, Chan 
Chub. The situation was explained by Chan Chub, who observed that it was 
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due to his uncle’s iarma, and mentioned that the Raja of Garlog had offered 
to release him, provided that he would become a vassal of the Garlog State. 
Lha Llama replied : “ Death is more welcome to me than the vassalage of 

a wicked and infidel Raja.” 

Chan Chub then offered to go and get more gold, but Lha Llama said : 
” My son, you should preserve the traditions and the religion of our 
ancestors : that is of the utmost importance to us all. In my opinion, in our 
country, the laws based on Buddhism should be maintained. My karma will 
not permit me to see the wished-for reformation. I am now grown old, and 
verge on death’s door. Even if you succeed in releasing me, my life may not 
extend to more than ten years. In none of my former births, I believe, did I 
die for the sake of Buddhism. This time let me, therefore, be a martyr to the 
cause of my religion. Do not give a grain of gold to this cruel Raja. Take 
back the whole of it, that you may conduct religious services in the great 
monasteries, and spend it in bringing an Indian Pundit to Thibet. If ever you 
send any messenger to the great Indian Pundit, Dipankara SrijnSLna, let this 
message of mine be conveyed to him : Lh& Llama, the King of Thibet, has 
fallen into the hands of the Raja of Garlog, while endeavouring to collect gold 
for diffusing the Religion of Buddha, and for the Pundit himself. The Pundit 
should, therefore, vouchsafe his blessings and mercy unto him in all his 
transformed existences. The chief aim of the King’s life has been to take 
him to Thibet to reform Buddhism, but, alas ! that did not come to pass. 
With a longing look to the time when he could behold the Pundit’s saintly 
face, he resigned himself absolutely to the Holy of Holies.” 

The interview then came to an end, as the Raja of Garlog would not 
allow it to continue longer, and the story describes Chan Chub as looking 
back again and again to catch a glimpse of Lha Llama through the grated 
door. Still hoping for his uncle's release, Chan Chub returned to Thibet to 
collect more gold, but meanwhile Lha Llama died, and Chan Chub came to 
the throne of Thibet in his place. I presume that the explanation of Lha 
Llama, who had sons, being succeeded by his nephew, Chan Chub, instead 
of by one of his sons, is that succession to the throne of Thibet went in the 
female line, so that a King was succeeded, not by his son, but by his sister’s 
son. As soon as he came to the throne, Chan Chub wished to give effect to 
his late uncle’s desire of bringing a great. Indian Pundit to Thibet, to reform 
the Buddhist religion ; and, for this purpose, he selected a young Thibetan 
scholar named Tshul Khrim, who had been to India, and studied Sanskrit, and 
become an accomplished lochava, or interpreter. He was also well versed 
in the system of moral discipline connected with Buddhist monachism known 
as Vinaya, and, for that reason, had the epithet or title, Vinayadhara. This 
young man belonged to the family which bore the name of Nag-Tcho, and, 
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in the chronicle, he is referred to, sometimes by his personal name, Tshul. 
Khrim, sometime as Vinayadhara, sometimes as N&g-Tcho. He will be 
referred to henceforward in this paper by the last of these appellations. 
King Chan Chub, then, instructed Nag-Tcho to proceed to India, and, if 
possible, induce Atisa to go to Thibet : if not, to bring a Pundit second to 
him in learning and holiness. 

Nag-Tcho took with him a party of five men, and he was furnished with 
a piece of gold weighing sixteen ounces, for presentation to the Indian 
Pundit ; seven ounces of gold for Nag-Tcho himself, seven ounces for his 
expenses, and five ounces for payment to an interpreter of the colloquial 
language of Magadha. 

When the party arrived at the Indian frontier, they made a halt at a 
house built of bamboos, but, getting wind of a plot concerted by some of the 
local people to kill them, for the sake of the gold which they carried, they 
left the place in the evening, and, travelling through the night, in the 
morning fell in with the party of a Nepalese prince, who was also going to 
Vikramasila. Proceeding in his company, they reached the bank of the 
Ganges at sunset. It, thus, took them a little less than twenty-four hours 
to travel from the frontier of Nayapala's dominions, — presumably, the frontier 
between them and Nepal — to the Ganges. Probably, they went at a footpace, 
and made some short halts on the way. At the point where they struck the 
Ganges, there was a public ferry, and a boat with a party of passengers was 
just leaving for the opposite bank. There w'as no room in the boat for them, 
but the boatman said he would come back to fetch them. After dusk, the 
boat came back, and took the prince and his p.arty across, leaving N&g-Toho 
and his five companions on the river bank. As night came on, they became 
alarmed. There were no habitations quite near, and the people of the 
locality, who lived at a little distance, had, it seems, a bad reputation. 

The Tirthikas, or orthodox Hindus, and followers of other heretical 
religions were unfriendly to Buddhists. Accordingly, the travellers buried 
their treasure of gold in the sand, and, thinking that the boat would not 
come back for them, prepared to lie down and sleep in the open. However, 
at a late hour, the sound of the fall of oars on the water was heard, and the 
boat arrived. Nag-Tcho said to the boatman ; *' I thought you would not 
come back at this time,” and the boatman answered : “ In our country there 
is law. Having assured you that I would come, I could not neglect to do 
so without being liable to punishment.” Then they dug up their gold from 
the sand in which it was buried, embarked on the boat, and were ferried 
across. The boatman warned them not to sleep on the river bank, as there 
was danger from venomous snakes, and said : “ Go right up to the monastery, 
and stay for the night under the turret of the gateway. During the night 
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there is no fear there. I hope no thieves will disturb you." There is, I 
think, something significant in that answer, which seems to have struck the 
Thibetans. In our country" the ferryman said, evidently with some 
pride, there is law," implying that India was a country with an ancient 
civilisation, and a population accustomed to a settled government, and a 
regular system of laws, and, perhaps, in that respect, contrasting, at that 
time, with Thibet. So, from time immemorial, it may be said, India has 
been a country of law, inhabited by a lawabiding people, and, though periods 
of anarchy and disorder have occurred from time to time in different parts of 
India, the people, as a whole, have generally shewn themselves ready to 
accept and welcome a stable and strong government, which is capable of 
administering and enforcing the law. 

The various references to thieves in the narrative might be taken to 
indicate that the policing of NSLyapala’s kingdom was not extraordinarily 
efficient. On the other hand, we have the fact that a small party of men, with a 
considerable quantity of gold in their charge, were able to travel from Thibet 
across Nepal and down to the Ganges without actual misadventure. 

The chronicle goes on to say that the monastery of Vikramasila was situ- 
ated on a little bluff or hill on the bank of the river Ganges. This description 
would correspond with Sultanganj. 

On landing from the ferry, the travellers went straight up to the 
monastery, and, late though it was, were received by an official, who, after 
ascertaining who they were, and where they came from, pointed out a 
dharmasdla near the gate, where they stayed for the night. The next 
morning, the monastery gate was opened, and they went in, and found their 
way to the building assigned for the use of Thibetans, where Gyatson Sengc, 
the same lochSlva, who had previously been commissioned by Lha Llama, 
without success, to bring Atisa to Thibet, was staying. He had, it seems, 
returned to India, and was engaged in study at Vikramasila. Gyatson 
advised Nag-Tcho to become a resident pupil of Sthavira Ratnakara, the 
superior of the monastery. Atisa, it seems, was high priest of the monastery, 
but not its head, and was in fact, subordinate to Ratnakara. 

The chronicle goes on to describe how Nag-Tcho was introduced to 
Ratnakara, by whom he was kindly received, and permitted to study the 
sacred books. The next day he was present at a great religious assembly, 
which was attended by many learned Buddhists, including Atisa, and also 
by the Raja of Vikramasila, who was, evidently, a feudal chief subordinate 
to Nayapftla. 

Nftg-Tcho afterwards got into communication with Atisa, and, with the 
help of Gyatson, at length, and after various oracles had been consulted, 
succeeded in inducing Atisa to promise to go to Thibet after the lapse of a 
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period of eighteen months, which would be required to complete some work, 
which he had in hand. His design of going to Thibet, however, had to be 
kept secret on account of the opposition which would be raised by the 
Sthavira Ratntkara and others. 

The interval was employed by Nag-Tcho in study. It is stated that, 
one day, Nag-Tcho and Gyatson went together to Atisa who said to them : 
" You lochavas are a very earnest people. Gyatson has related to me person- 
ally everything about his country. From his graphic and pathetic account my 
heart shivers to think of the sufferings of the ^King of Thibet, and I deplore 
his lamentable death. I also pity the sinful Raja of Garlog. There is no 
other place for him to go except hell.” The time for Atisa’s departure hav- 
ing at length arrived, his luggage was first sent off, secretly, and at night, 
from Vikramasila, loaded on thirty horses, to a monastery named Mitra 
Vihara, which appears to have been situated to the north of the Ganges, on 
the way to Nepal. Atisa then announced his intention of proceeding with 
the Thibetans on a pilgrimage to the eight sacred places of the Buddhists, 
that is, the scenes of the eight chief events of the Buddha’s life. The Sthavira, 
who seems to have suspected Atisa’s design, insisted on accompanying him 
in the pilgrimage, which they, accordingly, made together, along with about 
sixty other persons. After their return, Atisa announced his intention of 
going on another pilgrimage vid the Mitra Vihara to the chaitya of 
Svayambhu in Nepal, adding that, as the distance was great, he did not wish 
to take many people with him. Ratnakara then perceived clearly that Atisa 
meant to make his way to Thibet, but, although he had it in his power to 
prevent him from going there, he reflected that, by doing so, he might prevent 
Atisa from doing good to others, that Atisa's wish to go to Thibet came 
from his goodness and purity of heart, and that the Thibetans had made 
great sacrifices to get him. He, therefore, magnanimously agreed to allow 
Atisa to go to Thibet for three years only, and asked Nag-Tcho to promise that 
he should return within that time. Nag-Tcho seems to have evaded giving 
this promise, and finally got the Sthavira to agree that Atisa should act as 
he pleased in regard to returning from Thibet. So, in the year 1040 A. D. 
Atisa, with a large retinue, including, besides the Thibetans, Nag-Tcho, 
Gyatson Senge, and his brother Virya Chandra, Pundit Bhumi'Garbha, and 
Maha Raja Bhumi Sangha, who seems to have been a Royal Monk, left 
Vikramasila for Mitra Vihara. In bidding him farewell, the Sthavira was 
evidently much dejected, and remarked that the signs promised evil for 
India, as numerous Turushkas, that is, Muhammadans, were invading the 
country, and he was much concerned at heart. At the Mitra Vihara the 
party were received with enthusiasm by the monks, and they were equally 
weW receiveOi at a small Vihara near the frontier of Nepal on the Indian side, 
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and also by the Acharyas, that is, religious teachers of the Tirthikas, at a 
sacred place of theirs, just beyond the frontier. Some of the Saivas, however, 
who were very jealous of the Buddhists, sent eighteen robbers to assassinate 
Atisa, but, as soon as they saw his venerable face, the robbers were struck 
dumb, and stood motionless as so many statues. Having advanced a short 
distance, Atisa said " I pity the robbers,” and, uttering some charms, drew 
figures on the sand, which had the effect of restoring the stupefied robbers 
to their senses. 

Some quaint tales are told of incidents of the journey illustrative of 
Atisa’s compassion and kindness of heart. Finding three puppies left uncared 
for at a deserted camping ground of a herdsman, he took them in the folds 
of his robe saying : ” Ah poor little ones, I pity you,” and carried them for 
some distance. It is said that the breed of those puppies is still to be seen 
at a place called Radeng. The Raja of a place in Nepal, where the party 
halted for a night, being annoyed with Atisa for refusing to give him a small 
sandalwood table, which Atisa was taking to Thibet as a present, set robbers 
on to,waylay him ; but Atisa, again uttering charms, and drawing mystic 
figures on the ground, threw the robbers into a trance, from which he 
again released them by the use of mantras, and sprinkling sand towards them, 
presumably, after he had got to a safe distance. Next, the party reached the 
the sacred place of Svayambhu in Nepal, where they were entertained in 
great style by the local Rfija. There Gyatson Senge fell sick with fever, and 
died. One account says that, before his death, he was carried to the river- 
side, in order to evade a custom of the country, by which, if a person died 
while staying as a g^est in another man’s house, his host inherited all his 
property. According to another account, Gyatson’s dead body was taken 
to the riverside and disposed of secretly, and, in the morning, his clothes 
and bedding were carried in a dhuli, as if he were still alive, so as to avoid 
the delay and trouble, which would have been caused by the government 
investigation into the cause of his death. From Svayambhu Atisa wrote an 
epistle to King Nayapsla, which Nag-Tcho translated into Thibetan. 

The party next proceeded to a place called Holkha, in the district of 
Palpa, where Atisa was entertained for a month by a Buddhist sage, who 
suffered from deafness ; and was known as the deaf sthavira. The chronicle, 
as translated by the Rai Bahadur, says, rather quaintly, that the deaf 
sthavira heard from Atisa a discourse on the parSmitas, which lasted 
six days. 

They then reached the plain of Palpa called Palpoi than, where the King- 
of Nepal, Ananta Kirti, was holding court at the time. The king received 
Atisa with much cordiality and reverence, and Atisa presented him with an 
elephant, asking, in return, that the King should build a monastery there, to 
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be called Thdn VihAra, which was accordingly done. At the same time* 
the King’s son, Prince Padmaprabhfi, was ordained as a monk by Atisa. 

At their next stage Atisa and his party entered Thibetan territory, 
where they found an escort of one hundred horsemen under four generals, 
who had been deputed to receive them. Each of the generals had with him 
sixteen lancers bearing white flags, while the rest of the escort carried smaller 
flags, and twenty of them white satin umbrellas. The band consisted of 
flutes, bag-pipes, guitars, and other musical instruments. 

With a sonorous and grave noise, the chronicle says, uttering the sacred 
mantra, “ Om mani padme hum,” they approached the holy sage of Magadha 
to offer him a respectful welcome in the name of the King of Thibet. The 
account goes on : 

"The King's representative named Nari-Tcho Sumpa, with his five 
companions, presented Atisa with about five ounces of gold, one tray full of 
treacle, and tea prepared in Thibetan manner, in a cup decorated with 
figures of the Chinese dragon. In offering the tea, he said : ‘ Venerable sage, 
permit me to make an offering of this celestial drink, which contains, the 
essence of the wishing tree’.” 

” Atisa, who was seated on a thick stuffed cushion, at the top of the row, 
in an exalted position, said: ‘The concatenation of circumstances is 
auspicious. This curious cup of precious substance contains an elixir of the 
wishing tree. What is the name of the drink, which you prize so much ? 
The lochava said : ‘Venerable Sir, it is called cha ; the monks of Thibet also 
drink it. We do not know that the cha plant is eaten, but the leaves are 
churned, being mixed with soda, salt, and butter, in warm water, and the 
soup is drunk. It has many properties.’ Atisa observed : ‘ So excellent a 

beverage as tea must have originated from the moral merits of the monks 
of Thibet.’ ” 

Atisa travelled in a leisurely manner throughThibet, halting for a month 
at Nag-Tcho's home, at a place called Zo-gna Chen-po, where he stayed as 
Nag-Tcho’s guest. Another halt of seven days w'as made at a place called 
Dok Mamolin near the shore of the great lake Manosarovara called in 
Thibetan Ma-pham. The chronicle relates that, during the march, the 
generals in command of the escort sang a song of welcome, like those wise 
ministers of King Thi-srong-dentsan, who, three centuries before, as 
mentioned in my last paper, had escorted Acharya Santa Rakshita, also a 
native of Gau^a, or Bengal, from the confines of India to Thibet. A speech 
addressed by the senior general to Atisa has been handed down, in which 
the merits of the country of Thibet and its king, atid the benefits whioh the 
country would derive from Atisa’s visit were recounted. In the course of 
this address the general said : ” Though, in this country, there is wanting 
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the religious prosperity, which India possesses, yet there are many 
advantages, which would be vainly sought for in India. Here, in the 
country of Purgyal, there is no scorching heat, and everywhere there are 
sparkling fountains and pellucid streams. In winter the climate of Thibet 
is not rigorous. In the sheltered sides of the mountains of Thibet, there is 
generally warmth, which makes this country delightful in winter. In the 
Spring season people hardly suffer from any scarcity of food, and the five 
kinds of grain are cultivated for a harvest of plenty. In autumn, the country 
becomes a mass of emerald by the abundance of vegetation in the fields as 
well as on the hills and in the dales.” At the conclusion of this address, 
the general sang the song : ” Lo-a lo ma lo la lo la, etc.” 

The horse, on which the great sage rode, ambled gently like the walking 
of the golden swan, and, at times, Atisa lifted himself in the air a cubit 
above the saddle, not touching it at all, with a view to be distinguished from 
others. A smile was ever present on his face, and Sanskrit mantras were 
always on his lips. His expressions were happy, and, at the end of a 
sentence, he often said : ” Ati bhalo, ati mangal, ati bhala hai”— ” It is very 
well, it is very suspicious.'’ 

The good humour and cheerful spirits of the Thibetans seem to have 
struck Atisa, as they do modern travellers. Looking at his escort, he said : 
” These officers of Tha-Tsun-pa — that is, the King of Thibet — have in their 
mirth, surpassed the mirth and joy of Pramada, the King of the Gand- 
harvas....It is, indeed, true that Himavat is the province of Avalokitesvara’s 
religious discipline. For who but he could have subdued so wild and fearful 
a people as the Thibetans. But, even in their wildness, they look cheerful 
and agreeable.” 

At last, Atisa reached Tholin, where he was cordially received by the 
king, who commanded his people to receive Atisa’s teachings with profound 
reverence. During a subsequent residence of thirteen years, distributed 
over the several provinces of Thibet, Atisa devoted himself to the teaching 
of the Mahayana doctrine, and the propagation of pure Buddhism. He is 
said to have shewn the right way to the ignorant and misguided Lamas of 
Thibet, who had all become Tantriks, and to have cleared Thibet Buddhism of 
its foreign and heretic elements. He also wrote during this time several 
works, the names of the following of which have been handed down 

I. Bodipatha Pradipa ; 2. Charya Sangraha Pradipa ; 3. Satyadvayava- 
tara; 4. Madhyamopadesa j 5. Sangraha Garbha ; 6. Hridaya Nischita ; 7. 
Bodhisattva Manyavali; 8. Bodhisattva Karmadimargavatara ; 9. Saranag- 
tadesa; 10. Mahayanapatha Sadhana varna Sangraha; ii. Sutrartha Samu- 
chhayopadesa ; 12. Dasakusala Karmopadesa ; 13. Karma Vibhanga ; 14. 

Samadbi Sambhara Parivarta : 15. Lokottara Saptaka Vidhi ; 16. Guru Kriya 
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Krama ; 17. Chittotpada Samvara Vidhikrama; 18. Siksha Samuchhaya 
abhisamaya ; ig. Vimala Ratna Lekhana. 

Atisa died at Nethan near Lhasa, at the age of 73, in the year 1053 A.D. 
He was the spiritual guide and teacher of Bromtan, the founder of the first 
grand hierarchy of, Thibet, who wrote his great master's biography in the year 
1073. 

The most important political event of Nayapala's reign was the war 
between him and Kama Kalacuri of Cedi, which took place at the beginning 
of the reign. This war is referred to in certain Cedi inscriptions, and also 
in a Thibetan Buddhist chronicle translated by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Das, which says that, about the time when Atisa accepted the post of High 
Priest of Vikramasila, at the request of Nayapala> Magadha was invaded, and 
Nayap§la's armies were at first defeated, by Kama, who advanced close up 
to the capital of Gauda, but, eventually Nayapala was victorious, and a 
treaty of peace was made between the two powers, in the conclusion of 
which Atisa took an active part, about the year 1035 A. D., or some three 
years after Nayapala’s accession. 

In the Persian history entitled Tarikhi Baihaki by Abul Fazul, it is 
recorded that, in the year 1033 A.D., Nyaltagin, who was governor of Lahore, 
under Sultan Masud of Gazni, son of Mamud, made a raid on Benares. Babu 
Ramaprasad Chandra says that, at the time of this raid, Benares was included 
in the dominions of Nayapala. On the other hand, as I explained in my last 
paper, Babu Rakhal Das Bannerji would hold that, in the time of Nayapala’s 
predecessor, Mahipala, Benares had passed into the possession of the 
Kalacuris of Cedi. However that may be — the point seems to me a doubtful 
one— ‘the passage in the Tarikhi Baihaki says that Niyaltagin and the force 
with him, which seems to have been a small one, crossed the Ganges, and, 
proceeding along the left bank of the river, arrived at Benares early in the 
morning, and, having looted the three bazars in which cloth, perfumes, and 
jewellery, respectively, were sold, retired in the afternoon. 

This was the first attack on Benares in the series of raids which marked 
the early stages of the gradual Mussulman conquest of Northern India. 

Two temple inscriptions at Gaya are dated in the 15th year of Nsyapfila’s 
reign, shewing that Gaya was included in Nayapala’s kingdom, and that >he 
reigned for at least 15 years. There are certain other points of interest in 
these inscriptions. One, which is engraved on a stone tablet in the wall of 
a temple known by the name of Krishnadvarika, built about 100 years ago 
by one Damodar Lai Dhokri, records the erection of a temple to Vishnu by a 
Brahmin named Visvaditya, the son of Sudraka and grandson of Paritosa. 
The other, 'found inside a small temple dedicated to Narasimha, an incarna> 
tion of Vishnu, records the erection of a temple to Gadadhara, an epithet of 
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the same deity, by Visvarupa, another son of the same Sudraka. It seems 
evident that the modern temples of Krishna Dvarika and Narasimha referred 
^ to have been constructed out of the materials of the two older temples of 
Vishnu, erected by Visvaditya and Visvarupa respectively. The family, to 
which these two men belonged was a leading one at Gaya in the time of 
Nayapftla and his successor, Vigrapapfila III, as other inscriptions there 
show. One relates to the erection of two temples of Siva, under the names of 
Vatesa and Prapitamahesvara, by Visvaditya ; an inscription on an image of 
Gadadhara mentions Paritosa, Virisvaditya's grandfather ; and an inscription 
on the Sitala temple records the erection of a temple to various deities and 
the digging of a tank named Uttaramanasa by Visvaditya's son Yakshapala, 
who is referred to as ‘‘ Narendra, ** or a ruler of Men. He may have been 
a feudal chief of some kind. 

I might mention that the Krishnadvarika inscription above referred to 
sets forth that it was composed by one Sahadeva, who was a Vaji-Vaidya^ 
that is, a horse-doctor, or veterinary physician. 

There is extant a medical work by one Chakrapani Dutt, who is stated 
therein* to have been the nephew of Nayapala’s head cook. 

F. J. Monahan. 


\To be continued.’] 
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IT is with the deepest regret that we have to announce the death of 
^ Mr. James H. Little, who died in the Presidency General Hospital on gth 
October 1917. Whatever view may be held as to the value of Mr. Little’s con- 
clusions in regard to the Black Hole episode, no one can doubt that he had 
made a very minute and careful study of the evidence as it has been collected 
for us in the monumental works of Mr. S. C. Hill and the late Dr. C. R. 
Wilson. Quite apart from his conclusions, Mr. Little’s criticism will 
prove of permanent value, and will facilitate the work of the future his- 
torian in dealing with discrepancies in the evidence. Unfortunately for 
Mr. Little his interest lay in a period of Indian history which requires 
to be studied in England rather than in Bengal, for the MS. records of that 
period are very scanty in this country. Mr. Little’s literary ability was 
considerable and his power of marshalling his argument is conspicuous in all 
his articles. He has, we believe, left behind him a completed work detailing 
the history of the Seths — the family of bankers of Murshidabad. It is to be 
hoped that this work w'ill be given to the public. Mr. Little was a compara- 
tively young man at the time of his death, and his loss to us will be felt 
perhaps keenly by those of us who felt that his undoubted powers would in 
course of time find a truer scope, than could be afforded by an attempt to 
base history on discrepancies in evidence, assumed motives, and a dangerous 
recourse to the argument from silence. Mr. Little w'as moving on firm 
ground when he showed that Holwell is a writer whose statements require 
testing before they can be accepted as historical facts. It was, for instance, 
shown in Bengal : Past Present, how completely Holwell was mistaken 
when as Governor, he charged Mir Jafar with the murder of certain 
members of the family of Ali Verdi Khan — some of the persons alleged 
to be murdered turning up to greet Lord Clive on his return to Bengal 
in 1765 ! It is well that we have been made to go over again the history of 
ihe period, and in this respect we are grateful to Mr. Little : but those 
who favour Mr. Little’s contentions about the Black Hole will not be grateful 
to him for his further attempt to prove that there was no monument erected 
by Holwell on the famous site outside the Eastern Gate of the Fort. That 
extraordinary endeavour, which compelled its author to invent the wildly 
impossible theory of a nineteenth century forger copying spurious deeds into 
bound volumes at places miraculously provided for them is an example of 
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that nemesis which must overtake those who allow their imagination to 
construct the evidence. Bengal has been almost scandalously indifferent to 
the interest and importance of its history, and we are therefore grateful to 
Mr. Little for all that he has done to excite an interest in the great and 
essential study of the past. Had he enjoyed wider opportunities for research, 
and of consultation with fellow students, it may be believed that he, with his 
very considerable gifts, would have abandoned the kind of tour de force which 
has proved so seductive to literary men when they select history as the form 
for their labours. 


W. K. Firminger. 




(Utein6er0* (Uo<e 


Mr. J. J. Cotton, I. C. S., kindly sends us the following 

LANDOR'S ELEGY. 

Ah, what avails the sceptred race, 

Ah, what the form divine ? 

What every virtue, every grace 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine ? 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep but never see, 

A night of memories and of right, 

I consecrate to thee. 


Idem Latine. 

A quid sceptrigero clarum genus ordine regum, 
quid prodest Paphiae proxima forma deae ? 

Quo tot virtutes, quo tot pracstare lepores, 

Almula cuncta aderant, ne morerere, tibi. 

Almula quot nobis nox pervigilata reduoit 

non iterum O lacrimis saepe negata meis. 

At tibi donetur quam per suspiria duoo 
Nox desideriis plena memorque tui, 

H. C. F. Mason. 

(In the Florilegium Latinum, Vol. I, No. CLXXIV.) 


No. 200 Docket. 

Dated ^th March /ypjr. 

Mr. y antes Augustus Hicky to the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies. General Release, yackson : Attorney 
to the Hon*ble Company. 

To all to whom these Presents shall come James Augustus Hicky 
of Calcu tta at Fort William in the Province of Bengal in the East Indies 
Printer sendeth greeting Whereas the said James Augustus Hicky did 
on or about the day of July which was in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-three tender and deliver into the 
Governor General in Council of Fort William aforesaid acting for and on the 
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behalf of the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies at their Presidency of Fort William aforesaid a statement and account 
of certain claims and demands for divers sums of money stated to be due to 
him the said James Augustus Hicky from the said United Company for 
Printing and publishing certain Orders and regulations for the Government 
of the Army of the said United Company on their Bengal establishment and 
whereas the said Governor General in Council acting as aforesaid did on the 
Twenty-Sixth day of the said month of July tender and offer to the said 
James Augpistus Hicky the sum of sicca Rupees Six Thousand Seven hundred 
and Eleven of lawful money of Bengal aforesaid as and for a full satisfaction 
and discharge of and for all and every sums of money claims and demands 
whatsoever due and owing to the said James Augustus Hicky from the said 
United Company which said sum of Sicca Rupees Six thousand Seven 
hundred and Eleven the said James Augustus Hicky hath accordingly agreed 
to accept and hath accepted in full satisfaction and discharge as aforesaid. 
Now these Presents witness that for and in consideration of the said sum of 
Sicca ^Rupees Six thousand Seven hundred and Eleven of lawful money 
of Bengal aforesaid to him the said James Augustus Hicky in hand well and 
truly paid by the said United Company at or before the sealing and delivery 
of these Presents in full satisfaction and discharge of and for all and every 
sum and sums of money claims and demands w'hatsoever due and owing to the 
said James Augustus Hicky from the said United Company (the receipt 
whereof be the said James Augustus Hicky doth hereby acknowledge and 
thereof and therefrom and of and from every Part and parcel thereof doth 
hereby acquit Release and for ever discharge the said United Company their 
Successors and Assigns). He the said James Augustus Hicky Hath remised, 
released, acquitted and discharged and by these Presents Doth for himself his 
Heirs Executors Administrators and Assigns fully and absolutely Remise 
Release Acquit and Discharge the said United Company their Successors and 
Assigns of and from All and all manner of action and actions Cause and 
causes of Action Suits Bills Bonds Writings Obligatory Notes Accounts 
reckonings Sum and Sums of Money Debts dues specialties Covenants 
Contracts Controversies variances Agreements Promises Damages Judgments 
extents Executions Claims and Demands whatsoever both in Law and Equity 
which he the said James Augustus Hicky ever had now hath or which he his 
heirs Executors Administrators or Assigns shall or may or can have or claim 
against them the said United Company their Successors or Assigns for or by 
reason or means of any matter or thing whatsoever touching or concerning 
or in any wise relating to the Printing and Publishing the said Orders and 
Regulations and on every other Account whatsoever from the beginning of 
the World to the day of the date of these Presents. In Witness whereof the 
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said James Augustus Hicky hath hereunto set his Hand and Seal this Seventh 
day of March in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord 
George the third by the Grace of God of Great Britain in France and Ireland 
King Defender of the Faith and so forth and in the year of our Lord Christ 
one thousand Seven hundred and Ninety-five. 

Sealed and Delivered at Calcutta 
aforesaid where no stamps are used 
or can be had. In the Presence of 

W. M. JACKSON. JAMES A. HICKY. 

JOHN BULLEY. 


With reference to the Editor's remarks (Vol. XIV, p. 299) in regard to 
‘‘an outhouse" in the Collector’s compound at Alipur which is said to " have 
a somewhat ecclesiastical appearance," Col. Mulvany writes 

Avoca, Alipore, 28th February 1918. 

My dear Archdeacon, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 23rd instant. I could not find the 
note you speak of, though I remember having read it. I rather hoped that 
you would give me the reference. What you say, however, recalls it to my 
mind. I haven’t sufficient data for an article. But the following two facts 
may help to clear away any mystery that may cll.ig to the building. Up till 
1864 all European and Eurasian prisoners convicted outside of Calcutta were 
sent to the (old) Alipore Jail. Transfers to and from the Great Goal were 
practically impossible. A chaplain was appointed to minister to these people. 
A churchy looking building dates from those times, though it is indeOd 
without the walls. The inference to my mind Is clear. The building is the 
church erected by Government for the Christian prisoners, presumably for C. 
of E. prisoners only, for I can find no reference to any R. C. priest having 
been appointed. With regard to the Old Presidency Jail I have several 
references. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN MULVANY. 

Members of the Calcutta Historical Society will be glad to hear that a 
third Volume of the Early Annals of the English in Bengal by the 
late Dr. C. R. Wilson has been recently published by Messrs. Thacker, Spink 
& Co., Eii^planade East, Calcutta. At the time of Dr. Wilson’s death in July, 
1904, the whole body of work had been printed off with the exception of the 
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Introduction and Indices. For over thirteen years the printed sheets have been 
lying in storage at the office of the Imperial Record Department. During 
this long period a few of the sheets have become slightly discoloured, but 
students who are familiar with the great value of Dr. Wilson^s work will 
gladly overlook this slight disadvantage. The indices supplied for the present 
volume are far fuller and more convenient than those of the early volumes, 
and some interesting illustrations have been added. Archdeacon Firminger 
has contributed an Introduction. The period covered by the present volume is 
from 1718-22, when Samuel Feake was Governor of Bengal, It has only 
been possible to place about 350 copies on sale, so intending purchasers 
should send their orders as soon as possible to Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co. 
The price of the volume is Rs. 10. 


II 



(tUa^eriafs for o ^i0^or^ of 
<5reo< ^rtittft Q|loa^ — !• 


No. I. 

Remark on the new Road leading from Calcutta to Chunargur by Rogo- 

nautpoor, Sheergotty^ firr., 

CROM Calcutta to Bissenpoor is the most generally cultivated and popu- 
* lous countries I have seen in fndostan produce rice and some sugar, 
and at the season troops march by this route, which will not be before the 
first of December but in cases of great emergency, no injury will be done to 
the riots as all grain will be gathered in and if the Officer Commanding is 
attentive to prevent irregularities of the camp-followers, no well-founded 
plea can be brought for a deduction of revenue on account of troops 
marching through the province. 

From Bissenpoor to Rogonautpoor the harvest is gather’d in before 
troops can march through that part of the route, country far less populous 
and cultivated as to Bissenpoor. On the march from Calcutta to Rogonaut- 
poor, in the Month of February, no want of water, wood, or straw. The 
villagers have none or few wells. They depend on their tanks for water. 

The road from Calcutta to the Demooda River is in many places 
broken up by the rains, particularly between Doorhatta and the Demooda— 
the person who agrees to keep it in repair should be oblig'd to begin this 
duty as soon as the rains are over, and I think it may, with little trouble and 
expence be put in orders as troops and artillery may march without 
interruption. 

From the Demooda to Rogonautpoor the road is in good order. The 
only rivers between Calcutta and Rogonautpoor are the Demooda and 
Dalkisar both of which are fordable in the month of February, bottoms a 
-firm sand— Rogonautpoor a large village where supplies or provisions may 
be had. 

From Rogonautpoor to Shurgotty the country is mountainous covered 
much with wood, little cultivation, and few villages adjacent to the route; 
and on this division of the march, forage for cattle will not be found in 
great store; grain and other necessary articles of provision the Officer 
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in Command must not neglect to provide at Nazzarree and Angwally ; this 
he may accomplish by writing to the Collector of Ramgur for the supplies he 
may require at Nazzarree, and to the Officer in Command at Jilda for the 
supplies he may want at Gomeea, or at the next stage Angwally. If care is 
taken and encouragement held out to the people of the bazars now establish- 
ing on this division of the route, little inconvenience will be felt, the country is 
in appearance shril and thinly peopled but it produces grain beyond its 
internal consumption ; and through this division of the route the Detachment ex- 
perienced no want of wood or water at the several places on which it encam’d. 

The road from Rogonautpoor to Shurgotty firm and in good order, the 
soil is of a strong quality mixed with a finty stone which renders it so 
durable that the rains make little impression on it ; but in such places as are 
intersected with nellas and rivulets, which in this part of the route are 
numerous ; and there annual repairs will be necessary. 

I see few impediments to Artillery marching by this route such as they 
are the drag-rope will in my opinion overcome. 

\Vhen divisions of the Army are marching towards Calcutta, it is 
necessary to observe that from the Dumna Nella to Cony Chitty, will be a 
fatiguing tnarch on account of the ascent of the Shurgotty Pass, and it should 
be recommended to all officers marching by this route to suffer as few 
hackeries as possible to proceed with him. 

From Rogonautpoor to Sheergotty is twelve marching days at 
Nazzarree by Mr. Cumming’s attention to a letter I wrote to him on the 
head of supplies, much more than necessary was collected there. Major 
Crawford also on a similar application had sent grain to the new Gunges 
more than equal to the wants of the Detachment. If public advantage be 
derived from troops marching by this route I cannot discover a reason why 
the plan should not be adopted, the strength of detachment should not 
exceed three Regiments, if a Brigade is moving down it may through this 
part of the route separate into two or three divisions. 

From Shurgotty to Chunar the route is through a fertile country when 
troops will be supplied with everything they may require, it will therefore be 
unnecessary to add to what has been specified in the Journal. 

I am persuaded many objections will be urged against troops frequent- 
ing this route ; founded on the plea of inconvenience ; that troops will be 
harass’d by marching through a country for I2 days when forage is with 
difficulty procured \ the officers too will be depriv’d of having recourse to 
their boats. These are objections ; opposed to which, difference of distance 
claims attention, this, and injury done to the country by marching large 
detachments through the most fertile provinces ; an object that may deserve 
the attention of Government. 
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It is not my province to decide, but presuming the motives that led to 
the execution of this plan, originated in views which had for their object the 
facilitating the movements of the troops from the remote stations to the 
Presidency in times of danger ; as well as to expedite the customary reliefs 
of the Army, I have, with the utmost care attempted to describe the state 
of the road and the situation of the country as accurately as circumstances 
would admit. 

No. II. 

A Journal of the march of a Detachment from Calcutta to Chunargur by the 
route of the new road with remarks thereon. 


Date. Distance. Names of Places. Rivers, Gauts, &c. Remarks. 

M. F. 

9 3 To Chendetoly First march from Sulky Gaut, 

opposite to Calcutta, road in 
many places carried away by 
the rains but with little trouble 
it may be repaired so as to 

remove all impediments 

at Chunditoly water in Tanks... 
and ground for encampment. 

15 I To Doorkatta Dead Nella cross'd Road has in some places been 

twice, fords, knee destroyed by the rains, may be 
deep. repaired with little trouble — 

Doorkatta is a large village, good 
encamping ground and water. 

1785 14 4 To Myapoor Across the Demooda From Doorkatta to the Demooda 

Feby. 9th high banks, ford, the road has been much des- 

knee deep. In troyed by the rains and in a 

rains Demooda is bad state for wheel carriages ; 

4 or 500 yards and it appears that this part of 

across between the it will be carried away, by the 

Demooda and overflowing of the Demooda, 

Myapoor, two yearly. Therefore an early 

small n c 1 I a s, attention must be paid to this 

fords. part of the road every season, 

as soon as the rains are over. 

1785 16 o To Katool Across a small nella. Road good on this day March, 

Feby. loth ford — across the across the Dalkisar at Jehanabad 

Dalkisar high at Katool extensive plain for 

banks ford; knee the encampment and wa^’er in 

deep in rains 200 tanks, 

yards across. 

Feby. ilth Halted for supplies from Burdwan. 

Feby. lath 14 6 To Badgchaul Road good ; the country tbo* full 

of villages and in high cultiva* 
tion is inclinable to be woody 
and at Badgchaul a Brigade 
would not find ground to encamp 
regularly on— water in tanks. 

Feby. 13th A heavy fall of rain oblig’d the 

Detachment to halt this &y. 

Feby. 14th To one coss This Day we first deviated from 

west from Capt. Rankin’s route with 

Btssenpoor. respect to distance, and 

encamp’d one coss west from 
Bissenpoor, where there is a 
plain spacious enough to hold a 
Brigade and excellent water in 
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Date. 


Distance. Names of places. 
M. F, 


Rivers Gauts, &c. 


Feby. 15th 
178s 

Feby. i6th 


To two coss 
east of Rage* 
hauti name 
of the village 
near the en« 
campment is 
called Ken* 
klossa. 


Dry nellas in this 
day’s march. 


To Chatna 


Across the Dalkisar, 
no water, western 
bank steep. Water 
may be procured 
by digging wells 
of a foot deep in 
its bed. 


Feby. 19th 


To Rampoor ... 


To Rogonaut* 
poor. 


a coss from Chatna 
cross’d the bed of 
a nella; dry. 


20th, 2 1st ‘ 

^ I 

22nd 

23rd 


•w To Doobra ... 


Remarks. 

a large jeel ; from the last 
encampment to this, the 
Country is an entire forest. 
Bissenpoor is an extensive 
village, and it may be proper for 
troops to carry supplies from 
hence to Rogonautpoor, as an 
Officer cannot certainly depend 
on securing grain, &c., between 
these two places. Road good. 

Halted for supplies. 

Two coss west of Bissenpoor 
forest ends at Aiinda, vide, 
Rennel’s Map ; and at Aunda, 
is encamping ground for a 
Brigade, water in tanks — 
country full of villages and 
highly cultivated — good en- 
camping ground. Water in tanks 
at two Coss east of Ragehaut 
Road in perfect order. 

To a coss west of the Dalkisar, 
there is clear ground extensive 
enough for a Brigade to encamp 
on and in Feby no want of 
water in tanks, from thence to 
Chatna the country is inclinable 
to be hilly covered with low 
coppice trees. Chatna is a 
cluster of villages and the resi- 
dence of the Zemindar of the 
District. To the southward of 
the village a large jheel which 
has water in it all the year. 
At Chatna good encamping 
ground and cover for Europeans 
in a Mango tope. Road in good 
order. 

The country through which wc 
march’d this day is hilly and 
covered with wood ; few villages 
and thinly cultivated at Ram- 
poor good encamping ground, 
water in jhcels throughout the 
year. Road in perfect order. 

This place is the capital of the 
province of Pachcat and is a 
large village from which may be 
procured grain and other articles 
of provision for a Detachment, 
good encamping ground and 
water ; and cover in mango 
topes for a Regiment of Euro* 
peans. Firm good Road. 

Halted to procure supplies. 

On the route from Rogonautpoor 
to Doobra, at the village of 
Mungaum there is encamping 
ground and water in a large 


Home Department Public Consultation, 27th May (1785), D. 
12 
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Date. 


a4th 


1785 

March 9th 


Distance!. 
M. F. 


15 o 


Names of places. Nellasi Gautsj &c. 


To Chundera... Across the Dumgon 
nella. 


To Dumna 
nella 


To Shurgotty Across the Nilagin 

Town nella bed dry. 

Across the two bran- 
ches of the nella 
which runs by 
Shurgotty Town 
both dry. 


To Madinpoor 
small Baaar 


Rbmaexs. 

jheel. Mahooda Is also a con- 
venient place for encamping at 
Doobra is a small village, water 
in tanks and country junjgly^ 
road firm and in perfect repair. 

On this day’s march passed Chun- 
denkura where there is good 
encamping ground and water ; 
from Doobra to Chundra the 
country is covered with wood 
but i.s not a close jungle, the 
Mowa Tree grows in such abun* 
dance that it may be called a 
forest. From the berries of 
this tree is produced a strong 
and intoxicating spirit. At 
Chundera is extensive ground 
for an encampment and water 
in jheels. 

As there was no appearance of 
water in the Dumna nella 
Bildars were sent on and dug 
some piU in the sand by which 
means excellent water was 
procured ; 40 Bildars sent on a 
day before the troops would 
procure water for a Brgade.— 
This day we descended to the 
plains of Behar through the 
gaut of Shurgottv, it commences 
about five miles nrom Conychitty, 
it is steep and compact of it 
rugged from the uneven surface 
of the rocks, by computation 
the length of the pass is between 
4 and 5 Miles, and with regard 
to any Obstacles Artillery may 
meet with either in the descent 
or ascent will be removed by the 
assistance of the Oragropc. 
Hackeries loaded with soldier’s 
baggage and the contractor’s 
with Arrack came into camp in 
good time, tho' their bullocks 
were such as would be rejected 
as unfit for the public Service, 
these Hackeries have accom- 
panied the Detachment from 
Calcutta. 

Route through a woody country 
to within 2 or 3 miles of Shur* 
gotty there the lands are 
extremely well cultivated. The 
Detachment encamp’d on the 
northern bank in an 'open 
cultivated country, water ex- 
peditiously procured by digging 

S its In the bed of the river, 
hurgotty is a large cluster of 
villages where supplies may 
be had. 

Road in good order and through 
a well cultivated country fit 
ground for an encampment, water 
in wells and in tanks, also good 
shade In a mango tope for a 
Regiment of Europeans. 
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Date. Distances. Name of places. Nellas. Gautsi &c. 
M. P. 


Remarks. 


loth 14 3 To Nurrunga Nella 


11th 

lath To Serris Crossd the Ponpon 

nella. 


To Northern Across the river 
banks of the ford & ferry. 

Soan River. 


To Sasseram. 


15th 

16th 

16 3 

••• ••e 

To Jehaun.ibad Cross 2 Nellas 

17th 

14 2 

To Mohuneea 


To Caiumnassa Across a nella. 

nella. Across the Carum- 

nassa. 

To Mogulscray 


To Chuta Miraa- 
poor. 


To Chunargur. 


On this day’s march road in per- 
fect order. Country high open 
and thinly cultivated. Nurrunga 
is a large town where supplies 
of provisions may be had. — 
Three ,or four miles from 
Madinpoor is dudfee a village 
adjacent to which there is Shade 
in mango topes for a Regiment 
of Europeans. Water in a 
nella. At Nurrangy spacious 
places to encamp on. 

Halted. 

Serris is a cluster of villages : 
shade in mango topes and 
water in the Ponpon nella, 
road in good order, country 
highly cultivated. 

The bed of the Soan is near two 
miles across with deep sand, the 
water at this season to the 
waistband and two hundred 
yards across through the stream 
a road must be traced out on 
account of the great number of 
quicksands to prevent accidents 
to the carriage cattle, the bag- 
gage and buzar to be cross'd in 
boats. Encampment near the 
River. 

Route in good order, encamping 

§ round to the northward of 
asseram, water in tanks. — 
This is a large and populous 
Town — Country well-cultivated. 
Halted. 

A Buzar, encamping ground good, 
water in wells, that of the nella 
brackish. 

A mango tope that will shelter a 
Regiment of Europeans, water 
in wells. Country populous and 
highly cultivated. 

Route good and country well 
cultivated : encampment northern 
Banks of the Carunmassa. 

Road good, country populous and 
highly cultivated, water in wells 
and cover in a mango tope for 
a Brigade. 

Cover at this place for a Regiment 
in mango topes, water in wells, 
encampment near the banks of 
the Ganges. 

Route in good order encamping 
ground on the Mirzapoor side 
of the Chunar Nella near a large 
Mosk. 

M B . — The distances are not in- 
serted in those marches that 
deviated from the Route given 
by Captain Rankin as they could 
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Date 


asth 


26th 


a8th 


Rivers, Gauts, &c. Remarks. 


only be estimated; but as an 
actual survey has been taken of 
the road, by a reference made 
to it the real distances of those 
marches may be ascertained, as 
the names of the encampments 
are mentioned. 

The road in perfect order, 
country, similar to that of 
yesterday — here is good encamp- 
ing ground and a large jheel of 
water near. 

Nellas whose banks Joogeko is about a mile west of 
are steep, dry. Angwally, the latter is a Gunge 

established by the Government 
for the arcommodation of 
travellers. — On the commence- 
ment of this day's march the 
country has a very perceptible 
and regular ascent, cov'ered with 
coppice' wood. — No villages 
between flerrula and Angwally, 
the Route is intersected with 
nellas, dry at this season, the 
banks of some of then>}So steep 
that was artillery to march by 
this route it would be necessary 
to employ the Dragrope, to 
check them in their descent, 
and to assist in dragging them 
up the opposite hank. Encamp- 
ment confined, but water in a 
nella & tanks. 

I a 6 To Gomcah Across the Demood;^ Gomcah is a ba/ar established by 

ford. Government the route to this 

Dry nellas and Ra* place is intersected with places 
vins. in some of which there is water, 

the banks arc considerably 
steep, also across the Demooda 
its bed 300 yards wide, banks not 
very steep. At this season not 
more than half-leg water,jand the 
stream narrow, on the northern 
bank of this river grows large 
quantities of the saul tree but 
of small growth. —After across 
the river ascend an easy gaut, 
and the country may be des- 
crib'd as hilly, some villages to 
be seen on the right and left of 
the route but far from being 
numerous. At Gomeah plenty 
of water and ground spacious 
enough for 2 Regiments to 
encamp regularly on. 

16 7 To Chittroo Nellas & ravins, The road the first part of the 

dry. march is through thick woods 

chiefly of the saul tree, the 
site of the country is hilly 
many ascents and descents where 
Artillery would require the 
Dragrope, but do not deserve 
the name of obstacles to prevent 
Artillery marching by this route 


Distances. Names of places. 
M. F. 


To Herrula 


*5 3 To Joogeko 



Date. 


March Mt 


March 2nd 


March 5th 
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Distance. Name of places. Nellas, Gauts,- &r. Remarks. 

M. F. 

A nella near Chittroo which 
has a small stream in it. Chit- 
troo is a Gunj^e establish'd by 
Government by it is a tope of 
Mangoes that will shelter a 
Regiment of Europeans. Water 
in tanks and some villages in 
the neighbourhood — near Chit- 
troo rocks of jungglass«Stone 
appeared on the surface of the 
road. 

13 6 To Deigwar NeUa> and ravins, Half way of this day’s route has 

dry. a very perceptible ascent and the 


12 5 To Hazzarree. 


12 6 To Kutcum- Pass nella 
sandy. 


18 1 To Conychitty. Nellas, dry 


country is covered with coppice 
wood, latter part is more free 
from wood than any other part 
of the route since we left the 
province of Burdwan, Decgwar 
is on a high and commanding 
situation. 

On the route few villages and 
a sterile country. This a small 
Buzar established by Govern- 
ment consisting of a few Ducans. 
water in tanks. 

The country through which the 
route leads to-day is high and 
free from jungle generally culti* 
rated and contains a number of 
populous villages. Hazzarree is 
a small village, has a jhecl of 
water and a mango tope spa- 
cious enough to encamp in two 
regiments of Europeans it is 
distant 6 miles from Etchauk 
the residence of the Raja of 
Ramgur from whence all neces- 
sary supplies may be had. 

Halted. 

,,, First six miles of the route 
country perfectly level, then 
commences a pass whose descent 
is considerably steep, Artillery 
require the Dragrope, length of 
pass between 2 and 300 yards. 
On this day's march few villages 
and little cultivation, except the 
descent and that is not diihcult 
the Route is in good order. At 
Kutcumsandy is a good Buzar, 
water in a nella but the 
country people report it to be 
bad. 

... On the route 3 or 4 miles from 
Cutcumsandy is a nella with a 
small stream in it water better 
than at the last ground, this 
day’s march is much interested 
by nellas, in none of which is 
there water but in that already 
remarked country covered with 
wood, some of the banks of the 
Nellas steep. There does not 
appear to be any water near the 


*3 
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Date. 


6th 

7th 


Distance. Names of places. Nellasi Gauts, 6tc. Remarks. 

M. F. 

Route, from Cutcumsandy to 
Conychitty, but in the nellas 
above mentioned. Conychitty 
is a cluster of villages from 
whence supplies may be pro- 
cured, good encamping ground 
and a Tope that will shelter a 
Regiment of Europeans, Water 
in a nella very good. 

Halted. 

Descended the Shur- Encamped on the banks of the 
gotty Pass. Dumna nella. The Country 

is woody and will not admit of 
the camp being regular but as 
encamping here divides the two 
marches from Conychetty to 
Sheergottv nearly in equal dis- 
tance it should be preferred, es- 
pecially if troops were marching 
towards Calcutta and encamped 
on the Nilagirii they would have 
a march of near twenty miles to 
Conychitty and five of it, up a 
steep Gaut. 


••• ••• 

... To Dumna 
nella. 


Walter K. Firminger. 



QU<i<emf0 for a ^ie^org of 
^tvuie on^ ^ouoeo — III. 

Honourable Sir, & Sirs, 

TpHE late Sr. Eyre Coote being requested to give up the house he lived 
* in, on his first arrival in India, that it might be appropriated to the use of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature ; publickly, and without any solicitation from 
me, declared his intentions, as Commander-in-Chief, of taking mine, as soon 
as it could be finished ; and on its completion, in consequence of the Generars 
desire ; the late Mr. Wheler, at that time, Acting Governor, on the promise 
of a lease, as had been granted on a former occasion ; engaged it for the 
Commander-in-Chief, and his family took possession of it accordingly ; the 
bills fpr rent, received by me, were regularly signed by Mr. Wheler, as 
Comptroller of Accounts ; and I do pledge myself to your Hon'ble Board, 
and if it should be thought necessary, will declare on oath, that so far from 
the house, being engaged at any instance of mine, I took some steps, to 
obtain a relinquishment of it, from Sr. Eyre Coote, but was advised to desist. 

These measures 1 have every reason to believe, deprived me of a more 
advantageous engagement, than that I agreed to for the accommodation of 
the Commander-in-Chief ; but it being evidently the wish and intention of 
Government for the foregoing reason, that a house should be provided for 
the General, best suited to his family, rank and convenience, and as mine 
was, as evidently t built, solely with a view, to the use of Government ; so 
relying on, and in confidence of that idea, I have hitherto delayed applying 
for the execution of a lease. 

But as a successor to Sr. Eyre Coote is soon expected, and agreeable to 
the usage on like public occasions, so I now beg leave to request of your 
Hon^ble Board, a lease for the term, of five, or three years, at the accus- 
tomed rent of two thousand sicca rupees per month, including taxes, repairs, 
&c., which as the ground, house, and , premisses cost me, 1,50,000 sicca 
rupees after deducting, tax, at 6 and \ per cent. 1,500 rupees and the annual 
repairs, at 1,500 more, the net rent amounts only to 1,750 rupees per month 
which is but 16 per cent, per annum, for the sum expended ; and I submit it 
with deference to your Hon’ble Board, as a circumstance universally known, 
and admitted, that 20 per cent., is the interest, usually paid, and expected on 
buildings in this country, as an indemnity against, certain, constant, and 
casual deductions, to which property of this nature, is so peculiarly liable. 
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Wishing to have every information respecting the mode of ascertaining 
the profit on houses and buildings in this country, I wrote to a gentleman, 
more conversant on such property, than any others, in the place ; and take 
the liberty of laying their answers before your Ilon'ble Board. 

I remain, 

Honourable Sir & Sirs, 

With great Respect, 

Your most obednt. servt., 

n t ^ ] WILLIAM JOHNSON.^ 

Dated c>th yanuary 1785. ) 


Calcutta^ \\th November 1785. 

Hon'ble Sir. & Geni lemkn, 

Having a desire of returning to England as soon as iny affairs in this 
country will admit of it, I beg leave to make a proposal = to your Hon’ble 
Board — the terms of which I flatter myself will meet your attention. 

The Hon’ble Court of Directors having thought proper to allow the sum 
of eight thousand sicca rupees, as rent for the Commander-in-Chief’s house ; 
I take the liberty of offering the sale of mine, at present occupied by Govern- 
ment for that purpose ; at the price of 90,000 sicca rupees. It is unneces- 
sary to make any remarks respecting the suitableness of the house, or the 
superior goodness of the materials with which it is built ; they are circums- 
tances generally known, and fully acknowledged, and as I understand, that 
the only objection Government ever made to the purchase, or keeping posses- 
sion of buildings on account of the Hon'ble Company, has been the expence 
attending the keeping them in repair. I beg leave further to propose to your 
Hon’ble Board to keep the whole of the premLsses in proper and complete 
repair, for the term of 5 or 7 years to commence from the first day of Janu- 
ary next for the monthly sum of S. Rs. 66-10-8 whereby the above objection 
will be obviated, and at the same time, the Commander-in-Chief will be 
accommodated in that house, which your Hon’ble Board have thought ade- 
quate to his high station, for the sum allowed by the Hon’ble Company, — 
the interest of 90,000 S. Rs. the proposed purchased money at 8 per cent, 
per annum being Sicca Rs. 7,200, and S. Rs. 66, 10. 8 per month, (the r'rpairs 
amounting to 800 S. Rs. per annum) making together 8,000 S. Rs. per annum 
the limits of the Company's Orders. Your Hon'ble Board must perceive 
that I can have no other inducement for offering it on such terms — but that 
already mentioned,— -a desire of settling my affairs, and of returning to 
England as soon as possible. The House at present occupied by the 
Governor General, is rented I understand at 1,500 Rs. per month, or 18,000 


* Home Department Public Consultation, a6th January 1785, No. 7. 
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the year ; while that recommended to your Hon'ble Board at the rate of 
8»ooo S. Rs. per annum, is at least equally calculated either for the use of the 
Governor General, or Commander-in-Chief. 

Should the plan of purchasing for the Commander-in-Chief be incompa- 
tible with the intention of your Hon’ble Board, I beg leave to offer it for the 
more effectual carrying into execution, one which I understand your Hon'ble 
Board mean to adopt ; that of uniting and assembling as many of the public 
offices upon one spot, as conveniently may be ; nothing intervening between 
it, and the Government House, and its great vicinity (not twenty yards) leave 
this plan, liable to no inconveniency, under the arrangement alluded to ; 
while it affords apartments equally commodious, if not as numerous, as those 
contained in the Government House itself ; with a verandah on the ground 
floor, 80 feet long, and most of the other rooms on that floor extremely well 
calculated for the writers of public offices for which also the outer offices 
belonging to the premisses might be easily appropriated ; all which I am 
ready to let should your Hon’ble Board decline such a purchase, at a fair 
and equitable rent, which shall be fixed by your Hon’ble Board, or by any 
perso*n you shall think proper to appoint although 1 beg leave to observe to 
your Hon'ble Board, that my object of leaving this country, will not be 
obtained by letting the house, I hope you will permit me to say, and I am 
sure your candor wdll allow, that the rent should bear some proportion to the 
real value of the house, and that which others, so situated, are rented at. 

I have the Honour to remain, 

Hon’ble Sir & Sirs, 

Your very obedient servt., 

(Signed) WILLIAM JOHNSON.* 


Hon’ble Sir & Gentlemen, 

Your Secretary having informed me of the Resolution of your Hon’ble 
Board respecting the terms of purchasing my house ; I beg leave to signify 
my acceptance thereof ; and from my anxious desire of returning to England 
this season, if possible, I request you will please to issue orders to your 
Attorney for concluding with me the necessary deeds, and to direct your 
Secretary to issue the Treasury Orders in my name. 

I have the Honour to remain, 


Calcutta, 

Dated %ih December 1785. 


} 


Most respectfully 
Your very obedient Sir, 

(Signed) WILLIAM JOHNSON.t 


* Home Department Public Consultation, 15th November 1785, No. 10. 
t Heme Department Public Consultation, tpth December I785« No. 23. 

Walter K. Firmingbr. 
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Eeavee from (Bbi<or*0 (Uo<e 


i^WING to the circumstances created by the War, the finances of the 
Society are not in a prosperous condition. A large number of absent 
members have failed to send in their subscriptions, and the places of those 
who have either died o^ resigned have not been filled by new members. It 
has, therefore, been necessary to reduce the size of Bengal : Past Present. 
It is to be hoped that those who are interested in the history, to which Bengal : 
Past Present^ contributed materials, will come to the , support of the 
undertaking. It can hardly be creditable to the Second City in the Empire 
that such an endeavour should be allowed to fail or languish, or that so great 
a province as Bengal should prove its lack of interest in its past. The 
comparatively small sum of Rs. 2,000 would suffice to enable the Executive 
Committee to restore Bengal \ Past Present to something like its former 
magnificence in amount of materials and illustrations. 


Attention has recently been called to a numbei of Christian graves that 
exist in a private estate at Katwa. There is a tradition that one of these 
graves contain the remains of soldiers who were killed or died during 
Clive's march to Plassey. I am informed by a Bengali gentleman that there 
are three European graves with inscriptions, viz . : — 

1. Andrew Walker, Asst. Surgeon of the Bengal Army, 13th 

November, 1844. 

2. Rev. Carey D. D. Born 22nd July, 1787 A. D. died on 

' 3rd February 1853 A. D. Served as a Missionary 

for 41 years. 

3. John King Roger, died 5th October, 1845. 

The Rev. William Carey was the second son of the famous Dr. William 
Carey of Scrampur. It is reported that on the south side of Andrew 
Walker’s tomb there was a tomb on which an inscription, now lost, recording 
that some fifty soldiers were buried beneath. 


The Fort at Katwa is described in 1757 as “about half a mile in circum- 
ference, made of earth with eight round towers, situated on the bank of the 
Cossimbazar livei, which covers the east face, with a large creek that covers 
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the south face, which we were obliged to cross and found it yery deep and 
rapid ; this face with the other two are surrounded by a ifeep dry ditch 
having a narrow passage to walk over without a drawbridge." 

The future historian of Hughli ought not to lose sight of the following 
passages in Philip Francis’ Journal. 

C*779] November 6th. At Hughley. A great fire last night at the Old 
Fort, by which an immense quantity of raw silk and piece goods 
has been destroyed. 

Hastings makes a report of the last fire and its effects. By a computa- 
tion, with which Davies has furnished him, it appears that the 
Company's property lodged in the Godowns amounted to — 
Company’s Rupees ... ... 22,44,608 no 

Saved ... ... ... 2,45,706 13 o 

19,98,901 14 o 

November 8th. H. swears with great apparent passion, and in terms 
which plainly imply suspicion of foul play, that there never was an 
instance of a fire in a Godown since the time of Job Channock (sic). 
Piece goods, cotton, and raw silk packed close in bales are not 
easily set on fire, nor could it possibly have spread, if there had 
not been an immense quantity of red wood piled up in the Old 
Fort, as it were on purpose to burn the Godowns. At night 
to Hughley.’’ 

The following extract from a General Letter from Bengal to the Court 
of Directors contains some interesting matter : — 

****** 

Para. 34. At the last quarter sessions no less than nine persons 
receiv’d sentence of death for different felonies, six have been 
executed, the other three we request of your honors to recommend 
to His Majesty for pardon. One a slave girl named Catty about 
thirteen years old, who privately stole some jewells out of her 
master’s house in company with another aged above twenty, who 
has been executed, and two men nam^d Chumero and Sabdee, who 
were convicted of an assault and robbery in the street in 
company with a third who being esteem’d most guilty has been 
executed. The last mention’d were particularly recommended to 
the mercy of the court by the Petit Jury, and if it be possible it is 
much to be wished that a discretionary power could be lodged in 
the Judges of the Sessions to grant pardons in such cases, or at 
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He.ast to mitigate the ri^r of thoir confinement, for at {^resent 
ttfe Sheriff is obligij by his office to keep the poor Wretches in 
condemned hole uiitil an answer comes from EUigland. 

35. The late Omichund^^aving left considerable part of his fortune to 
be laid out in charities in alt" parts of the worldi -his Ehcecutor 
Huzzooramul Ims requested us to remit by this conveyance the sum 
of fifteen hundred current rupees or pounds sterling one hundred 
and. seventy-five to the^ Governors of the Magdalen House and the 
like .sum to the Governors of the Foundling Hospital fOr the uses 
of those charities respectively and further that we would receive 
into your cash the sum of thirty-seven thousand five hundred 
current rupees there to remain for ever and the interest to be 
remitted annually to the beforementioned charities. 

-K- * * * * 

We are, etc., * 

Fort William, 1 P. AMYATT. 

Sfh April, 1762, 3 W. HAY. 

W. K. Firming^r. 
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